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Army and Navy 
Close First Year 
Of Air Programs 


Progress Is Made Towards 
Goal of 2,000 Land and 
1,000 Sea Planes by 
Year 1932. 


New Appropriations 
Available on J uly 1 


\ 


, 


Assistant Secretary of War for 


‘partments. 


Aeronautics Discusses Pros- 
pect in Address Before ‘ 
Yonkers Rotary Club. 


With the fiscal year beginning July 
1, both the Army and the Navy will have 
at their disposal increased funds for the 
procurement of airplan@s,it was stated 
on June 30, orally at the respective De- 
This will mark the _ be- 
ginning of the second year of the five- 
year program authorized by Congress. 

During the past year the Navy has 
purchased 290 new planes. The Army 
has placed orders for some 299 planes of 
which 135 have been delivered. 

During the coming fiscal year the 
Navy expects to procure some ae 
planes, whereas the Army expects to 
procure 590 new planes. 

Upon completion of the program in 
1932, the Army Air Corps program con- 
templates accumulation of a total of 
nearly 2,000 planes of all classes. The 
program of the Navy calls for approxi- 
mately 1,000 craft, mainly for use with 
the fleet. 

The Assistant Secretary of War for 


| een 


Acronautics, F. Trubee Davison, in an | 


address, June 30, before the Rotary Club, 
of Yonkers, N. Y., outlined the five-year 
program of the ‘Army. 


Farming Specialists 
To Confer on Flood 


The. Department of Agricultare 
will participate in the Arkansas 
River Flood Conference July 14-15 
at Tulsa, Okla., according to an 
oral announcement just made by 
the Director of Extension Work, | 
Dr. C. W. Warburton. 

E. A. Sherman, Associate For- 
ester of the Forest Service; S. H. 
McCrory, of the Division of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Bureau of 
Public Roads; and H. H. Bennett 
of the Soil Survey, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, will represent the 
Department in connection with 
phases of flood control which affect 
agricultural activities. 

At the conference, phases of flood 
control, particularly by means of 
reforestation, control or erosion by 
terracing, planting of cover crops, 
and by proper grazing, will be dis- 
cussed, Dr. Warburton said. 


| 





Tariff Commission 
Plans to Begin Work 
On 10 Investigations 


tat Field Work 
Mapped Out and Spe- 
cialists Are Sel- 


Program 





ected. 


During the month of July, the United 
States Tariff Commission wil lbegin its 
actual field work in 10 new cost of pro- 
duction investigations and one survey, 
it was announced orally by the Commis- 
sion June 30. These investigations were 
ordered during the month of May, but 
not until now has the Commission been 
able to select its specialists to do the 
work, 


The delay in sending the men in the 


“field was occasioned by a shortage of 


He explained | funds, it was said, but with the avail- 


that at the beginning of the new fiscal | ability of new money on July 1 under 


a 


year on July 1, $21,891,000 has been 
. available, for -.contisuations~ - of 
rmy Air Corps development. He enu- 
merated steps taken in*oth procurement 
and perscnnel in the past fiscal year in 
carrying out the five-year program. 

If the five-year program is realized by 
the close of 1932, he pointed out, this 
country will have an Army Air Corps 
of 1,650 flying officers, 555 reserve of- 
ficers on active duty and 15,000 enlisted 
men. The flying equipment, he said, will 


consist of 480 pursuit, 95 attack, 185 | 


bombardment, 59 transports, 
servation, 72 amphibian, and 479 training 
planes, and 10 other aircraft of various 
types in war reserve. 

Progress of Naval Program. 

In the fiscal year 1927, ended June 30, 
the Navy had at its disposal an appro- 
priation of $12,362,500, with which it 
purchased 290 new plahes. For the 
forthcoming fiscal year $13,557,000 has 
been made available. The program, as 
at present outlined, looks to the precure- 
ment of 273 new planes. 

Although the five-year program of the 
Navy calls for 1,000 planes, in contrast 
to almost twice that number for the 
Army, it was explained by officers in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics that the Navy’s 
program does not call.for the inclusion 
of reserve planes. The Army’s program, 
on the other hand, includes both reserve 
and National Guard craft. 

At the end of the five-year program, 
it was stated, the Navy expects to have 
1,000 “A-No. 1” serviceable craft. The 
number of planes to be in the hands of 
the Naval Reserve is not known, there 
being no five-year program for that 
branch of the naval establishment. 

Law Establishing Program. 

That section of the Act of Congress 

desing with appropriations for the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Proeedure Changed 
For Buying Supplies 


Chief Coordinator Favers Se- 
curing Departmental Supplies 
by Consolidating Contracts. 


A new procedure in the cooperative 
procurement of supplies and services for 
Government departments and establish- 
ments is outlined in a bulletin sent to 
the heads of all governmental ageygcies 
by the Chief Coordinator of the United 
States, Brig. Gen. M. C. Smither, made 
public June 30. 

This new method, described in Bulletin 
No. 37 of the Chief Coordinator’s office, 
has been approved by the General Ac- 
counting Office. It provides that an 
agent, acting for several Federal activ- 
ities desiring supplies or services may 
advertise ;for bids, open and examine 
them, determine the one to be accepted 


and notify the successful bidder. 


The full text of the bulletin follows: 

The procedure which has been de- 
veloped and is approved by the General 
Accounting Office for consolidated pro- 
curement of supplies or services is 
herein outlined. 

1. An agent acting for several Fed- 
eral activities desiring supplies or serv- 
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its annual appropriation, the Commis- 
sion’s plans® for field work have been 
mapped out. 


The Commission, in making public the 
names of its specialists and the articles 
to be studied, declared that the actual 
points to be visited would not be made 
public at this time, but that there was 
no objection to the publication of the 
States to be covered in securing its cost 
data. 

In addition to its cost inquiries in the 
domestic markets, the Commission, | 
through its own channels will obtain sim- 
ilar information from producers abroad. 

The manganese ores inquiry wil be vir- 
tually a survey of the industry in this 
country and abroad. This inquiry was 
also touched upon by the Commission 
in its announcement. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
nouncement follows: 

Sodium Phosphate—Dexier North, 
Mark A. Smith, Lewis Ballif. To visit 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Illinois | 
and “Alabama. 

Whitiag—M. G. Donk, Mark A. Smith, 
William G. Diddicock. To visit Pennsy]- 
vania, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 

Potassium Permanganate — Dexter 
North, Mark A. Smith, and Lewis Ballif. 
To visit Illinois, and other points, if 
necessary. 

Perfume and Toilet Bottles—A. M. 
Fox, Kenneth Stone, Biss Mary Richey. | 
To visit Maryland, New York, New Jer- | 
sey, Illinois. 

Window Glass—J. 
Oscar Ryder, M. R. Greigg, R. F. 
Clourine, and R. E. Needs, and A. L. 
Morgan, New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Arkansas, 


an- 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1927. 


\F our Billion Dollars Available 


For Operation of Government 


F oreign Shi - 
Survey Planned 
By Legislators 


Four Members of House 
Committee on Appropria- 
ations to Visit European 


Ports in July. 


House Appropriations 
| C ommittee Will Meet 


Sessi 
Convenes 


on Called Before Congress | 


to Prepare 


for Report on 
Measures. 


Shipping conditions abroad will be in- 
vestigated by four members of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, including 
the chairman, Representative Madden 
(Rep.), of Chicago, it was announced 
orally June 30 by Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind. 

Mr. Wood is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Bill, which provides 
legislation for appropriations for the op- 
erations of the Shipping Board and simi- 
lar miscellaneous institutions. 


Mr. Wood stated that he had just re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Madden at 
Chicago announcing that he will join the 
party on its tour of inspection. The 
other members of the party are Repre- 
sentative Sandlin (Dem.), of Minden, 
La., and Representative Cullen (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“We will leave New York on July 2,” 
said Mr. Wood, “and return September 
6. We will visit the Shipping Board 
offices in France, England, Belgium, Italy 
and Germany, and may go to Alexandria, 
Egypt.” 

Supply Bills to Be Prepared. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions will meet before Congress con- 
venes to prepare to report one or more 
of the regular annual supply bills at the 
outset of the session. Estimates for con- 
sideration of the Committee, from the va- 
rious branches of the Government, are 
submitted through the Bureau of the 
Budget to Congress at the opening of 
Congress. Chairman Madden has adopted 
the practice, however, of calling on sub- 
committees te hold hearings and execu- 
tive sessions to formulate supply bills 
in advance, ready to be taken up at any 
time from the opening of Congress until 
all are disposed of. 

Begining July 1 the Shipping Board 
will have available appropriations total- 

$12,290,000 provided by the last Con- 
gress, together with a reappropriation 
from a $10,000,000 frid appropriated for 


| the fiscal year just closing. 


There is $84,000 earmarked for the 
of seven membe.. of the Borrd; 
$199,000 for certain »ther expenditures, 


including compensation of a secreta. v to | 


the Board, attorneys, officers, naval 


‘ architects, special experts, examiners and 
| clerks, including one admiralty counsel 


at $10,000 a year, and for other admin- 
istrative expenses, including rentals, 
traveling expenses, stenographic report- 
ing, and “investigation of foreign dis- 
against American vessels 
portation of immigrants 
Board vessels. 
Merchant Fleet Expenditures. 

A: flat appropriation of $12,000,000 is 
made for expenses of th Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, which is the new name for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, for 
administrative purposes, miscellaneous 
adjustments, losses due to the main- 


[Continued on Page 9, Col. 5.] 


Mississippi F pi Flood M May 


Cause E Elimination 


of Inferior Cane in “Sugar Bowl” District 


Department of Agriculture Suggests Complete Change 
From Variety Susc eptible to Diseases. 


Transformation of the sugar industry : 
of Louisiana in one year through the | 
elmination of all except disease-resistant | 
cane is one possible result of the flood 
of the Mississippi River in the “Sugar 
Bowl” area of the State, the chief of the | 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Dr. William A. | 
Taylor, has just pointed out in an oral ; 
statement. | 

Flood waters drowned out a great por- | 
tion of the old stock of disease-suscepti- | 
ble cane, while a considerable acreage of ! 
a variety of sugar cane Introduced from 
Java several years ago by Dr. W. W. 
Brandes, in charge of investigations re- 
lating to sugar plants, was saved. This 
variety is resistant to sugar cane mosaic, | 
which has caused a serious reduction in 
Louisiana sugar production during recent 
years. 

If a means of distribution of this 
stock of resistant cane can be worked 
out by planting time in October, the prac- 
tically complete change from the old va- 
riety to the new may be effected within 
one year instead through a period of 
years as was anticipated previously. 

The difficulties ave demanding the at- 
tention of the Depaxtment of Agriculture 


and of the Louisiana Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and others interested at 
present, Dr. Taylor said. 
disease-resistant cane is owned by pri- 
vate individuals and not by the State or 
by the Department of Agriculture, since 


The stock of | 





| 
| 


Annual and Permanent Appropriations Ma 


fair 


Subserintion by Mail: 
$10.00 aoe Year. 
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“ 


Now Be Used for Fiscel Year 1928 


Approximately $4,000,000,000, mostly 
appropriated at the last session of Con- 
gress but also including permanent an- 
nual appropriations became available on 
July 1 for the activities of the Federal 


Government during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928. 


The regular appropriations, which 
were provided in the annual supply bills 
of the last Congress, amount to $2,- 
608,527,602 and the permanent and in- 
definite appropriations that are appli- 
cable to the new fiscal year amount 
to $1,406,461,334, making a grand total 
for operating the machinery of Govern- 
ment of $4,014,988,936. This sum in- 
cludes $755,336,200, available to the 
Government as payable out of the rev- 


Radio Wave Lengths | 
Now In Use Found 
To Be Satisfactory 


Federal Commission  De- 
elares Allocation Has Re- 
duced Congestion and 
Few Changes Planned. 


Commission an- 
on the basis of 


The Federal Radio 
nounced on -June 30, 
advices received by it, that satisfactory 
results are being obtained with few 
exceptions from the new allocations of 
wave lengths, from the standpoint of 
both the broadcaster and the listencr. 

As a result, the Commission was said 
to believe it will be unnecessary to 
inaugurate any radical changes in the 
system on August 15 when licenses will 
be renewed temporarily. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Official and unofficial reports reach- 
ing the Federal Radi: Commission are 
to the effect that the new allocation 
of wave lengths, with the exception of 
a few isolated cases, is working’ most 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the broadcaster and the listener. 


An almost ideal condition seems to 
prevail in the far west’ and the south, 


| while the congestion which has long pre- 


|; tent. 
| the 


| changes 





the Department of Agriculture has facili- 
ties only for introductory work and not | 


for commercial growing of a crop. 


The question of how 100,000 tons of | 
seed can be made available for seed to | 
the industry involves a tremendous finan- | 


cial problem. Some means of purchas- 
ing it and pooling the supply to make it 
available to those who are in condition 
to use it must be devised, according to 
Dr. Taylor. Few of the owners of the 
supply of resistant cane or of the grow- 
ers have ready money, so that some 


means of purchasing and pooling cane | 


to make it available must be devised. 

A further complication lies in the fact 
that the cane borer, an insect pest which 
attacks all of the varieties of sugar cane, 
is reported to be emerging unusually 
early this season. The only means of 
fighting this pest is one which was found 
fairly satisfactory last season by the 


[Continued ¢ on Page 4, Column 6.) 


vailed in the New York and Chicago 
areas has been cleared up to a large ex- 

There are still some conflicts in 
New England district. Commis- 
sioner O. H. Caldwell is now making a 
survey of that section with a view of 


! adjusting difficulties wnich prevail. 


The Commission is most gratified over 
the broadcasting situation and it is the 
firm belief of the members that it will 
not be necessary to make any radical 
in the set-up on August 15, 
when the present 60-day licenses will 
be renewed for another short period. 

The fans, especially the DX boys, are 
enthusiastic over the radio reception at 
this time. Many 
their logs to the Commission with com- 
ments. 

Here is the log of N. 
Carterville, Mo., forwarded by 
W. Stewart, manager _KFPW 
terville: 

WMBH, Joplin Missouri—wave broad, 
can hear dimly; KFKB, Millsport, Kan., 
coming through regarless of Joplin; KSO, 
Clarinda, Iowa, one of the loudest and 
very clear; KF RU, Stevens College, good; 
KPNP, Muscatine, Iowa, sounded like 


O. Vincent, 
Lannie 
at Car- 


| KTNT. 


KFNF, Shenaday, Iowa, Henry an- 
nounced trouble and they were covering 
up; KFPW, Carterville, Mo., tuned sharp 
in and out; WORD, Chicago, IIl., clear 
and fairly sharp; KMOX, St. Louis, Mo., 
wave run broad, covering several degrees, 
very loud; WGM, Chicago Tribune, II1., 


' coming loud and clear;KFAB, Buick Sta- 


tion, Lincoln, Neb., coming good. 
KOA, Denver, Colorado, has a little on 
the old time trembling hum; KSAC, Man- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 





| Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 
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dominating problems which the present 
| 
| 
| 


of them are sending | 


| 
national income. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| enues of the postal service. These fig- 
{| ures have been computed by the Sen- 
| ate and House Committees on Appropri- 
ations. 
Available Budgets Noted. 

The available budgets for the Govern- 
ment, including the running annual ap- 
propriations with the regular appropria- 
tions of the past session, embrace the 
following: 

For Congress (including Capitol, Li- 
brary of Congress and Botanic Garden), 
34.579; for the Executive Office and 


the Independent Offices of the Govern- | 


ment, such as the Shipping Board, Tariff 
Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
etc., $520,355,808; Department of Agri- 


ey ontinued on Page 3 3, Column 1.) 


‘Over Third of Students 


In Colleges Earn Living 


Of the entire enrollment in 408 colleges 
and universities in the United States last 
year, 39 per cent of the students were 
partially or wholly self-supporting, ac- 
cording to a recent study, the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior, stated orally on June 30. A total 
of $25,500,000 was earned by the students 
of these institutions, it was said. 

Forty- four per cent of those in co-edu- 
institutions earned their way, 
according to the Bureau, and a third of 
the students in men’s colleges and a sixth 
of those in women’s colleges earned at 
least a part of their expenses. 

The Bureau included 600 colleges and 
universities in its survey. Of that num- 
ber only 27 reported no student earnings 
during the school year. 


Reductions in Taxes 


And Farm Aid Urged 


| Representative William Ram-= 


seyer Says Problems ° 


Press on Congress. 
Tax reduction and farm relief are the 


Seventieth Congress must solve, Repre- 
sentative William C. Ramseyer (Rep.), 
of Bloomfield, Iowa, elected to seven 
Congresses and a member of the House 
Committee on Rules, said in a written 
statement June 30. 

Congress, at its coming session, he 
added, must determine upon an effec- 
tive program for meeting the Mississippi 
flood situation, there should be a trial 
of Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals in the absence of any other prac- 


ticable solution of that question, and 


| sane Dam bill has “good prospects 


for passage by the incoming Congress.” 
Mr. Ramseyer said that terms @nd condi- 
tions to secure fair and adequate returns 


| to capital and reasonable rates to con- 


sumers will be incidentally involved when 
Congress considers the Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam and the St. Lawrence propo- 
sitions. “Unless a solution of these 
hydro-electric problems on a fair basis 
is arrived at, there will be anti-trust 
and anti-monopoly crusades such as have 
| plagued the political and economic life 
of the country in days gone by.” 

The full text of Mr. Ramseyer’s 
“ment follows: 

The present outlook is that there will 
be a more urgent and larger program of 
legislation before the next Congress than 
has confronted any*Congress since the 
war. Some of the more important meas- 
ures for consideration are: 

Farmers’ Capital Shrinks. 

Agricultural relief legislation 


state- 


should 
have first place on the legislature pro- 
gram. The capital of the American 
farmers has shrunk over $20,000,000,000 
since the World War. Before that war 
agriculture received 201% per cent of the 
In recent years agri- 
culture has received only 101% per cent 
of the iotal national income. The pur- 
chasing power of the farmers’ products 
is only 80 per cent of what it was be- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Long Island Coast 
Found to Be Shifting 


| Survey Is Now Under Way 


Shore Line 
Determine Effect. 


Along to 


Shifting coastline on Long Island, 
with resulting effect on ownerships of 
private property all along the shores, 
is a matter of such official concern that 
Lieutenant C. D. Meaney, of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, is engaged in sur- 
veying work on the island, with head- 

| quarters at Freeport, it was announced 
orally at the Survey on June 30. He 
is operating on the south shore. 

“Lieutenant Meaney,” said Captain 

i R. S. Patton, Chief of the Division of 
Charts and Secretary of the American 
Shore and Beach Preservation Associa- 
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64" OVERNMENT is extended to 


every opinion in the quiet 


certainty that truth needs only a 


field to secure the victory.” 
—Andrew Johnson, 


President of the United States, 


1865—1869 
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Temperature in id ul ly 
Usually at Maximum 


Latter Half of Month, Except 
on Coast, Ordinarily 
Is Cooler. 


July usually br ings the highest temper- 


| atures of the year in most se ctions of the 


United States, the chief exce ptions being 
the coast districts where temperatures 
continue to rise after the end of July as 
an effect of the adjacent slowly warming 
according to a statement on 
July weather based on observations of 
the United States Weather Bureau over 
a long period of years. 

The statement was prep pared by Dr. 
P. C. Day, meteorologist in charge of the 
Climatological Division of the Weather 
Bureau. 7 

The full text of Dr. Day’s comments 
on typical July weather follows: 

The notes herewith should not be 
viewed as forecasts of the weather for 
the coming month, but as outlines of con- 
ditions that usually prev ail, and as indi- 
cations of the limits within w hich the im- 


portant weather elements may vary dur- 


ing the month. 
In July warm weather is mainly at its 


maximum over the continental areas of 
the United States, but the adjacent seas 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.J 


Mine Union Appeals 
To Supreme Court 
Against Injunction 


Decision Sought on Legality 
of Persuading Employes to 
Join Organization and 


Quit Work. 


The United Mine Workers cases have 
been taken to’the Supreme Court of 
the United States on petition for writs 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

Twelve suits were instituted by own- 
ers and operators of coal mines against 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
its district and coal unions, officers, 
members, etc. Complainants were 316 
in number, embracing most of the coal 
eompanies operating on a nonunion 
basis in the Southern West Virginia 
field. The suits were instituted to re- 
strain interference with the business 
of the complainants. (See United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 671, Col. 4, 
Volume II). 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 


a court of equity had jurisdiction, in a | 


to take cognizance of the 
controversy, determine the rights of all 
the parties, and grant the relief requi- 
site to meet the ends of justice in order 
to prevent multiplicity of suits. 


single suit, 


The court sought to restrain certain | 


allegedly improper acts of the respond- 
ents but held that the United Mine Work- 
ers of America did not constitute, of 
itself, an unlawful conspiracy in re- 


straint of interstate trade or commerce, | 


although the purposes ort the union, if 
realized, would affect wages, hours of 
labor, and living conditions, and although 
its power would be used in furtherance 


of collective bargaining which would in-° 


cidentally affect production and the price 
of coal sold in interstate commerce. 
The questions presented in the brief 


in support of the petitions for writs of | 


certiorarir are two: First, did the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals have jurisdic- 
tion in the eases under the Sherman An- 
titrust Act and the Clayton Act, on the 
ground that the petitioners were en- 
gaged in a conspiracy in restraint of in- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Output of Crude Oil 
Sets Record in May 


Production of 76.264,000 Bar- 
rels Increase of 40,000 
Over Month Last Year. 


Production of crude oil in the United 


! States in May set a new high record 


with a total output of 76,264,000 barrels, 
an increase of 40,400 barrels over the 
preceding month and of 442,200 over the 
corresponding period of last year, ac- 
cording to an announcement made pub- 
lic June 30 by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The Seminole pool in Oklahoma, with 
a daily average output of 339,000 bar- 
rels, representing an increase of 25,000 
barrels over April, was directly responsi- 
ble for setting the new record produc- 
tion. 

The announcement, 
lows: 

Crude ~Petroleum: All records for the 
production of crude petroleum were 
broken in May, 1927, when 76,264,000 
barrels were transported from producing 
properties in the United States. 
represents a daily average of 2,460,000 
barrels, an increase since the previous 
month of 40,400 barrels and over May, 
1926, of 442,200 barrels, or 22 per cent. 

The Seminole field continued to oc- 


in full text, fol- 


This | 


|Mr. Butler Says 
Stronger Fleet 


To Be Provided 


Hopeful of Results at Con- 

for Further 

Limiting of Ar- 
maments, 


ference 


Opposition to Idea 
Of Destroying Ships 





of 1921-22 
Car- 


Believes 


Has 


Treaty 
Not 


ried 


Been 


by 


out 
Signers. 


While the Amertcan people are en- 


‘couraging themselves to hope for some 
satisfactory conclusions at the Geneva 
Conference on further limitation of arm- 
ament, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
they, through Congress, will provide for 
all that is necessary to ensure national 
security and defense, Representative But- 
ler (Rep.), of Westchester, Pa., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, announced orally on June 30. 
He said he believed that Americans are 
practically a unit in the belief that, if 
necessary, there should be additions to 
the national defense. “Come what may,” 
he said, “I do not see how the United 
States Government can escape responsi- 
bility for further ship construction in the 
national defense in order to reach a par- 
ity with friendly foreign powers.” 
“While I am scarcely hopeful, I do 
most earnestly wish for the success of 
the Geneva conference,” said Mr. Butler. 
“I believe the American people tave 
; made up their mind that there shall be 
no further destruction of public property 
that is useful for national defense.” 
Results of Conference. 
| “Because of what they have learned 
in the last six months about what has 
been going on abroad, they are smarting 
over the results * the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22, when the 5-5-3 ratio 
and subsequent scrapping of certain bat- 
tleships, cte., -were provided for by 
treaty. The answer of the American 
people, in the light of what was provided 
for in the Washington treaty and in the 
light of what we have recently learned. 
may be epitomized as: ‘We made the 
great sacrifice then; the other nations 
must make the sacrifice now.’ 


“T believe that the American people 
are practically a unit on that thought. 
I do not think there is anyone who knows 
anything whatsoever about the military 
armaments of the different nations, then 
and now, who does not sincerely believe 
! that the results that they hoped to ob- 
tain out of the Washington Conference 
and the Washington treaty signed by the 
powers in 1922 have not been obtained 
and believe sincerely that the spirit of 
the Washington treaty has been violated 
by ail the nations signatory to that 
treaty with the single exception of the 
United States. 

“We broke up $275,000,000 of Govern- 
ment property, a huge sum which we 
had put into ships o€ war, and we in 
America, through authority of Congress, 
spent $27,000,000 more to accomplish the 
| ends sought by the Treaty so that a real 
limitation of naval armament might be 
attained ~vith the good faith of the 
American Government. Then the other 
| nations which subscribed, through their 
representatives, to that Treaty, started 
| to build ships of war which were not 
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Britain Approves 
Ship Parity Plan 





Secretary of State Kellogg 


Learns of Agreement 
at Geneva. 


All misunderstanding regarding the 
attitude of Great-Britian on the question 
of parity with the United States in the 
matter of naval vessels of all descrip- 
tions has been removed, it was stated 
orally on June 30 by the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg. . 

The Secretary stated that he had re- 
ceived information from the chairman of 
the American Delegation at the tripar- 
tite naval conference at Geneva, Hugh L, 
Gibson, that he had been called upon 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, W. 

re Bridgeman, and Lord Robert Cecil, 
member of the British Delegation, to 
clear up any misunderstanding that 
might exist on the subject of parity in 
all classes of ships, between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Both Mr. Bridgeman and Lord Cecil 
informed Mr. Gibson, the Seeretary 
stated, that there was no question in 
their minds or that of the British gov- 
ernment that the United States was en- 
titled to absolute parity and that nego- 
tiations should be conducted on that 
basis. 

Secretary Kellogg indicated his grati- - 


cupy the spotlight and was directly re- | fication at receiving this news and that 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6. 


the misapprehension had been cleared, 
away. ; 
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Recommendations Made for 
Simplicity in Schedules and 
Unified Nomenclature. 


Customs tariffs is cne of the subjects 
relating to world trade most fully dis- 
cussed in the final report of the World 
Economic Conference at Geneva, made 
by the President General, the Prime 
Minister of Belgium, M. Theunis, which 
has just been reccived by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Topics grouped under the heading 
“Customs Tariffs” are: Simplification of 
Customs Tariffs; Unification of Tariff 
Nomenclature; Stability of Customs Tar- 
iffs; Application of Tariffs; Customs For- 
malities, and Trade Statistics. 

The full text of this section of the re- 
port, as received at the Department of 
State, is as follows: 

Customs Tariffs. The question of 
Customs tariffs has two different as- 
pects according as it is regarded from 
the'point of view of form or from that 
of substance, i. e. of the actual amount 
of the import duties. The latter as- 
pect, which is directly allied to the 
question of commercial treaties, will be 
dealt with later in connection with the 
general problem of commercial policy. 

As regards the first class of ques- 
tions, the Conference unanimously 


recognized the desirability of simplify- | 


ing Customs tariffs as far as possible, 
particularly by avoiding unwarranted 
subdivisions; 
tablishment of a systematic Customs 
nomenclature, the use of which would 


in due course be assured by individual | 


| Changes Objectionable. 


measures taken by the Governments and | 


regularized by the conclusion of bilat- 
eral or multilateral international con- 
ventions; it emphasized the urgent ne- 
cessity of stabilizing Customs tariffs, 


by the conclusion of long-term commer- | el 
| tariffs. 
The main causes oi this instability are | 


cial treaties or otherwise; it recapitu- 


lated rules for securing the maximum | 


of equity in the application of duties and 
defined the principies on which Customs 


formalities should be based; and finally | 
it passed a recommendation in favor of | 


the execution, to the fullest possible 
extent, of .the Convention of 
ber 31, 1913, establishing an interna- 
tional Bureau of Trade Statistics. 


1. Simplification of Customs Tariffs. | 
The Conference considers that the enor- | 


mows increase in the number of tariff 
headings and the excessive number of 
sub-headings in the various items—a 


practice which has grown up since the | 


war—constitute in many cases a con- 
siderable obstacle to the development 
of international commerce, that States 


as possible, and that consideration 
should be given to the difficulties it 
causes as regards the nomenclature the 


establishment of which the Conference j 


recommends. 

The Conference considers that it is 
above all necessary to avoid tariff sub- 
headings which do not refer to articles 
of a different nature and which are 
merely intended to discriminate between 
articles of different origin. 


Unification Proposed 
In Tariff Nomenclature 
2. Unification 
ture. 
fixed nomenclature for goods subject 


to Customs duties is an essential con- | 
dition of equity in their application and | 
may | 


ease in their collection, that it 
also contribute to the exchange of goods 
not subject to duty, and that it con- 
stitutes a favorable basis for the im- 
provement of trade statistics. 

It is of the greatest importance for 
international trade that tne Customs 
nomenclature of all countries should 
correspond as closely as possible with 
the actual types of goods manufactured 
and their current trade names, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by their scientific 
designation. 

Any Customs classification should be 
as objective as possible, lest it should 
become a means of discriminating to 
the prejudice of any country or 


any country. 

A single systematic 
based either on the successive stages of 
manufacture or on the different types 
of goods, is perfectly well adaptable to 
different economic or fiscal theories, and 
it is not the nomenclature but the rate 
of duty attached to each such stage or 


type which is the means of establishing | 
the degree of protection which, in ac- | maintenance 


| among nations. 


cordance with its own tariff system, a 
country desires to give to a certain prod- 
uct, in accordance with its conception 
of national economy. 

In these circumstances, the adoption 


ready been shown by its application to 
products of special complexity, would 
help to remove a subject for dispute 
which might become an obstacle to in- 
ternational trade. 


The common adoption of an agreed | 


nomenclature would promote the conclu- 
sion of commeicial treaties and would 
prevent their application from becoming 
the subject of perpetual disputes. 

The Conference therefore recommends: 

(1) That the Council of the League of 
Nations should take the 
drawing up an appropriate procedure for 


establishing. in liaison with the produc- ! 


ing and commercial organization con- 
cerned, a systematic Customs nomencla- 
ture in accordance with a general plan 
covering all classes of goods; 

(2) That a selection be made of an 
order of priority fixed among the various 
groups of commodities so that the com- 
mon nomenclature may be gradually 
worked out. beginning with those classes 
of goods for which it can most readily 
be introduced; 

(3) That the common nomenclature 
thus obtained should be submitted to the 
various Governments at each stage of 
preparation, and should then be trans- 
mitted to the producing and commercial 
“rcles concerned, and that such com- 


it has proposed the es- | 


; Manent and secure trade 


Decem- ; 


of Tariff Nomencla- | 
The Conference considers that a | 


| putes 


of | 
specializing tariffs to the advantage of | 


| . 
; toms duties, 
of a common nomenclature, as has al- ! 


initiative in 





2 Tariff Stability Is Urged Upon Nations of World 


In Report of International Economic Conference 


munication should be accompanied by 
an explanation of the principles unier- 
lying Customs classification and the ar- 
rangement of items; 

(4) That, if the adoption of a common 
nomenclature for various important 
branches of production seems, after the 
inquiry and consultation referred to in 
he preceding paragraphs, to be realizable 
before a complete nomenclature has been 
established, the adoption of such nomen- 
clature should be suggested to the Gov- 
ernments by means of a diplomatic con- 
ference or by other means; 

(5) That, either by means of bilateral 
agreements or by a plurilateral conven- 
tion or by any other procedure, Govern- 
ments should undertake to apply this 
common nomenclature and bring their 
methods of passing goods through the 
Customs and of levying duties into line 
with it; 


(6) That the Governments which have | 
adopted the common nomenclature should | 
| undertake 
| applying arbitrary 


impair its value by 

or discriminatory 
specifications to the detriment of. third 
States; 

(7) That, notwithstanding the above 
provisions, States should not be bound 
in practice to introduce into their Cus- 
toms tariffs all the subdivisions of the 
common nomenclature, it being under- 
stood that they will conform, in the head- 
ings they use, to the rules of classifica- 
tion and the description which will have 
been settled in common; 

(8) That, in order to ensure the execu- 
tion of engagements entered into by 


not to 


States with regard to nomenclature, the | 


League of Nations should propose such 
measures of publicity, information, 
friendly settlement or arbitration as the 
nature of the engagements make it pos- 
sible to adopt. 


Sudden and Frequent 


3. Stability of Customs Tariffs. One 
of the most formidable obstacles in the 
way of establishing and developing per- 
relations be- 
the instability 


tween countries is 


to be sought, on the one hand, in the 


fluctuations of exchanges when Customs | 
duties are payable in paper currency, | 
and, on the other hand, in the fact that | 


customs autonomy makes its possible 


for States to modify their Customs duties | 
even as regards States with which they ! 
have concluded’ commercial conventions. | 
| Statistics. e 
(1) That States should refrain from | 


The Conference recommends: 


making frequent or sudden changes in 


their Customs duties on account of the | 
| instability which such changes cause in 
trade relations and the serious difficul- | 
ties or disputes which they occasion in | 


connection with the execution of con- 


, é : | tracts already concluded; 
should refrain from this practice as far | 


(2) That in cases in which currency 
stability has not yet been fully secured, 
Customs duties should be levied on a 
gold basis, or their incidence should be 
periodically adjusted on the basis of an 
official index of prices, the adjustment 


; to be made only at dates fixed in ad- 


vance and only when alterations of in- 
cidence represent an appreciable per- 
centage of the duties; 


(3) That, in commevcial treaties, as 
wide a use as possible should be made | 
of the guarantees of stability afforded | 


by the consolidation of duties, or in cases 


| in which currency stability is insufficient | 
to allow of the consolidation of the duties | 
themselves; by any other means for ad- | 


Mine Union Appeals 
In Injunction Cases | 


justing the incidence of duties; 
(4) That States should conclude their 
commercial treaties for as long a period 


as possible and should follow, in this re- | 
| gard, the policy practiced by a large 


number of countries before the war. 
4. Application of tariffs. 


desire to express an opinion as to the 
respective advantages and drawbacks of 


ad valorem and specific duties; it is nev- ! 
| ertheless desirable that endeavors should | 


be made to secure their equitable applica- 
tion in all cases. 

In the case of ad valorem tariffs, dis- 
often 


country of origin or the valuation of sim- 


ilar products in the importing country. | 


On the other hand, in the application of 


specific duties, the main difficulties are | 
| caused by uncertainty as to the tariff 
nomenclature, | 


item applicable to a given article. 


(1) That any system of enquiries or 
investigations in connection with the ap- 
plication of ad valorem duties or mod- 
ification of tariffs shall be framed and 
administered with full regard for the 
business interests involved and for the 
of commercial good will 
Enquiries or inspections 
involving inquisitional procedure or ar- 
bitrary methods shall be eliminated; 

(2) That. for the application of Cus- 
States should make provi- 
sion, in case of dispute, for equitable pro- 
cedure by appea! to administrative or or- 
dinary courts in which the importer can 
be heard or defend his interests by pro- 


| ducing evidence or demanding such ex- 
| pert examination as may be necessary. 

definite | 
| stipulations in their Customs legislation | 
| and possibly in their commercial] treaties, | 


(3) That States should, by 


endeavor to limit the-difficulty of apply- 
ing duties so that trade may acquire Ehat 
security without which it can neither de- 
velop nor even be maintained. 


with analogous provisions contained in 


toms Formalities, the Conference con- 
siders it desirable to put forward the 
following recommendations: 

(1) Consular fees should be.a charge, 


; fixed in amount and not exceeding the 


cost of issue, rather than an additional 
source of revenue. Arbitrary or variable 
consular fees cause not only an increase 
of charges, which is at times unexpected, 
but also an unwarrantable uncertainty in 
trade. 

Failing any general agreement, it 
would be desirable that States should, 
in this matter, embody mutual guaran- 
tees in their commercial treaties. 

(2) The Conference, calling attention 
to the recommendations contained in the 





| Economic Committee has before 


of is ; 
| tional trade.” 





The Inter- ! 
| national Economies Conference does not 





arise concerning the true ; 
value or current level of prices in the | 


| Court in the 
| Coronado Coal Co., 259 U. S. 344, and in 
; United Leather Workers v. Herbert, 265 | 


Compilation of Trade 
Statistics Indorsed 


Equitable Application of Ad- 
Valorem Duties Proposed 
to Avoid Disputes. 


Annex to Article 14 of the Convention 
for the Simplification of Customs For- 
malities, recommends that an express 
guarantee should be added providing for 
a right of appeal, which could be exer- 
cised, either by the importer or by the 


exporter, against Customs penalties, and | 
more especially against such penalties | 
as might be imposed in cases of mani- | 


fest clerical errors. 


(3) The Conference, appreciating the | 


full value of the progress already made 
in the matter of Customs regulations un- 
der the influence of the “Convention rel- 
ative to the Simplification of Customs 
Formalities” concluded at Geneva on No- 
vember 3, 1923, which is now in force in 
25 countries, 


Recommends: 


(a) That the said Convention should 
be ratified as soon as possible by those 


| countries which have not yet ratified it 


or which have not yet made arrange- 
ments to bring their regulations into 
line with the principles of liberty rec- 
ommended therein; 

(b) That its provisions should be ap- 
plied by the contracting States as gen- 
erously as possible. 

(4) The following 


the 
it a 
proposal designed to repress the prac- 


“The Conference, informed that 


tice of false Customs declarations and | 
invoices, and without desiring to antici- | 
| pate the results of its investigations, de- 


sires to make it clear that it is opposed 


to any dishonest practices in interna- | 


(No Final Act was drawn 
up by the Conference.) 


6. Trade Statistics. The Conference ap- | 
preciates the desirability of making sta- | 
tistics comparable by adopting a com- | 
observes the | 
this direction under | 


nomenclature, and 
progress made in 
the influence of the Convention dated 
December 31, 1913, which set up in Brus- 


sels an International Bureau for Trade 


mon 


excellent preparation for the realization 
of the international 


which, moreover, should have, when 


adopted, a beneficial effect on the unifi- 


Porto Rico Develops 


cation of trade statistics. 
The Conference therefore recommends: 
(1) That the States which have signed 
the Convention dated December 31, 1913, 


and have not yet ratified it should do so | 
as soon as possible, and that the Gov- | 
signed it ; 


ernments which have not 


| should accede to it; 


(2) That the 


for the compilation of the comparative 
statistics with the publication of which 
it has been entrusted under the said 
Convention. 


Supreme Court Asked to Rule 
on Legality of Persuading 
Men to Quit Work. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
terest trade and commerce. Second, did 
these courts err in enjoining and re- 
straining the officers and members of the 
United Mine Workers of America from 


persuading the employes of respondents | 


to become members of the union and 
cease their labor in the production of 
coal? 
Deny Restrain of Trade. 
The petitioners deny that they were 


1 | engaged in any restraint of interstate 
The Conference therefore recommends: 


trade and commetce, and they further 


| deny that the courts below were justified 


in restraining the officers and members 


| of the United Mine Workers of America 
| from peaceably persuading the employes 


of the respondents to become members 
of the union and cease work. It is con- 
tended that the courts below erred in 
holding that the petitioners were en- 


| gaged in a conspiracy in violation of the 
| Sherman and Clayton Acts. 


Whereas the Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that the decisions of the Supreme 
United Mine Workers v. 


U. S. 457, are not in point, the peti- 
tioners submit that the decisions in these 
two cases are decisive of the question 
involved. 
Errors 


Are Assigned. 


Error is assigned in that the lower | 
| courts enjoined petitioners from peace- 
| ably persuading respondent’s employes 


to cease work and join the miners’ union. 


| It is submitted that the Circuit Court of 
5. Customs Formalities. In accordance 


Appeals erred in its construction of the 


| opinions of the Supreme Court in the 
the Convention on Simplification of Cus- | 


Hitchman case the 
Foundries case. 


In conclusion the petitioners state that 


and American 


| the nonunion operators of West Virginia 


have universally resorted to individual 
contracts, in which the helpless and often 
ignorant employe, working at will, agrees 
that he will not join a union and con- 
tinue his employment; and on the as- 
sumption that these contracts have in- 
suiated their nonunion labor the op- 
erators. secure injunctions, that not 
merely by terror, but by their terms pre- 
vent the union, under hazard of fine and 
imprisonment, from carrying the peace- 
able argument of their craft organiza- 
tion to those who are without its mem- 
bership 


} 


recommendation | 


| might be embodied in the Final Act of |. than 


| the Conference: 





agreement recom- | 
mended by the Conference for the adop- | 
| tion of a common Custéms nomenclature, 


Contracting Parties | 
should furnish the Bureau in Brussels as | 
soon as possible with the data required | 














Scarlet Fever Drop 


Is Shown by Public 


With Cooler Weather in Latter Two Weeks 


Health Service Data Heat Continues to Rise in August, However, in Coast Dis- 
tricts While Dropping in Interior. 


Report for Week Ending 
June 11 Indicates Higher 


Average, However. 


Typhoid on Increase 


Diphtheria and Smallpox Also 
More Prevalent Than 
Last Year. 


} 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are still comparatively cool, while low 
barometric pressure usually prevails over 
the interior districts. Here the atmos- 
phere becomes unstable in the lower lev- 
els, due to intense local heating; and con- 
ditions favor the formation of thunder- 
stotms over the districts from the Rocky 
Mountains eastward, with occasional 
winds of the tornado type. These lat- 
ter are mostly of short duration with 


| quite narrow paths, often destructive, it 


The prevalence of scarlet fever in the | 


United States for the week ended June 
11 of this year was lower than that for 
the corresponding week of 1926, although 
it showed an appreciable increase over 
the average number of cases for the past 
nine years, the United States Public 
Health Service announced June 30 in its 
weekly review on the prevalence of com- 
municable diseases. 

Diphtheria, smallpox and typhoid fever 
showed increases in prevalence as com- 
pared with last year, while measles and 
deaths resulting from influenza and pneu- 
monia declined. 

The full text of the weekly review fol- 
lows: 

The United States Public Health Setv- 


| ice has issued the following statement re- 


garding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States. 

The 100 cities reporting cases ysed in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
30,900,000. The estimated popu- 
lation of the 94 cities reporting deaths 


| is more than 30,260,000. 


Weeks ended June 11, 1927, and June 
12, 1926. 
1927 1926 
Cases reported: 
Diphtheria: 
41 States 
100 cities .cccteosees.. 
Measles: 
40 States 
100 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
42 States ... 
Scarlet fever: 
41 Statcs 
100 cities .... 
Smallpox: 
42 States 
100 cities .... 


1,498 
960 


| Typhoid fever: 

It considers that international cooper- | 
ation on the basis of the provisions of | 
the said Convention will constitute an 


41 States 
100 cities 
Deaths reported: 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
94 cities é 
Smallpox: 
S48 CMC: 5 casera 
MSDE 5 sc enede: ss 


Sanitary Enginering 


Only 19 of 76 Municipalities 
Now Have Neither Water 
or Sewage Systems. 


Notable progress in the development 


| of sanitary engineering projects in Porto | 
| Rico is reported in a statement just | 
| It had its inception during the latter part 


made public by the Department of Com- 
merce based upon a report from the 
American Trade Commissioner, H. P. 
McGowan, at San Juan, P. R. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Porto Rico ieads the West Indies in 
sanitary engineering and during the last 
four years the construction program for 
public water supply and sewerage sys- 


' tems has shown a development which is 


particularly noteworthy. 
Of the Island’s 76 municipalities, 24 
have constructed both waterworks and 





| the various coasts, 
| peratures still continue to rise, due to 
| the effect of the adjacent slowly warming 


is true, yet on account of the small 
areas usually affected are not a serious 
menace except when they happen to visit 
thickly settled or extensive commercial 
areas where loss of life and damage to 
property may be serious. 

Over the Pacific coast and northern 
portions of the Plateau region, July is 
the middle period of the dry season and 
little or no precipitation occurs, while in 
Arizona, New Mexico and portions of 
nearby States it is the most pronounced 
portion of the rainy season, particularly 
in the mountains, where thunderstorms, 
chiefly of a mild type, are of more fre- 
quent occurrence than in the majority 
of eastern districts. 

The general cyclonic systems are 
usually at their weakest and storms 
originating in the western Canadian and 
Rocky Mountain regions rarely persist 
over considerable distances. Likewise 
the anticyclones are weak, but at times 
afford much relief from the hot, stagnant 
conditions that frequently prevail for 
considerable periods during the month. 


Weather Usually Cooler 
in Latier Half of Month 


As a rule the temperature continues 
to increase over that usually experienced 
during the latter part of June, but by 
the middle of the month it has mainly 


| attained its maximum over the interior 


districts and there is usually a slight 
cooling by the end of the month, par- 
ticularly during the night hours. Along 
however, the tem- 


waters. This is particularly noticeable 


| over the Pacific coast districts where the 
| prevailing westerly wind prolongs the 


period of increasing warmth into August 


| and occasionally into September. 


As a rule the highest temperatures of 
the year occur in July, frequently rising 


| above 100 degrees in all parts of the 


country, save near the seacoast where 
the cool sea-breezes exert a moderating 
influence. 
Temperatures in 
reached the 90 degree 


July have never 
mark at some 


| points along the immediate California 


coast, though at comparatively short 


| distances inland they frequently rise to 





sewerage systems; 52 have waterworks | 


only; and one has only the sewers. Only 
19 municipalities have neither facility. 
Systems Supply. Urban Population. 
Of: the 1,300,000 inhabitants (1920 
census) some 350,000 can be considered 
as‘urban population, and of this total 
about 300,000 are supplied ‘with water by 
public systems. Approximately half 
these consumers are supplied with 


| treated water. 


During the fiscal year 1925-26, comple- 
tion of new waterworks was limited to 
an extension of the Fajardo system and 
the addition of a small water supply 
system for the schools in Aguada. But 
waterworks in Toa Alta and Adjuntas 
are under construction, and the new San 
Juan system when completed will also 


| provide water for the towns of Bayamon 
and Guaynabo. 


A purification plant consisting of 
mechanical sand filters and chlorination 
plant has already been built for the new 
San Juan system and Mayaguez and 
Arecibo have prepared plans for rapid 
sand filters and chlorination installations. 
Ponce and several smaller towns are try- 
ing to arrange for the financing of sim- 
ilar equipment for water sterilization. 


Vaccination Planned 
At Penal Institutions 


The Department of Justice announced 
June 30 that plans have been outlined 
whereby the Government will employ all 
of the latest methods to immunize of- 
ficers, employes and inmates of federal 
penal institutions from contagious dis- 
eases. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

In the division of the Department of 
Justice having charge of the operations 
of Federal penal and. correctional insti- 
tutions, plans are now effected to im- 
munize all officers, employes and in- 
mates of the several penal and correc- 
tional institutions, Arrangements have 
been made for smallpox and typhoid vac- 
cination in the correctional institutions. 
In a short time similar treatments will 
be giver in the penal institutions, 


110 degrees or higher. At a few points 


| along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and 


locally in the Great Lakes region tem- 
peratures of 100 degrees have neve been 
recorded. 

Maximum temperatures of 110 to 115 
degrees are occasionally reported during 
July in the Great Plains and nearby 
areas, and they may rise daily above 
100 degrees for long periods in these 
regions. 

Probably the longest recorded contin- 
ued period of intense heat over a large 


| area occurred during the summer of 


1901. This heated period covered nearly 
the entire central portions of the coun- 
try, but was most severe over the lower 
Missouri and middle Mississippi Valleys. 


of June and continued almost without a 
break until near the end of July. At 
points in Missouri and in the eastern por- 
tions of Kansas and Nebraska the daily 
maximum temperatures averaged above 


{ 100 degrees for periods of 35 to nearly 


Telemeter Developed 
To Record Strains 


Standards Bureau Announces 
_ Recent Developments in 
Measuring Live Loads. 


Recent developments and applications 
of the electric telemeter by which 
strains in structures are recorded at a 
distance are described in a statement 
made public on June 30 by the Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce. 
The statement in full text follows: 

For a number of years the Bureau 
of Standards has been developing a 
photographic apparatus for measuring 
strains in structures. of various kinds 
produced by live loads such as motor 
trucks, trains, or moving crowds of peo- 
ple. This instrument is called a tele- 
meter, and reproduces upon a strip of 
photographie film the mechanical move- 
ment resulting from strains in struc- 
tures under live loading. 

A paper just presented describes some 
recent improvements in this instrument 
and shows photographic records of 
strains in air ships, street ¢ar rails, coal 
hoisting rope, and the deflection of a 
mine stopping slab under an explosion 
test. 

The paper also describes a telemeter 
cartridge which can be embedded in the 
concrete of a dam, and which indicates 
strains in the concrete as the reservoir 
is filled. Electric wires from the car- 
tridge lead to a place where observa- 
tions can be made. A pressure gauge 
is also shown which is designed for 
fluid pressures ranging up to 40,000 
pounds per square inch. 


Lloyd W. Bertraud Granted 
Leave from Air Mail 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, has announced orally that a 30- 
day leave of absence has been granted 
to Lloyd W. Bertaud, an air mail pilot. 
Pilot Bertaud operates a plane between 
Hadley Field, N. J., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Department’s announcement ex- 
pressed the belief that a furlough was 
obtained by Pilot Bertaud for the pur- 
pose of attempting an airplane flight 
between New York City and Rome, 
Italy, 


40 days, reaching extremes of 110 de- 
grees or Over on some days and failing 
to reach 100 degrees on only two or 
three days of the entire period. 

The highest temperature ever observed 
in the United States, 134 degrees on 
July 10, 1913, was reported from Green- 
land Ranch, an observing station in one 
of the depressed valleys of southern 
California. 


Coolness Seldom Hurts 
Crops During July 


July rarely experiences temperatures 
sufficiently low to cause injury to im- 
portant crops, but occasional cool waves 
afford temporary relief from the mid- 
summer heat, and the nights are mainly 
sufficiently cool for comfort in all north- 
ern and elevated districts. 

Probably no month of the year is 
subject to greater variations of precipi- 
tation than July over the central and 
eastern portions of the country. 

This is notably the case in the Great 
Plains where recorded monthly totals for 
July range from nothing to as much as 
10 to 15 and even 20 inches. Similar con- 
ditions are also occasionally found in the 
Southeastern States, ‘particularly in 
Florida, and to a slightly less extent 
over many other eastern and central dis- 
tricts. 

The month is nearly free fro mprecipi- 
tation over the Pacific Coast States and 
in the northern Plateau, but generous 
falls frequently occur from western 
Texas to southeastern California and in 
the adjacent States of Colorado and 
Utah. 

Damage to growing crops by lack of 
rain is more likely to be widespread in 
July than in any other month of the 
year. This is particularly true as to the 
corn crop, which is mostly at such a 
stage of growth in July as to suffer 
greatly from any important deficiency 
in soil moisture. 


Severe Drought Recorded 
in Summer of 1901 


Among the severe droughts that have 
caused extensive damage to crops in the 
United States may be mentioned that of 
the latter part of June and practically 
the whole of July, 1901. Dufing this 
period precipitation was greatly de- 
ficient, or even entirely absent over much 
of the interior portion of the country, 
including the principal corn-producing 
States, and as stated elsewhere, intense 
heat prevailed at that time generally 
over the same regions. 

The combination of heat and drought 
threatened an almost total loss of the 
corn crop in numerous States, but, for- 
tunately, good rains near the end of July 
partly revived’ the crop. The yield of 
corn for the entire country in that year 
was reduced from an average of about 
25 bushels per acre to less than 17 
bushels. In Kansas, the center of the 
drought area, the average yield was re- 
duced to 7.8 bushels, Arkansas to 8, 
Oklahoma and Missouri to 10, and most 
other near-by States averaged less than 
one-half the usual yield. 

The year 1913 was also notable for 
both drought and heat, the drought be- 
ing particularly severe in Kansas, 
where the corn crop. suffered even 
greater injury than in 1901, the yield 
for the State as a whole being reduced 
to an average of Mttle more than 3 
bushels per acre. Fortunately, timely 
rain in other States prevented as great 
loss to the corn belt as a whole as was 
experienced in 1901. 

Severe storms over the Gulf and South 
Atlantic regions, known usually as trop- 
ical hurricanes, occurring largely in the 
late summer and early autumn months, 
are at times experienced in July, fhough 
these are usually less destructive than 
those coming later in the season. The 
damaging effects of these are confined 
mainly to the coast districts. 


Shifting Coastline 
On Long Island Is 
Of Official Concern 


Survey Is Being Made on 
South Shore to Determine 
Ultimate Effect. 


Charts Are Changed 


Coast and Geodetic Maps Are 
Used in Suits Involving 
Property Rights. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tion,” is making a continuous survey 
of the south shore of Long Island, as 
the shore line is constantly changing and 
affecting property ownership. The shore 
Hne at Little Egg Inlet has fluctuated 
back and forth, abolishing old bays and 
making new ones. The changes have 
been so great that a chart of the coast 
line of 1850, for instance, would hardly 
be recognized in the chart of today. 

“The records of the surveys by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey,” Captain 
Patton added, “are frequently used to 
settle questions of fact involved in liti- 
gation affecting titles of lands border; 
on our navigable waters. An intere! 
ing example of this use is found in th 
suit in the courts of New York State 
over the title to the western part of 
Rockaway Point at the entrance to Ja- 
maica Bay near New York City. The 
character of the physical facts at issue 
and the fact that property said to be 
valued at some thirty million dollars was 
involved, made the case a particularly 
interesting and important one. 

Inclose Jamaica Bay. 

“Rockaway Point is the easterly of 
two points which inclose Jamaica Bay. 
Between these points lies Rockaway 
Inlet, a deep channel through which ffow 
the tidal waters entering and leaving 
the Bay. The title to Rockaway Point 
passed from the State to a private in- 
dividual more than a century ago, and 
thence eventually to the corporation now 
in possession. 

“During that century Rockaway 
Point has grown to the westward a dis- 
tance of some four miles or more as 
the result of sands deposited at its ex- 
tremity by waves and currents. The 
City and State of New York claimed 
that about 1887 this Point, in the course 
of its westward growth, overtook and 
annexed an island and that, as title to 
this island had never passed from the 
State, it remained State property after 
it became attached to the mainland, and 
in consequence title to that part of the 
present Point which consisted of the 
farmer island and all subsequent accre- 
tions was still vested in the State. 


Records of Survey. 

“The case for each side was pr 
pared and presented by an impressive 
array of legal and scientific talent, the 
former Secretary of State, Charles E. 
Hughes, being one of the attorneys for 
the corporation. Yet the facts which 
formed the basis for the final decision 
were obtained from the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. From the records of fre- 
quent topographic and hydrographic 
surveys made by the Bureau at that 
Point, the corporation was enabled to 
establish to the satisfaction of the court 
that Rockaway Point had not overtaken 
and annexed an island as claimed by 
the State, but that on the contrary, as 
the Point grew to the westward, there 
had always been a navigable channel 
between it and any islands still further 
west, that the existence of the island 
had not been continuous but that one 
would be washed away by the encroach- 
ment of the channel while another 
would subsequently appear in a posi- 
tion further west, and that during the 
periods when islands were in existence 
the tendency had been for island, chan- 
nel and Point to move to the westward 
in unison.” 
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* Four Billion D Dollars 
Available to Operate 
Federal Departments 


Regular Annual and Perma- 
nent Appropriations Re- 
leased for Use. 


For Fiseal Year 1928 


Aircraft Budget Amounts to 
$82,500,000, Exclusive of 
$25,000,000 Authorization. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
culture, $139,862,989; Department of 
Commerce, $36,630,450; Department of 
the Interior, $285,484,020; Department of 
Justice and the Judiciary, $26,400,869; 
Department of Labor, $10,159,516; De- 
partment of the Navy, $318,131.957; 
Postoffice Department (payable from 
postal revenues), regular annual only, 
$755,336,200; Department of State, $12,- 
155,119; Department of the Treasury, 
$1,487,355,693 (including public debt re- 
tirement); Department of War, $367, 
857,329; the District of Columbia, $38,- 
$25,385. 

Modernizing of Battleships Provided. 

Military activities of the Department 
of War, included in the foregoing totals, 

re taken care of for the year with an 
appropriation of $280,618,885, besides $4,- 

' 445,000 reappropriated from a previous 
session, and a contract authorization of 
$4,495,000, 

For the Navy, the total includes 
available fund, from last session’s appro- 
priation, of $25,910,000 for construction 
and machinery, armor and armament and 
modernizing of battleships, under the 
head of increase of the Navy, togethey 
with $4,000,000 transferred to the in- 
crease of the Navy from the Naval Sup- 
ply Account Fund. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions has already computed that the ap- 


e 


propriations for the new fiscal year em- | 


brace items totaling $50,169,094 specifi- 
eally for aircraft and that adding to this 
the proportion of the general appropria- 
tions for pay, subsistence, transporta- 
tion, clothing, etc., for the Army, Navy, 
etc., the Government’s aircraft budget, 
available in the new fiscal year, amounts 
to approximately $82,500,000, exclusive 
of $25,000,000 more authorized to be con- 
tracted for during the year. 

Army and Navy pension money avail- 
able July 1 totals $221,000,000 plus ad- 
ministrative expenses making the total, 
$222,816.000: This includes provision for 
paying survivors, descendants oy depen- 
dents of the War of 1812, the Indian 
Wars, the War with Mexico, the Civil 
War, the War with Spain, and for dis- 
abilities incurred by the regular estab- 
lishment of the Army and Navy in 
peace times. 

® The Veterans Bureau has‘a fund avail- 
able in the new year for payments to 
World War veterans and administrative 


4 expenses, of $473,400,000. The $221,000,- 


000 for Army and Navy pensions, under 
the head of Pension Bureau, is approxi- 
mately $58,000,000 less than the peak 
appropriation for the pension fund for 
the fiscal year 1921. 

The Pension Bureau, illustrating the 
distribution of its funds by wars, stated 
orally, on June 30, that for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, there was ex- 
pended by the Pension Bureau on account 
of the War of 1812, $7,400; War with 
Mexico, $434,792; Indian Wars, $1,900,- 
185; Civil War, $171,605,623; War with 
Spain, $30,223,218; and to Army and 
Navy personnel, or dependents, of the 
regular establishment in the 
service, $3,655,799. 

Smaller Appropriations Not Expected. 

Representative Madden (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, has said orally that 
with a maintenance of a minimum en- 

“listed strength of the Army at 118,750 
men, with increased appropriations 
needed to carry out the air program of 
the Army, both in personnel and ma- 
terial, with needed provision for perma- 
nent housing of the Army personnel, and 
with diminished stocks of war supplies. 
smaller appropriations and expenditures 
for the Army for several years are not 
expected. 

The cost of military activities may, in- 
stead, be increased, he stated. “We have 
passed the point,” he said in discussing 
the cost of Government, “of decreasing 
materially the annual expenditures for 
the routine expenditures of the Govern- 
ment.” 


W. ould ‘Assist Negro 
indents of Farming 


Group Will be of Seibilininn 
in Work of Vocational 
Agriculture. 


A state-wide organization of negro 
students of vocational agriculture that 
will afford an opportunity to pool expe- 
riences has been formed in Virginia un- 
der the name of New Farmers of Vir- 
ginia, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education’s agent for negro schools in 
the South, Dr. H. O. Sargent, stated on 
June 28. 

The organization, accordiig to Dr. 
Sargent, will be of great assistance to 
teachers as well as students in carrying 
out programs in vocational agriculture. 

Perhaps the most desirable feature in 
the fostering of such an organization,” 
he said, “is to develop an appreciative 
attitude toward cooperative organiza- 
tions through participation as well as 
putting up objectives in regard to the 
investment of money made in supervised 
practice work.” 

Twé Objectives for 1927-28. 

Two of the objectives of the New 
Farmers of Virginia for the year 1927-28 
are a savings account for every member, 
and $15,000 invested in farming before 
July 1, 1928. 

The full text of the statemeni follows: 

The agricultural instructors of the 
Virginia negro schools in their annual 
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Appropriation for Battlefield Studies 
Held Not Available for Army Officers 


Comptroller General McCarl Rules Officers’ Mileages Are 
Payable Only from Funds in Army Appropriation. 


The appropriation made by Congress 
for defraying the cost of studies, sur- 
veys, etc., of battleships, in the United 
States, is not available and may not be 
used for the payment of mileage to com- 
missioned officers of the Army when en- 


gaged upon such duty, the Comptroller, 


General of the United States, J. R. 
McCarl, has just ruled. Mr. McCarl in 
his ruling, which was submitted to the 
Secretary of the War, said that such 
mileages of officers are payable only 
from funds provided under mileage of 
the Army in annual appropriation acts 
for the War Department. 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s ruling 
follows: 

The Secretary of War: There has been 
received your letter dated June 13, 1927, 
requesting decision as to the appropria- 
tion that may properly be charged with 
mileage of officers of the Army when 
traveling on duty in connection with the 
objects for which an appropriation Was 
made by the Act of February 23, 1927, 
44 Stat. 1140, which reads: 

“For defraying the cost of studies, 
surveys, and field investigations author- 
ized in the Act entitled ‘An Act to pro- 


| vide for the study and investigation of 


battle fields in the United States for 
commemorative purposes,’ approved June 
11, 1026, $15,000.” 


The act of June 11, 1926, 44 Stat. 726, 


| referred to, provides in part: 


“That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to have made studies and in- 
vestigations and, where necessary, sur- 


veys of all battle fields within the con- | 


tinental limits of the United States 
whereon troops of the United States or 
of the original 13 colonies have been en- 
gaged against a common enemy, with a 
view to preparing a general plan and 


| such detailed projects as may be required 


for properly commemorating such battle 
fields or other adjacent points of historic 
and military interest.” 

Provision is made in annual appro- 
priation acts making appropriations for 
the military and non-military activities 
of the War Department for mileage of 
the Army, reading: 

“For mileage, reimbursement of actual 
traveling expenses, or per diem allow- 
ance in lieu thereof, as authorized by 
law, to commissioned officers, warrant 
officers, contract surgeons, and expert 
accountant, Inspector General’s Depart- 
tent, = 7.” 

The question here for decision is 
whether the payment of mileage to com- 
misisoned officers of the Army for travel 
performed under orders 2nd _ without 
troops, who may be assigned to duty in 
connection with the making of necessary 
studies and investigations of battlefields, 
as contemplated by the enactments re- 
ferred\to above, may be made from the 
appropriation made by the act of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1927, supra, or from appro- 
priations for mileage of the Army. 

The act of April 23, 1904, 33 Stat. 267, 
provided that thereafter “all allowances 
for mileage shall be made solely from 
the sums herein appropriated for such 
purposes,” and this legislation has been 
held to be permanent legislation. 11 
Comp. Dec. 178. There have been ex- 
ceptions made to the act of 1904, as for 
example, the act of May 12, 1917, 40 
Stat. 48, and 65, provided that mileage 
to officers in the Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps, and to officers of the Ordnance 
Department, should be paid from the ap- 
propriations for the work in connection 
with which the travel was performed. 
In this connection see 26 Comp. Dec. 
291; 27 id. 1052. 

It has been uniformly held by the ac- 
counting officers of the Government that 
where one appropriation is available “for 
conference at Petersburg in August. 
1926, voted to sponsor a State organiza- 
tion for students of vocational agricul- 
ture. These instructors decided that boys 
studying vocational agriculture in Vir- 
ginia should band together and perfect 
some sort of an organization in order to 
exchange experiences,- make social con- 
tacts, “talk shop,” and so on. 

While such an organization would 
mean very little to nonvocational students, 
it would be of great assistance to stu- 
dents as well as teachers in putting over 
programs in vocational agriculture. 

Local Units Already Formed. 

Students of vocational agriculture in 
many of the schools of Virginia and other 
States have already*formed local or- 
ganizations. A State organization of stu- 
dents in vocational agriculture will fur- 
nish the necessary inspiration to keep 
these local organizations alive and at the 
same time give the students attending 
the State organization an opportunity 
not only to swap experiences but also 
pool suggestions and develop leadership. 

Furthermore, this will afford an op- 
portunity to show the benefits of coopera- 
tive organization and will give the of- 
ficers and delegates to State meetings 
training in public speaking. Perhaps 
the most desirable feature in the foster- 
ing of such an organization is to develop 
an appreciative attitude toward coopera- 
tive organizations through participation 
as well as putting up objectives in regard 
to the investment of money made in su- 
pervised practice work. 

Carrying out the recommendations of 
the agricultural instructors all of the 
departments of vocational agriculture in 
the negro schools of Virginia sent stu- 
dent representatives to the annual con- 
test of agricultural students which met 
at Petersburg, Va., May 6 and 7, 1927, 
ta perfect the State organization of pu- 
pils of vocational agriculture. 

These representative, students voted 
unanimously in favor of forming a State 
organization, which is to be known as 
New Farmers of Virginia, and elected the 
following officers: 

President, James P. Seaman, State Col- 
lege; vice-president, Boyd Byrd, Caro- 
line; secretary, Austin Charity, Charles 
City; treasurer, Kermit Branch, Chester- 
field; reporter, Eldridge Jeter, Caroline; 
directors. Gulie Taylor, Lancaster; Clif- 
ton Smith, Nansemond; Edward Garnett, 
Gloucester; advisor. Prof. George W. 
Owens, State College, 


‘has been used to aim the gun. 


a specific purpose, no other appropria- 
tion is available for that purpose unless 
the language of the more general ap- 
propriation indicates an intention upon 
the part of the Congress to make it 
available in addition to the appropria- 
tion for the specific object. 1 Comp. Dec. 
126, 317; 17 id. 910; 5 Comp. Gen. 399, 

Accordingly, in reply to your request 
you are advised that the appropriation 
for defraying the cost of studies, surveys, 
etc., of battlefields in the United States 
is not available and may not be used 
for the payment of mileage to commis- 
sioned officers of the Army when engaged 
upon such duty, the mileage of such 
officers being payable only from funds 
provided under mileage of the Army in 
annual appropriation acts for the War 
Department. 


Counsel Is Given 


On Making Lenses 


Bureau of Standards Advises 
Application of Technical 
Skill in Manufacture. 


‘The Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in a statement 
just made public, discusses the néed for 
application of adequate technical knowl- 
edge in making lenses, as set forth in a 
recent publication of the Bureau. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Valuable information for designers of 
optical instruments is contained in Sci- 
entific Paper No. 550 of the Bureau of 
Standards, “Application of the Algebraic 
Aberration Equations to Optical De- 
sign.” 

Although the paper deals with a 
highly technical subject, its importance 
in many different ways will be readily 
appreciated upon a little consideration. 
For instance, it is a good common belief 
that a pair of binoculars which gives a 
good crisp, clear-cut view of a distant 
object does so because of some magic in 
the quality of the glass used in its con- 
struction. 

Assuredly, good glass must be used, 
but differences which are readily per- 
ceived by the untrained observer are 
much more likely to arise from the excel- 
lence of design and workmanship than 
from the quality of the glass. In fact, 
it is fundamentally necessary that the 
optical system be correctly and well de- 
signed if any advantage is to be secured 
through good workmanship and good ma- 
terial. 

Unfortunately, many of the principles 
of optical design have been guarded as 
trade secrets and a surprisingly small 
amount of information in a form for di- 
rect application Ts to be found in scien- 
tific literature dealing with the design 
of optical instruments. Even in Ger- 
many, before the War, there was not a 
school in which the subject was fully 
presented, and in order to learn it was 
necessary to apprentice oneself to one of 
the large optical firms. 

During the War optical design and the 
construction of optical instruments were 
found to constitute a key industry of 
very great importance, because a piece 
of artillery is usually not fired until an 
optical instrument has measured the 
range and a second optical instrument 
_ Not only 
in war but in peace as well, the produc- 
tion of optical instruments is a key in- 
dustry. 

Manufacturing processes and all phases 
of industry are daily becoming more 
dependent upon precise measurements if 
efficient production is to be secured; 
and precise measurements, almost al- 
ways, call for an. optical instrument 
either to make the measurement or to 
calibrate the gauge by which the meas- 
urement is to be made. France and 
England have learned this well and have 
established schools in which optical de- 
sign is taught. 

As yet instruction dealing with this 
subject in this country is inadequate. To 
partly meet this lack the Bureau of 
Standards bas studied the matter and 
published the above-mentioned Scientific 
Paper which gives in great detail one 
phase of the mathematical methods of 
optical instrument design. 

Copies of this paper may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 45 cents apiece. 


Radio Wave Lengths 
Found Satisfactory 


Commission Says Allocation 
Has Produced Generally 
Good Results. 
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hattan College, Kas., clean and clear; 
WHB, Kansas City, Mo., coming through 
clear and clean of interference; WLS, 
Sears Roebuck, Chicago, doing fine. 

WOC, Davenport, Iowa, ‘didn’t seem to 
interfere; WEBH, Edgewater Beach, one 
of the best, tremendous volume and clear; 
WDAF, Kansas City, Star, good reception 
and good program; WBBM, Chicago, 
coming good, plenty volume; WOS, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., very fair, better than 
before I think; WHO, Des Moines, Iowa, 
very good. 

J. M. Hibbard, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
another DX fan, reported to the Com- 
mission that he had heard Station KFI, 
at Los Angeles, about 1,500 miles away, 
“Some reception for summer weather, 
I would say,” he wrote. “KFI came sharp 
and with strong signals.” 

Stating that he “not worried about 
the new allocations” worked out by the 
Commission, Mr. Hibbard also submitted 
a log of the stations he had heard in one 
evening. Among these were KMOX, St. 
Louis, KOA, Denver, KFAB, Lincoln, 
Nebr.. WSMB, New Orleans, WSB, At- 
lanta, virtually all the stations in Chi- 


cago, and about a score others, | 





Navy Officers Win 


Praise for Urging 


Air Cooled Motors 


Secretary Wilbur Commends 
Commander Wilson and 
Lieut. Comdr. Leighton. 


Assisted the Inwentors 


Both Officers Encouraged Ex- 
periments Which Led to 
Modern Engines. 


Letters of commendation have been | 
addressed bythe Secretary of the Navy, 
Curtis D. Wilbur, to CCmmander Eugene 
E. Wilson and Lieutenant Commander 
Bruce G. Leighton, of the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, for their contributions 
in the development of the aix-cooled air- 


craft engines used in the recent trans- 


oceanic flights. 
Secretary Wilbur, in a statement June | 
30, explained that the Nawy for seven 
years has been tngaged in the develop- | 
ment of these engines. He expressed the 
view that the aircooled engine “will be 
the turning point in aviation and will | 
bring about new progress mot before be- 
lieved possible.” The letters, he said, 
would be crédited to the records of the 


two naval officers who contzibuted to the 
success Of the air-cooled engine. 
Engines Put to Tests. 

“Duri ing the development of the redial 
air-cooled engine,” Secretary Wilbur 
said, “the Navy Department has pur- 
chased over 1,200 of these engines at a 
cost in excess of $10,000,000. These en- | 
gines have been flown in fleet aircraft 
all over the world.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur an- 
nounced today that letters of commen- 
dation had been addressed to Comman- 
der Eugene E. Wilson, U. S. N,, and 
Lieutenant Comamnder Bruce G, Leigh- 
ton, U. S. N.,, for their part in the de- 
velopment of the aircooled aircraft en- 
gines recently used in  trans-Oceanic 
flights. *‘Beginning with Commander 
Byrd’s flight to the North Pole and re- 
turn.” Mar. Wilbur said today, “Wright | 
whirlwind aircool engines have been used 
by Lindbergh in his big flight from New 
York to Paris, Chamberlain and Levine 
in their flight from New ‘York to near 
Berlin, Lieuts. Maitland amd Hagenber- | 
ger, U. S. Army Air. Corps, in their 
great flight from San Francisco to Hon- 
olulu and by Commander R. E, Byrd, U. 
S. N., in his trans-Atlantic journey. Be- 
sides standing out as striking examples 
of the skill, courage, and  fiying ability 
of American aviators, these epochal 
flights are a measure of the high state 
of development of American aeronauti- 
cal material. This is particularly true 
of the new aircooled engimes which have 
proved themselves so capable of hand- 
ling heavy loads and so dependable in 
service.”” 

“Over seven years ago when Mr. 
Charles Lawrence of the + Wright Com- 
pany first proposed the aizcooled radial 
form of engine, he found ready support 
from Lieut. Comdr. Bruce G. Leighton, 
who Was then in charge of tbe engine 
section of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
America owes to COmmander Leighton’s 
clear vision the possession of aircooled 
engines _today. In the face of criticism 
and skepticism, Lieut. Comndr. Leighton 
adhered to his ideas and brought about | 
the adoption of the Wright “Whirlwind” | 
engine as the standard engine for Navy | 
fighting and observation aircraft in the 
fleet. 

“Three years ago Commander Leigh- 
ton was relieved by Commander Wilson, 
who continued the development of the 
“Whirlwind” engine to the point where 
it became widely used commercially be- 
cause of its durability and dependability 
Commander Wilson further brought 
about the development of the Pratt and 
Whitney “Wasp” engine, a 400 H. P. 
radial aircooled engine with which the 
United States recently brought back five 
world’s seaplane records, including two 
altitude records and three speed records. 
Commander Wilson further directed the 
development of the Pratt and Whitney 
“Hornet”? 500 H. P. radial and the 
Wright ‘“‘Cyclone” also a 500 H. P. en- 
gine. It was the Pratt and Whitney 
“Hornet’’ which solved the problem of | 
the Navy’s combined scouting, torpedo | 
and bombing airplane. 

Airplane Development Rapid. 

“Simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of the engines, the development 
of new airplanes has gone along until 
now our Navy is in possession of fight- | 
ing, observation and bombing airplanes 
which are without any superior. The 
aircooled engine has made all this pos- 
sible. These two officers have been 
largely responsible for the leadership 
which brought about the development. 
This is a very great contribution not | 
only to military aeronautics but to | 
commercial aeronautics ‘where the en- | 
gines are rapidly bein@ used. I be- | 
lieve the aircooled engime will be the 
turning point in aviation -and vill bring 
about new progress not before believed 
possible. I think it is fitting that two 
of the engineers who Ihave done this 
work should receive some recognition 
for it at atime when fruits of their | 
efforts are being so well demonstrated.” 
“During the development of the radial 
aircooled engine, the Nawy Department 
has purchased over 1,200 of these en- 
gines at a cost in excess Of $10,000,000. 
These engines have beem flown in fleet 
aircraft all over the world. This large 
sum of money has been expended in | 
such a@ way as to permit steady con- 
tinuous production by the aircraft en- 
gine builders and has been employed 
to stabilize the,industry while supply- 
ing the Navy with these modern en- 
gines. The Navy has’ therefore fos- 
tered the aircooled dewelopment both 
in an engineering way and in a financial 
way. It has received full value 
the moneys expended. The 
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| performances of the mew engines are | 
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Army and Navy Complete First Year 
OF Development of Aircraft Program 


Progress Made-Towards Goal of 2,000 Land and 1,000 
Sea Planes to Be Reached by 1932. 


[Continzzed: from Page 1.] 


Navy’s five-year program, follows: 
Paragraph 1. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, not to exceed 235 
airplanes with spare parts and equip. 
ment, to cost not to exceed $12,285,000; 
Provided, That the number of airplanes 
and the limit of cost herein specified 
for the fiscal year~ending June 30, 1927, 
shall be in addition to the 78 airplanes 
with spare parts and equipment for 
which the sum of $3,300,000 is included 
under the appropriation increase of the 
Navy inthe Navy Department and Naval 
Establishment Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 
Paragraph 2. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, not to exceed 313 
airplanes with spare parts*and equip- 


| ment, to cost not to exceed $16,223,750. 


Paragraph 3. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, not to exceed 335 
airplanes with spare parts and equip- 
ment, to cost not to exceed $17,582,500. 
Paragraph 4. During the fiscal year 
1930, not to exceed 357 
airplanes with spare parts and equip- 
ment, to cost not to exceed $18,941,250. 

Paragraph 5. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, not to exceed 37 


airplanes with spare parts and equip- | 
| ment, to cost not to exceed $20,046,250; 
all, during the five-year period be- | 
and ending June | 


ginning July 1, 1926, 
30, 1931, 1,614 airplanes, with spare parts 
and equipment, to cost not to exceed 
$85,078,750. 

Paragraph 6. During the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1932, and during each 
fiscal year thereafter, not to exceed 333 
airplanes with spare parts and equip- 
ment, to cost not to exceed $17,476,250, 
Hawaiian Flight Climax 
To Yea of Progress 

The full text of Assistant Secretary 
Davison’s address follows: 

The flight from California to 
by Lieutenant Lester J, Maitland and 
Lieutenant Albert F, Hegenberger, 
aboard an Army _ transport of service 
type, is a fitting climax to a year that 
has produced remarkable progress in 
Army aviation in this country. The 
courage and skill shown by the two 
pilots typify the spirit of the Army Air 
Corps while the efficient performance of 
the plane points to the high standard 


| set for Army aircraft. 


Next Saturday marks the first anni- 
versary of the adoption by President 
Coolidge and by Congress of the _five- 
year Amy Air Cofps development pro- 
gram. The machinery.for this expan- 
sion was created on July 2, 1926, when 
the measure which inaugurated a new 
era in American air activity became 
law. 

The past year has been productive of 
results, and—due _ to appropriations 
made by the last Congress—the new 
year will produce more men, more equip- 
ment, better Army fields—in short, 
more progress. 

Tomorrow, as the fiscal year starts, 
$21,891,000 will be available for cqn- 
tinuation of Army Air Corps develop- 
ment. This is im addition to am even 
greater sum in general appropriations 
for pay of the Army, subsistence, bar- 
racks, quarters, general transportation, 
military equipment and accessories. 


Twelve Months’ Expansion 


Of Air Corps of Army 

Following are the highlights of the 
record of Army Air Corps expansion 
and achievement during the past 12 
months: 

1. Orders placed for 50 pursuit, 40 at- 
tack, 10 transports, 80 observation, 110 
training planes, and 9 amphibians. Of 
these planes, 135 have been delivered. 
The balance will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 

2. Replacing war-time wooden 
ing planes with modern equipment for 
Reserve and National Guard flying. 
After September 1, nota single “‘Jenny” 
will be in service. The discarding of 
these planes began on June 1. 

3. The development of new bombard- 
merit of the Army Air Corps Materiel 
those now in use. 

4, Establishing a new training school 
for flying cadets at March.Field, Cali- 
fornia, and expanding training facilities 
at Kelly Field and Brooks Field, Tees. 

5. Completion of the new establish- 
Materiel 
Dayton, 

experi- 


train- 


Division at Wright Field, near 
with every modern facility for 
mental testing and development. 

6. Participation by 109 Army planes 
in maneuvers near San Antonio, Tex., in 
conjunction with Second Division troops. 

7. The successful culmination of va- 
rious Army flying projects, including, 
besides the California-Hawaii flight, the 
Pan-American “‘Good Will” Mission and 
two speciacular flights by pursuit 
Planes—one into Canada in zero weather 
and one from Michigan to Texas, about 
1,300 miles, in less than 12 hours. 

8. Inauguration of policies which vill 
increase participation of Reserve offi- 
cers and National Guard air units in 
military flying. 

9. Many valuable coniributions toward 
Motor development, airplane conistrue- 
tion, aerial navigation and aerial photog- 
raphy as the result of research work 
performed by the Materiel Division. 


Development Plans 


For Second Y ear 

The second year of the Army Air 
Corps development program starts to- 
morrow. Out of the $21,891,000 set 
aside for the Army Air Corps develop- 
ment, $12,000,000 is authorized for the 
purchase of 590 planes of various types. 
Authorization is also given to increase 
the number of our flying officers to- 1,100, 
the enlisted strength to 10,008, and to 
Place 110 Reserve officers on active duty 
for one year. 

Among other important appropria- 
tions are the following; $2,200,000 for 
experimental and research work; $1,- 
062,000 for improving Army Air Corps 
fields and technical construction: $475,- 
000 for lighter-than-air equipment, in- 
cluding $200,000 for, the purchase of 
helium. 


The first stage of the Army Air Corps 


year | 


| warded 


Hawaii | 








development plan has _ been completed. 
The second is about to be started. There 
is every indication that with the support 
of Congress and an air-minded public, 
this country by the end of 1932 will have 
attained the air defense goal set by the 
Act of July 2, 1926. 

By the close of 1932 this country—if 
the five-year plan is realized—will have 
an Army Air Corps of 1,650 flying of- 
ficers, 550 reserve officers on active duty 
and 15,000 enlisted men. The flying 
equipment will consist of 480 Pursuit, 95 
Attack, 185 Bombardment, 59 Trans- 
ports, 412 Observation, 72 Amphibians, 
479 Training planes, and 110 aircraft of 
various types, in war reserve. 


Congratulations Sent 


To Commander Byrd 


Secretaries of State and Navy 


Cables Messages to Trans- 
Atlantic Flyers. 


A message of congratulation to Com- 
mander R. E. Byrd, United States Navy, 
retired, and his crew, on the successful | 
completion of their trans-Atlantic flight, 
was forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Navy on June 30. The message was 
forwarded to the American Naval at- | 
tache at Paris, for devilery to Com- 
mander Byrd, upon his arrival. 

The full text. of 
statement follows: 

“The Secretary of the Navy has for- 
the following message to the 
American naval attache at Paris, France, 
for delivery to Commfnder R. E. Byrd, 
retired, United States Navy, upon his 
arrival at Paris: 

“ “—_ he 





the Department’s 


Navy’s confidence in your 
sound judgment and ultimate success in 
your flight from New York to Paris 
has been fully justified. The Navy con- 
gratulates you and your crew. Well 
done, Byrd.’” 

The Secretary of State today. in- 
structed the American Embassy at Paris 
to give Commander Byrd the following 
message from the Secretary of State: 

“Once more America is thrilled by 
the splendid success of her aviators in 
spanning the Atlantic. The accom- 
plishment which you and your com- 
panions share marks another milestone 
in the progress of aeronautical science. 
You all have my heartiest congratula- 
tions upon the effective preparation 
which you made for the flight and upon 
the skill and courage with which you 
carried it out.” 

Congratulations from Mr. Davis. 

The Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, directed that the following cable- 
gram _ be sent to Commander Byrd: 

“Hearty congratulations to you and 
your associates on the successful out- 
come of the flight by which again you 
link science and aviation.” 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, | 


Jr, Commenting, in a statement made 
public June 30, on the flight of Com- 
mander Byrd, declared that his accom- 
plishment “is another feather in Amer- 
ica’s wings.”. The statement, in full text, 
follows: 

‘€ommander Byrd’s 
other feather in America’s wings. 
four recent trans-oceanic flights have 
done much to advance commercial aero- 
nautics as well as to impress the nation 
with the importance of aerial defense. 

“Great credit is due to pilots and 
crews, financial backers, and the indus- 
try 
ments and motors. There is also a pro- 
— obligation on the part of us all to 

ollow up their ae ry 

"ae Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of 
the Bureau of plese dispatched 
the following messages on receiving word 
of the sate arrival of the Byrd plane in 
Paris: 

“Myx. Rodman Wanamaker, Paris: 
Please accept my congratulations on the 
successful acocmplisment of the Paris 
flight by Commander Byrd and his as- 
sociates. The country owes you a debt 
of gratitude for your patriotism and vi- 
sion in making this flight possible.” 

“Commander R. E. Byrd, care of Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Paris, France: The en- | 
tire personnel of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics congratulates you and your associ- 
ates on your great achievement.” 

“Harry Byrd, Governor, Richmond, 
Va.: Please accept congratulations of the 
entire personnel of the Bureau of Aero- 

nautics on your brother’s great achieve- 
ment. He has brought additional honors 
to the Navy of our country.” 

“Mors. R. E. Byre, Richmond, Va.: 
entire personnel of the Bureau of Aecro- 
nautics offer their congratulations to you 
on your son’s great acheivement and for 
this additional honor he has brought the 
Navy.” 

“Myrs. R. E. Byrd, Jrv., Boston, Mass.: 
The entire personnel of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics offer their congratulations 
to you on your husband’s great achieve- 
ment and for this additional honor he 
has brought the Navy.” 
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Output of Crude Oil 
Sets Record in'May 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
sponsible for the establishing of a new 
high record for both the State of Okla- 
homa and for the country as a whole. 
The daily average production -in_ the 
Seminole district in May, 1927, was | 
339,000 barrels, a gain over April of 
25,000 barrels. Texas, exclusive of the 
Gulf coast, showed a material gain in 
production in May, but the majority of 
the other districts, particularly Cali- 
fornia, registered decreases. 

Stocks of crude petroleum east of Cali- 
fornia on May 31 amounted to 307,016,- 
000 barrels, an increase over the pre- 
vious month of a little over 9,000,000 
barrels. A slight decrease was recorded | 
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Mr. Butler Declares 
‘Nation Is Opposed: 


To Destroying Ships - 


Hopeful of Results at Confer- 
ence for Further Limita- — 
tion of Armaments. 


Provisions of Treaty 


Believes Agreement of 1921-22 
Has Not Been Carried 
Out by Signers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
included in the language of the Treaty, 
These other nations signatory of that 
Treaty have gone far beyond the United 
States Government in the construction 
during the past five 
years. 


“Now the American people have a 


| right to expect these other signatory 


powers to do what America has done 
and to keep the faith the American Gov- 


| ernment has maintained, in order that 


further limitation of armament among 


i.these world powers may be secured. 
| 


“In short, we destroyed our. public 
property, vital to the national defense, 
in order that, under the Washington 
Treaty, we might sink our ships-of-war 
strength to the level of the other signa- 
tory powers and now, today, we ask, as 
a matter of good faith, that these other 
powers follow the American example. 

“I have no doubt that the American 
people, through the American Congress, 


| will provide promptly whatever is neces- 


sary in order‘to insure the national se. 
of the United States. To make 
any suggestion at this time of what that 
may have to be would be out of place. It 
We are all 
encouraging ourselves to hope for a fa- 
vorable conclusion of the Geneva Confer. 
ence; a conclusion that will be satisfac- 
tory to the Ameridan people. 

“IT am waiting the results of the Con- 


| ference with anxiety to see whether the 


generous rule adopted by the American 
people in 1921-22 shall or shall not be 
imitated by those friendly powers among 
the foreign nations. I no longer wish to 
listen to soft words nor to protestations 
of affection from foreign powers who 
were signatories of the Washington 
Treaty. If they are willing to make 
good on their earnest assurances to us 
at the Washington Conference, let their 
answer be found in their works and not 
in their words.” 

The Department of State was in- 
formed on June 30 by the chairman of 
the American delegation, Hugh S. “Gib- 
son, of the following communique of the 
Technical Committee, just issued. The 
full text of the communique is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Technical Committee continued 
the discussion of the smaller auxiliary 
surface vessels referred to as class ‘B’ 
by the United States which includes de- 
stroyers and destroyer leaders and pro- 
visional agreement was reached as to 
the characteristics of this class of vessel 
for future construction—including both 
destroyers and destroyer leaders. 


Secretaries of State 


and Navy in Conference 

The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel. 
logg and the Secretary of the Navy, Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur, were in conference June 


| 30 relative to the naval armaments lim- 


itation 
Geneva. 

Secretary Wilbur stated orally, in con- 
nection with the conference that “ton- 
nage and parity” were discussed. Capt. 
William Baggaley, of the Navy General 
Board, attended tne conference. 


conference now being held in 


in stocks of crude petroleum at refineries 
and in California. 

Refined Products: Runs to stills of 
both foreign and domestic crude petroe 
leum in May, 1927, amounted to 10; 
148,000 barrels, a daily average of 2, 
263,000 barrels, and an increase over the 
previous month of 31,000 barrels. 

Gasoline production again showed a dee 
crease despite the increase in runs to 
stills. The total output was 26,787,000 
barrels, a daily average of 864,000 bare 
rels and a decrease from the previous 
month of 22,000 barrels. Indicated doe 
demand for gasoline, however, 


erage of 857,000 barrels being an in- 
over April of 10 per cent and 
amounting to nearly the production. 
Stocks of gasoline at the end of the 
month amounted to 48,609,000 barrels, a 


| decrease of approximately 3,750,000 bare 


rels from April. This material decline 
in gasoline stocks, which resulted from 
increased domestic demand and exports, 
was probably the brightest feature of the’ 
month from the standpoint of the indus- 
try. The gasoline stocks as of May 81 
represented 49 days’ supply as compared 
with 58 days’ supply on hand the previous 
month and 46 days’ supply on hand May 
31, 1926. ® 

Comparatively little change was ree 
corded on kerosene and _ lubricants, 
Stocks of gas oil and fuel oil continued 
to increase but wax stocks were reduced 
for the first time since last September. 

The refinery figures of this report 
were compiled from schedules of 327 ree 
finers, with an aggregate daily crude oil 
capacity of 2,877,900 barrels. These ree 
fineries operated during May at 78 per 
cent of their recorded capacity as com- 
pared with 329 refineries operating at 77 
per cent of their recorded capacity in 


April, 1927. 


Number of Radio Sets 
Increased in Denmark 


Radio sets in Denmark are on* the ine 
crease, the Department of Commerce 
announced on June 29, based upon ade 
vices from Ellis A. Johnson, American 
Vice Consul at Copenhagen. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Official statistics show that om April 
1, 1927, there were 130,805 radio receive 
ing sets in Denmark, 66,439 being valve 
set and 64,566 crystal sets. Corresponde 
ing figures for April, 1926, were 80,046, 
39,284 valve and 40,762 crystal, 





Study of Mentality of Children 
: Declared Essential for Parents 


Public Health Service Bulletin Says Youth 
Should Not Be Hampered in Adolescence. 


Just as it is of supreme importance 
for adolescents to cut loose from apron 
strings and try out the world for them- 
selves to a greater extent than they have 
ever done before, so is it part of the work 
of modern parents to study child psychol- 
ogy and understand the mental and emo- 
tional problems of their children, ac- 
cording to a bulletin by the Public Health 
Service issued June 30. 

If the youth is hampered during the 
adolescent period of his development, the 


bulletin sets forth, he may not be ex- | 


pected to grow up into a self-reliant, self- 
respecting adult, with, a well balanced 
outlook on life, and it is never more nec- 
essary to leave the door of freedom open 
to him than at this time of his life. At 
the same time parents are told this does 
not mean they should not continue to 
exercise supervision nor to watch care- 
fully the coming and going of their chil- 
dren, but they are also informed this 
supervision should be as little apparent 
as possible. ‘ 

The full text of the bulletin, entitled 
“Those Troublesome Teens,” is as fol- 
lows: 

To grow up successfully,\to pass from 
childhood into adulthood, is not a sim- 
ple matter; otherwise it would not re- 
quire approximately 10 years. The 
parents of adolescent children have a 
twofold problem; first, they must help 
the child find himself mentally and so- 
cially in a world of new and perplexing 
demands; second, they must safeguard 
him with special care from strains that 
may affect his physical health. 


Neglect of Mental Health 
Of Child Is Deplored 


Many parents, who have the utmost 
concern for the physical health of their 
children, neglect their mental health de- 
plorably. They take a child to the doc- 
tor speedily, if he has a sore throat; 
they have his teeth cared for regularly 
by a dentist, but pass by as “just nerves” 
or overstudy, or moods, or waywardness, 
symptoms that may lead in later life to 
serious nervous disorders or to chronic 
unhappiness. 

That girl who has a nervous break- 
down from overstudy does not, as a rule, 
need less study, but may need the at- 
tention of a specialist in nervous disor- 
ders or a visit to a clinic for such dis- 
orders; as may also the girl who is 
pumpy and twitchy. That boy who sud- 
denly wants to be by himself most of 
the time may be a genius, but he is much 
more likely to be suffering from a nerv- 
ous disorder that needs attention. 


It is part of the job of modern par- 
ents to study child psychology and it is 
especially essential that they understand 
the mental and emotional problems of 
adolescence. Psychologists tell us that 
it is of supreme importance for the ad- 
olescent to accomplish two things: First, 
he must cut loose from apron-strings 
and try out the world for himself to a 
greater extent than he has ever done 
before, and, second, he must develop a 
normal attitude toward the opposite sex. 
If he is hampered at this time of his de- 
velopment he cannot grow up into a self- 
reliant, self-respecting adult, with a well 
balanced outlook on life. 


Freedom Is Declared 


Essential to Welfare 


A writer on child welfare has said 
that “the way to prevent Johnny from 


breaking out of the home is to leave the | 


door wide open.” It is never more nec- 
essary to leave the door of freedom 
open than during adolescence. 


continue to supervise carefully the com- 
ings and goings of their children. but 
it does mean that this supervision must 
be as little apparent as possible and 
that. more and more 
should be given the boys and girls in 


for themselves—going on trips, trying 


good times with members of the op- 
posite sex. In addition to the open- 
door-out method, there is the 
door-in method. A mother of 
sons, who have grown up with a 
factory understanding of 
women, 
about this result. “I made it a point 
to invite to our house every girl in 
whom any one of them showed the 
slightest interest,” she said. This 
method can be applied to adolescence 
in many ways. It means keeping pace 
with the interests of boys and girls and 
seeing to it that their emotional hungar 
as well as their physical hunger is satis- 
fied with wholesome food. 

We are all familiar with the child who 
“shoots up” during his teens, the child 
whose legs grow so fast they seem to 
sprawl over everything. 
apparent to an intelligent parent that 
such a child needs plenty of simple, 
nourishing food, plenty of sleep and out- 
door exercise in neither too large nor too 
small quantities. 
child who does not shoot up, needs to be 


seven 
Satis- 


girls and 


watched equally carefully, for the strains | 


that beset the modern boy and girl at 
this period are multifold. The adolescent 
‘should be weighed frequently and should 
be watched for posture defects, stooping 
shoulders, curved spine, flat feet. Any 
increase in size of the thyroid gland in 
the front of the neck needs prompt atten- 
tion fré6m a physician. 


Average Student Apt 

To Endanger Health 
Left to himself, the average: high 
School student is apt to endanger his 
health in several ways. Take for ex- 
ample, an attractive girl of 16, a junior 
in high school, She is ambitious to keep 
_ up in her studies because she wants to 
go to college; she plays the violin and is 
asked to join the school orchestra; she 
is a member of a dramatic club, a liter- 
ary club and a sorority. In addition to 
the organized school activities, she has 
many invitations to dances and other 
festivities. The only way to keep this 


It is perfectly | 


This | 
does not mean that parents should not | exercise into a joyous adventure 
| Can make the seeking of health a highly | 
| competitive game. 1 
| the health trails conducted in 


opportunities | 


open- | 


was asked how she brought | 
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| long hours 
| young person’s heart. 
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they kept a health chart and followed | 





girl from seriously overstraining her 
body machine, is to plan a definite pro- 
gram with her—a program that provides 
time for three leisurely meals, an av- 
erage of between nine and ten hours of 
sleep and from one to three hours of out- 
door exercise a day, school and social 
duties being second to these. 

Very few young people will have a 
well-balanced program of work, exercise, 
social activity and rest, if undirected. 
One child must be urged to take exercise, 
another must be held back from over- 
exercise. One child must be safeguarded 
from overstudy another must 
study hours definitely assigned. The 


vivacious must be prevented from wreck- | 
ing health in the whirl of social activi- | 
ties; the quiet and bookish must be en- | 


couraged to mingle in the sociai life of 
their school mates. 


tant is a well-balanced program in the 
period of growing 
life. 

Especial watchfulness 
ercised in the case of the boy or girl who 
has to leave school and go to work dur- 
ing adolescence. A youth may be perma- 
nently cheated out of health and a 
normal physical deevlopment by being 
set to earning his living at a type of 
work for which-he is unsuited: When he 


uses One set of muscels over and over | 
through eight, nine or 10 hours a day, | 


he is likely to strain these muscels. If 
he stands or sits continually in a bad 
a curved spine may be the 
result. Work that means 
stooping over a bench or work in a dusty 
atmosphere, before the lungs 
reached their full development, gives the 
best possible opportunity for 
culosis germs. Too heavy work or 
may seriously 


Thorough Examination 
By Physician Essential 

To protect the health of the adolescent 
first of all, 
to it that he has a thorough examina- 
tion by a doctor before he goes to work, 


| and every year after he begins working. 
This examination should include testing | 


of lungs and heart and vision, checking 


up of weight and examination of posture | 
and of feet. Second, it means placing him | 


at work which will allow comfortable 
posture in a well-lighted and well-venti- 


lated room, and, if possible, in an estab- | 
| lishment where physical 
are given and where work is adapted to | 
the physical capabilities of the workers. | 

The job of the present-day parent is | 
so complicated that group cooperation | 
An individual | 


must come to the rescue. 
mother may be sorely puzled in her at- 
tempts to apply her book knowledge of 
psychology to the problems of her own 
16-year-old son, but as one of a group 


of parents she can arrange for an ex- | 


pert talk on child psychology at a par- 


ent-teacher association meeting and can | 
As an individ- | 


ply him with questions. 
ual mother she may throw up her hands 


in despair over the innumerable social 
activities into which her daughter is ' 


plunged at high school, but as a member 
of a parent-teacher organization, 


one student can join. 


puch organizations as the Girl Scouts, | 


Campfire Girls, and the Boy Scouts are 


a great help to parents of adolescent | 


children in making health interesting. 
Their leaders know how to turn outdoor 


Take, for example, 
parts of the country by the Campfire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, Girl 
Girls in junior high school 
and the first year of senior high school 
They were weighed and 


instructions carefully. When the health 
carnival was held at the end of the eight 
weeks 50 per cent of the overweight girls 
had reduced to average weight; 25 per 


cent of the underweight had brought 


their weight up to normal, and 40 per | 
cent of those who had physical defects | 
| were making efforts to correct them. 


Leader of Gang of Boys 
Found Below Normal 


The leader of a gang of boys in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., thought he was a perfect | 
1 He could beat up any of the | 
boys in the gang. When the Boy Scouts | 


specimen. 


of that city put on a health competition, 


he swaggered a little as he presented 





| 
| 
| 
| 


himself to be weighed and examined. To 
his surprise he was far below normal. In 


who entered the contest. The gang 


leader and others like him were suddenly | 
| fired with a desire to be more than just 
But the health of the | 


the best men in their gangs, and began 
to take corrective exercises and to do 
other things that the doctor and the 
Scout leaders recommended. One of the 
best things about this contest was that 
the leaders concentrated on the young 


working boys in the community, boys 


who were among those most likely to be 
suffering from strains, undernourishment 
and the lack of outdoor exercise. 
Community organizations, such as so- 
cial settlements, and community service 


committees are of tremendous help to } 


parents who cannot themselves supply 
broad interests and opportunities for 
girls and boys to have wholesome fun 


together and, in general. safe cutlets for | 


the emotional cravings of this period. 
Well-run Summer Camp 
Is an Ally for Parents 


The well-run summer camp is an ally j 


for parents of adolescent children. The 
adolescent is too restless, too explorative 
for a summer of undirected activity at 
home. Thanks to social organizations, 
the joys of camp life are not reserved 


for the well-to-do. It is.now possible to 


have | 


One needs only to | 
look about him at the people who have | 
developed lopsidedly, to see-how impor- | 
up and discovering | 


need be ex- 


continuous } 
have | 
tuber- | 


too 
weaken a | 


to see | 


examinations | 


she | 
may able to limit the number of social | 
functions to two nights a weék and to 
| curtail the number of clubs which any 


They | 


various | 


Reserves and | 


For eight weeks |! 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. } 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 

sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Library of Congress Provides Storehouse 
Of Information Available to Entire Country 


Topic 14—Arts 


First Article—Library of Congress. 


In this series of articles presenting @ 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; and thirteenth 
Foreign Trade. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in connection with the Arts. 


By Herbert Putnam, 


Librarian of Congress. 


HE organic law which provides the basis of the 

constitution of the Library of Congress may 

be found in Sections 80 to 100 of the Revised 

Statutes of 1873 and the appropriation act’ ap- 
proved February 19, 1897. 


The Library is, under the law, considered a branch 
of the legislative department of the Government. Ap- 
propriations for the Library are made annually in the 
legislative appropriation bill; and while the estimates 
for them are communicated to the Bureau of the Budget 
for submission to Congress through the President, they 
are not subjected to revision. Although the Librarian 
is appointed by the President he reports to Congress 
direct. His appointment is subject to confirmation by 
the Senate, and is for an indefinite term. 


« * * 


The Library has ceased, however, to le a library 
merely legislative. Continuing and intcnsitying its 
intimate service to Congress, and its indispensable 
service to the executive departments and scientific 
bureaus at Washington, it is now the National Library 
of the United States. 


In this relation: A. It is the largest collection in the 
Western Hemisphere, and the third largest in the 
world. 


Irrespective of purchases, upon which it expends 
$100,000 yearly, it has sources of increase peculiar to 
itself which bring to it currently vast masses of im- 
portant material—from copyright, exchange with for- 
eign and local governments, and the exchange of other 
Federal establishments, including the Smithsonian. 


«~*~ * 


TS field is all literature, but with less emphasis upon 

the groups (e. g., agriculture, geology, medicine, 
and surgery) in which certain other Government es- 
tablishments maintain highly specialized collections, 
and certain others (e. g., theology and classical philol- 
ogy) in which other institutions (seminaries and uni- 
versities) offer sufficient facilities to American schol- 
ershp: Its own dominant purpose being to afford to 
American scholarship resources not otherwise avail- 
able. 


In certain fields it is already preeminent. Among 
these: American history (including manuscript 
sources), official documents, publications of learned so- 
cieties, maps, charts, and atlases, music, and (in mere 
scope though not quality) prints. In others, e. g., 
law, political, economic, and social science, it is emi- 
nent. 

* * * 


Among its special “‘groups” are perhaps the largest 
collection of Russian books (85,000 volumes) outside 
of Russia, the largest, and in some respects the strong- 
est, collection of Chinese books outside of China, the 
Weber collection of Indica, the Huitfield-Kaas collec- 
tion of Scandinavian literature, and the Schiff collec- 
tions of Hebraica and Judaica. Its huge collection of 
serials includes over 70,000 volumes of bound news- 
papers. 


It is now the recognized custodian of the manuscript 
archives of the Government (including the papers of 
most of the Presidents) having an historical interest. 

* ~ ™* 

N GENERAL content—in the substance, if not in- 
_ variably in the form of highest bibliographic dis- 
tinction (for in every department it lacks the “rari- 
ties” appropriate to a National Library)—its resources 
for the investigator now surpass those of any other 
single American library, comprising nearly 3,500,000 


books and pamphlets, several million pieces of manu- 
script, over 500,000 maps and charts, over 400,000 
prints, and over 1,000,000 musical compositions. 


A considerable fraction of the collections is of course 
due to copyright; but this does not mean that they are 
inordinately swollen by trivialities: For under existing 
law articles deposited for copyright need ‘not be re- 
tained; and under the practice of many years past only 
a selection of them is actually incorporated in the 
Library proper. 

* * ~~ 


B. The organization of its collections for effective 
use—although still in process—is now, in its classifi- 
cation and catalogues, with the assistance of its ex- 
perts, and direct access to the subject groups on the 
shelves, such as to furnish prompt response in most 
fields of investigation. 


C. It has the largest and most elaborate existing 
library building, well equipped. 


D. To the visiting investigator it affords facilities— 
particularizing his need and convenience—such as can 
not be matched by any great reference library in a 
commercial or industrial metropolis. 

* * = 


E IT is drawing to Washington an increasing num- 
* ber of such investigators. 


F. It also reaches them locally throughout the 
United States by its system of interlibrary loans (of 
“the unusual book for the unusual need”). 


G. The center of a group of Federal libraries adding 
to its 3,500,000 volumes specialized collections aggre- 
gating nearly 2,000,000 more; and in touch with the 
numerous experts in the scientific bureau of the Gov- 
ernment; maintaining also all procurable information 
as to the contents of other American libraries, it has 
become a Bureau of Information upon all matters in- 
volving the serious use of books. 


* * * 


H. The use of its printed catalogue cards (by-product 
of its work in cataloging and classification) by nearly 
4,000 other libraries has developed it into a Central 
Cataloging Bureau for the entire country, whose effect 
is not merely to standardize processes, and to spread 
the benefit of the bibliographical researches of its 
trained staff, but to save to other libraries vast sums 
(at present certainly a half million dollars yearly) in 
avoiding duplication of effort. 


I. It isues publications (bibliographic lists, catalogs, 
calendars, and some texts) based upon its collections, 
which render a wide service to librarians and investi- 
gators. Many of these have world repute as authorita- 
tive and useful contributions to knowledge. 


* * * 


ITS processes in classification, cataloging, biblio- 
* graphic and reference work—embodying the most 
highly developed technique applicable to a library of 
research—furnish such a useful experience for students 
of library science that many such come to its service 
for that experience and graduate from it to important 
library service elsewhere. It has thus become a sort 
of postgraduate school for the profession. 


K. For the administration of its collections and the 
various activities in the utilization and service of them, 
it has now an elaborate organization, well differentiated 
into departments, and comprising, with the building 
— and the printing and binding offices, over 600 em- 
ployes. 


* * * 


L. The disposition of Congress to provide reasonably 
for its accommodation and fundamental service is’ evi- 
denced: 


(1) By the building itself, whose cost to date has 
been nearly $8,000,000. 


(2) By additional accommodations as required, in- 
cluding an additional book stack constructed in 1910 
at a cost of $310,000, and another only recently com- 
pleted at a cost of about $745,000. 


(3) By annual appropriations for upkeep, adminis- 
tration, and increase of about $1,000,000, exclusive of 
the expenditures (for copyright and the printing and 
handling of cards sold) offset by receipts covered into 
the Treasury. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 2, Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, will continue his discussion of the 
activities of the Library of Congress. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


President Congratulates we 
Army Officers on Flight 


{By Telegraph.} 

SXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D., 
| June 30.—President Coolidge has sent 
the following message of congratulation, 
made public at the Executive Offices, to 
Lieutenants L. J. Maitland and A. F. 
Hegenberger, successful non-stop fliers 

between San Francisco and Honolulu: 
“T am glad to extend to you on behalf 
of our people. hearty congratulations 
upon your fine achievement. You have 
added a new chapter to the brilliant his- 
tory of American aviation of which we 
are proud. Your success marks a fur- 
ther step in the art of flying, combining 
as it does the supreme skill of the pilot 
' with the wonderful accuracy of the nav- 
igator, and furnishes a striking evidence 

of the efficiency of our air forces.” 


Arms Wins Approval 


Department of War Passes 
Judgment on Balloon- 
ists’ Insignia. 


srs Wis Coat of 
| 


A coat of arms consisting of a duck, 
a sheep, and a rooster, sumounted by 
the sun god “Helios,” has been adopted 
by the 21st Airship Group (Balloon), of 
the Army, located at Scott Field, Ill., the 
Department of War has just announced. 

Selection of this design which has been 
approved by the Department, the state- 
ment said, was based on the first suc- 
cessful balloon ascension in 1783, at Ver- 
sailles, France, when a ballon ascended 
about 1,400 feet with a duck, sheep, and 
rooster in a cage attached to it. 


The full text of the Department’s 


| statement follows: 


Approval has been given to recom- 
mendations for a coat or arms for the 
21st Airship Group (Balloon) located at 


| Scott Field, Belleville, Ill. The design con- 
| sist of a duck, a sheep, and a rooster, 
| surmounted by a face of the sun god 


“Helios.” 
There is an historical reason why this 


| famous airship group, organized in 1921 


from units which had gained fame dur- 
ing the World War at Lorraine, St. 
Mihiel, and the Meuse-Argonne, should 
adopt as the coat of arms these peaceful 
farmyard animals, of which the rooster 
alone has the faculty of flight, though 
only over the barn yard fence. 


First Ascension Described: 


It is related that one Montgolfier con- 
ducted the first successful balloon ascen- 
sion. This was on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1783, at Versailles, France, in the 
presence of the King, the Queen, the 
Court, and innumerable people of every 
rank and age. The hot air balloon had 
a cage attached to it in which were put 


| a duck, a sheep and a rooster. 


The balloon raised itself to a height 
of about 1,440 feet; and being carried 
by the wind it fell gradually in the 
woods at a distance of about 10,000 feet 
from the point of ascension, having re- 
mained in the air eight minutes. It is 
related that the balloon fell very gently 


so that it just bent the branches of the | 


trees upon which it alighted. When it 
came to the ground the cage broke with- 
out serious injury to the animals. 
Humans Began Flights. 
Within a few months from this time 


; human beings begun to make success- 


ful flights as passengers 
balloons. 


in captive 








; | se a child to camp for a small sum, 
fact, this was true of many of the boys | sone P 


and many times opportunities are given 
him to earn money to pay his own way. 
But among camps, parents must choose 
carefully. They should ask many ques- 
tions about a camp before selecting it. 
Is it run by an organization of standing 
or by an individual who is interested in 


| the health and welfare of boys and girls? 


What kind of food is provided? What 
about the water supply and the sewage 
disposal? 

Organized work for adolescents needs 
the keen interest of parents to be suc- 
cessful. Many parents fail to supply that 
degree of interest in a basketball team, 
a health contest or the keeping of a 
health chart that will fan the child’s 
spark of interest into a flame. Many more 
fail to show sympathetic interest in and 
exercise tactful guidance of the social 
activities and emotional adventures that 
community organizations supply. The 
parent most needed is the parent who 
thinks in terms not only of his own boys 
and girls, but of the community’s boys 
and girls, and goes out to see that the 
community furnish them with the recrea- 
tion, the social advantages and the in- 
spiration which they need in their all- 
important task of growing up. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. (j. g.) Dirk M. TeGroen (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Oscar W. Thoeny (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Herbert C. Walker (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C. 

Comdr. Lucian C. Williams (D. C.), det. 
U. 8. S. Memphis; to Bu. M. & S. 

Capt. Richard H. Johnston (S. C.), det. 
asst. to Chief Coordinator for Gen Supply, 
Arlington Bldg., Washington, D. C.; to aide 
on staff, Dest. Sqdns., Battle Flt. 

Capt. Chester G. Mayo (S. C.), det. Nav. 
War College, Newport, R. I.; to Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Comdr. Dallas B. Wainwright, jr., (S. C.), 
det. U.S.S. Tennessee; to asst. to Chief Co- 
ordinator for Gen. Supply, Arlington Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Ch, Bosn. Edward J. Heil, det. command 
U. S. S. Grampus; to U. S. S. Trenton. 

Bosn. Edward J. McBride, det. U. S. S. 
Sonoma; to ocntinue treat. Nav. Hosp., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Gun. William Cronan, det. U. S. S. 
Rigel; to U. S. S. Altair. * 

Ch. Gun. William A. Gerdtz, det. Nav. 
Ammun. Depot, Dover (Lake Denmark), N. 
J.; to U.S. S. Whitney, 

Ch. Gun. Frederick P. Yost, det. Nav. 
Ammun. Depot, St. Julien’s Creek, Va.; to 
continue treat. Nav. Hosp., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ch, Carp. James Sanders, det. Subm. Base, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U, S. S. Langley. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Rupert H. Draegger (M. C.), 


to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Cornelius G. Dyke (M. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
July 7, 1927. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles E. Fitzgearald (M. 
C.), to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Cly H. Hatcher (M. C.), to 
duty Nav. Hosp., Sa Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Julian Love (M. C.), to duty Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Jesse Walter Miller (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Wendell H. Musselman (M. 
C.), to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John B. Clark (M. C.), to 
duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Adolph P. von Hungen( M. 
C.), to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. R. Delaney (D. C.), det. Bu. & S.; 
to U. S. S. Camden. 

Lieut. Archy W. Barnes (S. C.), det. Bu. 
S. & A.; to U.S. S. Relief. 

Bosn. Cecil Cuthbert, det U. S. 8. Colo- 
rado; to U. S. S. Quail. 

Ch. Mach. Henry E. Rung, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. ;to U. S. S. Tanager. 

Ch, Pharm. Ervin Eastman, det. Sanitary 
Engineer, Port au Prince, flaiti; to Nav. 
Hosp., League Island, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Comdr. Edmund E. Brady, det. 
Navy Yard, New York; to duty with Naval 
Mission to Brazil. 

Lieut. Comdr. Grover C. Klein, det. Nav. 
Acad., Annapolis, Md.; to Navy Yard, New 
York, N. Y. / 

Lieut. Comdr. Penlie B. Ledbetter, det. 
Nav. Hosp.. Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. S. 
Vera for duty. 

Ch. Pharm John Haupt, det. Nav. Hosp., 
League Island, Philadelphia, Pa.; to Nav. 
Medical Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The heraldic description of this coat 


of arms follows: 


“Green and black are the 
Service colors. 


old Air 


in a successful balloon ascension. The 


crest is the face of the sun god Helios 
painted on Montgolfier’s ballon, and the 


motto is the one given to Montgolfier 
by the French King. The face is made 
gold on the blue wavy background, giv- 


| ing the new Air Service colors.” 
| “Sic Itur Ad Astra.” | 


The motto is: 
Translated: 
skies.” 


“Thus one goes to the 


Procedure Changed 
For Buying Supplies 


Chief Coordinator Favors Se- 
curing Departmental Supplies 
by Consolidating Contracts. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ment, promptly and directly to the Gen- 

eral Accounting Office. 
|  §. Notify all interested activities of 

the name, business address and tele- 

phone number of the successful bidder, 
the number and date of the contract 
or less formal agreement, the prices 
agreed upon, etc., in order that they 
may communicate directly or through 
any central agent to request perform- 
ance, and in order that they may pre- 
pare vouchers in payment for this per- 
formance. 

4. Separate bills in the name of the 
contractor, with his certificate and sig- | 
nature, should be presented to each | 
Federal activity receiving supplies or 
services. It is immaterial where or by 
whom these bills are prepared. | 

5. Payments of these bills must be 
made by the activity receiving supplies 
or services to the contractor who fur- ; 
nished or rendered them, and who cer- 
tified and signed the bill. It is imma- 
terial whether payments be delivered 
directly to the contractor or to a cen- 
tral point from which he may receive 
them. 

6. Vouchers prepared by the differ- 
ent activities bearing reference to the 
single agreement made by the agent and 
forwarded by him as per paragraph 2 
above, are all audited from this single 
agreement. 
ices may advertise for bids, open and 
examine all bids received, notifying the 
successful bidder. It is contemplated 
that advance notice will be given to all 
interested Federal activities in order 
that they may have representatives pres- 
ent at the opening of all bids. 

2. Forward the original contract, if 
‘one be made, or the less formal agree-. 


; Helena, 


The duck, sheep, and, | 
rooster are the first three passengers | 





HEREIN, BEING 


Untren States DAILy. 


Destroyer Division 


In Asiatic Fleet Gets « 


Honors for Gunnery 


“Memphis” Is Winner , of 
Tests for Engineering 


In Light Cruiser 
Class. 


First place in the gunnery competition 
for the year 1926-27 has been awarded 
Destroyer Division No. 39, attached to 
the Asiatic Fleet, the Department of the 
Navy announced in a statement June 26 

At the same time the Department an- 
nounced that the “Memphis” stood firs¢ 
in the light cruiser class in engineering 
for the year to June 1, 1927, and that 
the “Rochester” of the Special Service 
Squadron stood first in engineering in 
the cruiser class. - 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Destroyer Division 39, attached to 
the Asiatic Fleet, stood first in gunnery 
competition for the year 1926-27. De- 
stroyer Division 39 is composed of the U. 
S. S. Parrot, Edsall, Macleish, Simpson, 
Bulmer and McCormick. 

Destroyer Division 31, of the Battle 
Fleet, stood second in the competition. 

Following is the standing of other de- 
stroyer divisions in gunnery exercises: 

(3) Division 40, Scouting Fleet. 

(4) Division 35, Battle Fleet. 

(5) Division 38, Scouting Fleet. 

(6) Division 30, Battle Fleet. 

(7) Division 26, Scouting Fleet. 

(8) Division 36, Battle Fleet. 

(9) Division 34, Battle Fleet. 

(10) Division 32, Battle Fleet. 

(11) Division 42, Battle Fleet. 

(12) Division 43, Asiatic Fleet. 

(13) Division 45, Asiatic Fleet. 
~ The following is the standing of de- 
stroyer squadrons in final gunnery for 
the year 1926-27: 

(1) Squadron 11, Battle Fleet. 

(2) Squadron 14, Scouting Fleet. 

(3) Squadron 9, Scouting Fleet. 

(4) Squadron 12, Battle Fleet. 

(5) Squadron 15, Asiatic Fleet. 

The U. S. S. Memphis stood first in 
the class of light cruisers in engineering 
for the year to June 1, 1927. The Con- 
cord, flagship of the destroyer. squad- 
rons, Scouting Fleet, stood second; third, 
Marblehead; fourth, Richmond; fifth, 
Trenton; sixth, Cincinnati; seventh, 
Raleigh; eighth, Omaha; ninth, Detroit. 

The Rochester, flagship of the Special 
Service Squadron, stood first in the cruiser 
class in engineering up to June 1, 1927; 
second, Denver; third, Pittsburgh; fourth, 
Galveston; fifth, Seattle, and sixth, 
Cleveland. 

Gunboat Class, in enginering up to 
June 1, 1927: Eagle No. 35, Eagle No. 58, 
Nokomis, Sacramento, Tulsa, Mayflower, 
Niagara, Hannibal, General 
Alava. 

Transport Class, in enginering compe- 
tition to June 1, 1927: Kanawha, Bridge, 
Vega, Arctic, Sirius, Ramapo, Cuyama,gy 
Kittery, Chaumont, Henderson. 

Mine-Sweeper Class, in engineering, 
competition up to June 1, 1927: Whip- 
poorwill, Umpqua, Mahopac, Grebe, 
Finch, Tanagar, Gannet, Pelican, Tat- 
nuck, Rail. 


Tests Are Announced 
For Federal Positions 


Vacancies Open in Engineering, 
Horticulture, Sociological, 
and Medical Work. 


Vacancies in engineering, horticultural, 
sociological and medical positions in the 
Government were announced on June 28 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

The full text of the Commission’s state- 
ment follows: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced open competitive 
examinations to fill vacancies in the fol- 
lowing positions: 

Associate farm fire prevention engineer 
at $3,000 a year, assistant farm fire pre- 
vention engineer at $2,400 a year, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, for duty in Washington,.D. C. 
or in the field. 

Junior cartographic engineer, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of Ag- 
riculture, for duty in Washington, D. 'C., 
or in the field, at $1,860 a year. 

Associate horticulturist, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for duty in Washington, D. C., or 
in the field, at $3,000 a year. 

Associate social economist (specialist 
in public aid to dependent children in 
their own homes), Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, at $3,000 a year 

Assistant medical officer, assofgete 
medical officer, medical officer, sefior 
medical officer, various branches of the 
service throughout the United States. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
DG. 


E Army Orders 


Infantry. 

Capt. James M. Roamer, 23rd Infantry, 
relieved from assignment ‘at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., detailed to Cornell Universi- 
ty, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Capt. Clyde L. Hyssong, relieved from as- 


| signment with public schools, Dallas, Tex. 


ordered to duty in the Philippine Islands. 

Capt. Grover C. Graham, relieved from as- 
signment at Fort McPherson, Ga., ordered 
to duty with the Hawaiian Department. — 

Capt. Cyril B. Spicer, relieved from detail 
as instructor in Michigan National Guard, 
ordered to duty in Porto Rico. 

Capt. Edgar G, Cooper, Fort McPherson, 
Ga., and First Lieut. Walter L. Sherfey, 
Marion, Ohio, relieved from present assigne 
ments and ordered to duty in Porto Rico. 

Capt. Carl E. Driggers and Second Lieut, 
John L. Dicks, relieved from foreign service 
in Porto Rico and assigned to Fort Crook, 
Nebr., and Fort Snelling, Minn., respectively. 

First Lieut. Robery H. Vesey, assigned at 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., upon completion of 
present tour of foreign sefvice. 

Col. James Hanson, relieved from duty 
as military attache of Chile, assigned to 
29th Infantry, Fort, Benning, Ga. 

Air Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis William Ott, Re- 
serve, Cleveland, hio, ordered to active 
duty for training at Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. A : ’ 

Capt. Burdette S. Wright, Air Corps, ree 
lieved from duty at Kelly Field, Tex., de- 
tailed to duty. in. office of Chief of Air Corps, 
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Direct Buying\at Reload Stations 
Creating Competitive Market for Hogs 


"American Institute of Cooperation Told of “How Direct 
Buying Is Done Today,” in Address at Chicago. 


Reload station managers and packer 
buyers are creating an active competi- 
tive market for Iowa hogs through di- 
rect buying, according to B. B. Derrick, 
of the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who recently addressed the American 
Institute of Cooperation at Chicago, on 
“How Direct Buying Is Done Today. 

Publication of the full text of the ad- 
dress was begun in the issue of. June 29. 
The full text is concluded as follows: 

In reply to the question, “How do you 
account for the decline in receipts of 
some terminal markets?” the packers 
stated first that they felt that the growth 
of interior packing plants, and a 
growth of the Missouri River termina 
markets, together with that of the st. 
Paul market, have been responsible for 
the decline of market receipts, especially 
those at Chicago. Second, the packers 
feel that terminal market expense 15 too 
“igh to the shipper and they also feel 
that their total cost of hogs bought in 
the country is less than the cost of a 
bought on the market by the ee 
packers, and that part of the differentia 
is shared with the shipper. - 

Hogs are hauled by railroad an aver- 
age distance of 52 miles to the 13 interior 
packing plants of Towa, while truck hogs 
reached the packing plants from an aver- 
age distance of 13.5 miles. Delivery of 
the hogs b; truck threatens to revolu- 
tionize the whole marketing system in 
Iowa. The speed with which the transi- 
tion takes place will depend upon the 
progress of road building and improve- 
ment. 


Agencies for Obtaining 


Outside of Public Yards 

From 5 to 100 per cent of the total 
hogs, killed are being bought direct from 
individual farmers, in less than carload 
lots. All of the packing plants buy, on 
an average, 3 per cent of their total = 
ceipts in carload lots direct from farm- 
ers. 

The independent buyer is still a prom- 
inent factor in the buying of hogs, as 1n- 
dicated by the fact that three plants 
buy from 15 to 25 per cent; two from 
35 to 45 percent; and five plants buy 
from 50 to 60 per cent of their total pur- 
chases in such a manner. 

Four of the packers have their wre 
buyers stationed out over their a 
territory, two buyers for two of —- 
smaller plants purchase 50 per a 
65 per cent, respectively of the be 
killed, while seven buyers for a na 
larger packers buy 3 per cent and 9 p 

respectively. ees 
ra a the largest packers —— 
this. territory obtain hogs from gear 
stations. One packer obtains 35 per on 
of his hogs from four stations; ee 
ceives 28 per cent from two sta a 
one receives 10 per or — re 
i d one of the smaller P ¢ 
ore ion hogs from a reload “station 
located in the same town. 
Shipping Associations 
Patronizing Packers |. or 

That the cooperative shipping ass . 
ations are patronizing the packer a 
cated by the fact that six —— or 
on an average of 15 per cent toe a * 
cent of their hogs from aE oe ‘ 
ping associations. One packer ota ae 
per cent to 10 per cent from § oe 
associations, two buy 50 per eS 
one buys 75 per cent of all hogs _ oe 
Four packers indicated that they a 
attempting to increase their bee arco 
from cooperative shipping associa * 
while eight packers are at ge oe 
increase their. receipts by truck s ace 
instead. Several packers indicatec - 
the volume of truck receipts has = 
creased from 10 per cent to 300 per c 

i the past three years, W! 
oe is caanat directly proportional to 
the increase in good roads in those 
ritories. 

The buying nem . 

head buyer, with or Ww! a 
os each of packing plants. — Five . a 
larger plants have one assistant ri 
while two plants have two —— A 
ers. These buyers assist the head buy er 
in the buying of train hogs, — ee 
charge of the buying of hogs de — 
by truck. In addition to the above bl 
ing organizationn located at the — 
plant, two packers have three or our 
country buyers, respectively, buying on 
a salary, while one of the smaller plants 

a country buyer who buys all types 
4¥ livestock on salary for the plant. Five 
plants send. out solicitors on salary, 
when the hogs are not coming to the 
plant fast enough. These men seldom 
buy outright, but visit shippers for the 
purpose of soliciting business. 

- Two packers maintain one reload sta- 
tion buyer on salary; one packer main- 
tains two reload station buyers on sal- 
ary, and one on commission, while the 
fourth packes maintains three reload 
station buyers on salary and one on com- 


nt is made up of 
hout assistants 


mission. 


All buyers for packer-reload stations 
purchase hogs on the basis of prices fur- 
nished them each morning, and several 
times during the day, by the head buyer 
of the packing plant represented. The 
reload station buyer in turn buys the 
hogs outright for delivery a’ per agree- 
ment. 

All except one of the packers buy for 
delivery at today’s price. The one ex- 
ception quotes a price good for three 
days, provided it is confirmed en the day 
quoted. ‘ 

Packers Buy from One 


Or More Shippers 

‘In most cases packers buy from one or 
more shippers at the same shipping 
point; the packer will buy from a farm- 
er, an independent buyer or from a co- 
operative shipping association, all of 
which may be loctated at the same sta- 
tion. 

Seven of the packers find the coopera- 
tive shipping associations more efficient 
and more satisfactory to deal with than 
formerly; two packers do not deal with 


which in-. 





has been little or no improvement and 
that the trouble lies in inefficient man- 
agers, 

All except one of the packers base 
their price quotations on their nearest 
terminal market. The one exception 
finds himself within the buying territory 
of four terminal markets, which neces- 
sitates quoting a price high enough to 
keep the hogs coming. The prices quoted 
varies from terminal market price to 90 
cents less per hundredweight than mar- 
ket price, depending on how urgently 
hogs are needed by the packers. Most 
packers state that they watch their near- 
est terminal market and their keenest 
packer and reload station competitors 
and then will pay just enough so that 


the shippers cannot afford to ship around | 


them. (The packer states that on the 
average, the farmer nets 10 to 15 cents 
more per hundredweight by selling direct 
to the packer or reload station than he 
can by going to the terminal market.) 

Eleven packers buy all offerings of 
hogs, regardless of weight, quality or 
quantity. Two, however? reject boars; 
and seven packers bid low on “out” hogs 
in an attempt to keep them from coming 
to the plant; two maintain feedlots in 
which the pigs are fed out prior to kill- 
ing; two reship about one-half of 1 per 
cent of their receipts to the terminal 
markets in the form of rough and out 
hogs. 

The price quoted by all packers on 


truck hogs is 10 to 30 cents per hun- | 


dredweight lower than that quoted for 
rail hogs, when trucked less than 26 
miles. This is to cover the 1%to 2% 
per cent heavier shrink obtained by 
truck. The amount of the cut in price 
depends entirely on the distance hauled, 
and is varied in proportion to the dis- 
tance, and according to the feeding meth- 
ods of the individual. Each of the pack- 
ers maintains records of dressing per- 
centages from each of his buying sta- 
tions, and in some cases, records of large 
individual feeders, and the prices paid 
are based on average dressing per- 
centages secured over a period of time. 
Some packers are tatooing their hogs 
in order that they may know at all 


times, the actual conditions under which | 


they are buying raw material. 
Seller Is Advised 
Of Prevailing Prices 

In asking the question, “To what ex- 
tent is the seller advised in advance of 
shipping as to prices that will be paid?” 
it was found that six packers send out 
price cards; some daily, others only for 
important market days. Ino case do 
these cards serve as a bid for the live- 
stock, but are intended as an index of 
prices paid the previous day. One packer 
sends his price quotations out by radio 
twice daily at 1:30 p. m. and at 7 p. m. 
With one exception, the price per grade 
and weight is quoted by telephone. The 
price is good for the day quoted, except 
in the case of one packer who makes a 
three-day contract on today’s price, but 
refuses to make a definite price until the 
hogs have passed over his scales. When 
the hogs have been weighed and the offer 
has been made, if the seller is dissatis- 
fied, he may take the hogs away. 


tions except the statements that he will 
pay 25 cents under Chicago prices weight 
grade for weight grade. 

The price on 
varying distances, is arrived at by each 
packer’s zoning his territory to deter- 
mine the average shrink on hogs from 
each of the shipping points. The shrink 
is adjusted in one of three ways: First, 
by adding sufficient weight to make up 
the shrink, second, by adding enough to 
the price to make up loss in shrink, and 
third, in the case of one packer, feed- 
ing and watering rail hogs. The zoning 
is done on a basis of time enroute rather 
than distance. 

The packer’s head buyers feel that 
they are compelled to be more lenient on 
dockage than buyers on the terminal 
markets, due to the’ fact that there is 
no one to arbitrate differences. If they 
hold too strictly to terminal market 
rules, they are likely to offend the pro- 
ducer and lose his business. Although 
10 of the 13 packers attempt to follow 
terminal market rulings to the letter, 
the remaining three feel that being 
lenient on dockage brings them more 
business at less expense, than if they 
weré compelled to put out solicitors to 
bring the business to them. 

The percentage of hogs delivered to 
packing plants by truck varies from 5 
to 90 per cent. Six packers receive from 
50 to 90 per cent of their total receipts 
by truck, two from 30 to 40 per cent, 
one 25 per cent and three 10 per cent, 
while the deliveries by train range from 
10 to 95 per cent of total receipts. 
Only three of the smaller packing plants 
receive under 35 per cent by train, five 
receive from 50 to 60 per cent, and an 
additional five receive from 75 to 95 
per cent of their receipts by train. 

All packers report that truck deliv- 
eries are increasing rapidly, the rate of 
increase during the past three years 
ranging from 25 to 300 per cent. The 
packers are very much concerned over 
the present tendency to overfill truck 
shipments and are doing some educa- 
tional work along this line, as well as 
on the elimination of bruises. 

In checking up on the competition fur- 
nished each of the packers by his com- 
petitors, it is found that each packer is 
confronted in his buying by from five to 
nine active packer buyers; the reload sta- 
tion buyers; as well as the local buyers, 
shipping to terminal market agencies. 
All packers expressed themselves as 
facing very keen competition. 

The location of the Iowa packers has a 
tendency to protect their buying terri- 
tory in so far as they are fortunate 
enough to be located on good State high- 
Ways, or have good railroad connections 
With daily stock trains over one or more 
railroads, or triweekly service over two 
or more railroads with alternating days 
and short hauls. 


Still | 


another packer sends out no price quota- 


unfilled hogs shipped | 
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This set of charts is an attempt to 
show at a glance the price situation of 
agricultural products. The individual 
charts forming the border display prices 
which are considered to be fairly typical 
of the market-price movements of the 


‘Crop Schedule Late 
Despite Improvement 


Harvesting of Winter Wheat 
Almot Overtakes Spring 
Planting. 


4 


Improvement in some crop conditions 
during the month of June still leaves 
them behind schedule on July 1, the 
agricultural situation report issued July 
1 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics indicates. Harvesting of winter 
wheat and haying now in progress al- 
most overtook spring planting this sea- 





extent do freight rates determine the 
farmer’s choice of markets for his 
hogs?” the following answers from indi- 
vidual packers may be taken as typical: 
One packer says, “The cheaper freight 
rates to our packing plant is almost the 
determining factor; this together with 
| less shrink, and less loss from deads and 
cripples makes it difficult for farmers to 
go by us to other markets.” Another 
packer says, “Considerably lower freight 
rates, coupled with no terminal charges 
| and less shrink, make our plant a pre- 
| ferred market.” A third says, “Our aver- 
| age freight to the packing plant is 17 
cents, the average rate to Chicago is 28 
cents, while the average total cost of 
shipping to Chicago is 72 cents per 100, 
compared with 386 cents per hundred by 
us.” A fourth packer says, “The freight 
rates materially affect hogs coming to 
us, since they get to us netting the 
farmer 10 to 15 cents per 100 more than 
would be possible when consigning to the 
terminal market.” A fifth packer says, 
“Tt costs 70 cents per hundredweight to 
ship to Chicago and 51 cents to market 
here, or a difference of 19 cents per 100 
in our favor.” 

From the above it may be seen that 
the packer is making every effort to 
know his buying territory; the terminal 
market, and the relation of the terminal 
market to his buying territory. As re- 
gards quality of product secured, dress- 
ing percentages, relative costs; and the 
ultimate disposition of the manufac- 
tured product. 

Likewise the farmer, the independent 
buyer and the coonverative shipping as- 
sociation are, for the most part, alive to 








the necessity of continually b@ing on the | 


alert to interpret the exact significance 
of any particular market quotation, and 
of being in a position to almost instantly 
analyze the market news which is be- 
ing disseminated by radio, telephone, tel- 


egraph, market letters and by market | 


journals. 

The above study indicates that reload 
station managers and packer buyers are 
creating an active competitive market 
for Iowa hogs, but if the shipper of hogs 
is to net the high dollar he must know 


marketing cost in. detail to all markets, 


and be so well informed as to act wisely 
in selecting his market day by day. 
son because spring crops were mostly 
late, with corn planting and growth es- 
pecially retarded. 

“A cool wet season does not neces- 
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major agricultural products. The upper 
chart in the center shows the movement 
of prices of 30 farm products, and of 
| the grain, meat animals, and cotton 
| groups for comparison. The lower cen- 
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ter chart shows the movement of farm 
and wholesale prices of non-agricultural 
products, and the ratio of farm prices 
to wholesale prices of non-agricultural 
commodities. 


reau states in its summary of the report outh Dakota Land Lie 


of the situation. ‘In the past, the yield 
of corn has averaged above normal in 
the wet seasons, although temperatures 
averaged below normal in those sea- 
sons.” The full text of a summary of 
the report of the agricultural situation 
follows: 

Haying and wheat harvest have nearly 
overtaken spring planting this year. 
Winter wheat harvest is now coming into 
full swing and haying is in general 
progress. Corn, potatoes, and the spring 
grains are still behind time, though 
they made progress during June. 

Corn Has Poor Start. 

Corn has a very poor start, but a 
cool, wet season does not necessarily 
mean crop failure. In the past, the yield 
of corn has averaged above normal in 
the wet seasons, although temperature 
averaged below normal in those seasons. 
Notwithstanding that warm weather is 
favorable to corn, the records of the 
past 36 years indicate that the amount 
of rainfall is the dominant factor gov- 
erning the yield of corn. 

The Bureau’s June 1 pig survey shows 
an increase of 3% per cent in this 
spring’s pig crop over that of last 
spring, which is equivalent to an in- 
crease of about 1,800,000 vigs. The re- 
port on sows bred for fall farrowing in- 
dicates a considerable increase, but it is 
considered probable that the relatively 
high price of corn and the poor prospects 
for the corn crop will make the actual 
increase less than expected. 

Wheat harvest is now moving up 
through Kansas and new wheat is be- 
coming plentiful in the southwestern 
markets. Early threshings have been dis- 
appointing both in yield and weight. 
Rains in Kansas last month damaged 
the grain and seriously handicapped the 
harvest, ‘but conditions are good in 
Nebraska and the outlook is for a record 
crop in that State. Spring wheat is re- 
ported to be making excellent growth in 
the North, with similar reports from 
Canada. 

Improvement is reported for the south 
where the drought in both the southeast 
and southwest has been broken by rains. 
In the flooded central valleys immediate 
planting followed the retreating waters 
and farmers have been working nights 
in the effort to bring. cultivation to nor- 
mal. Cotton is making a fair- though 
rather spotted progress. The whole cot- 
ton situation is reported as much more 
promising than was thought possible 
two months ago. 

Prices Are Readjusted. 

A rather broad readjustment in agri- 
cultural prices has occurred recently, 
such low-priced products as cotton, corn, 
| and cattle advancing, while relatively 
| higher-priced hogs, eggs and butter de- 
clined. One important result has been 
to wipe out the exceptional spread be- 
tween corn and hog prices which has 
been so favorable to feeders for more 
than a year. Cattle, on the other hand, 
now have the highest unit exchange 
value in eight years. | 

The bureau’s index of purchasing 
power of farm products in terms of non- 
agricultural commodities is 84 for May, 
the five-year period 1909-14 equalling 
100, against 83 in April, and 87 in May 





To Be Open to Entry 


Ne of About 6,000 Acres 


Located South of Chey- 
enne River. 


About 6,000 acres of land suitable for 
farming in Fall River County, S. D., will_ 
be opened to entry to qualified former 
service men on July 15 and to the gen- 
eral public on October 14, the General 
Land Office has just announced. 

It was stated orally that the land has 
been restored from reclamation with- 
drawal. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

About 6,000 acres in Ts. 8 and 9S., Rs. 
4 and 5 E., B. H. M., Fall River County, 
Pierre land district, will be opened to 
homestead and desert land entry, begin- 
ning July 15, 1927, for a period of 91 
days to honorably discharged ex-service 
men of the World War, subject, however, 
to valid prior settlement and preference 
rights. 

Filings may be preesnted by such ex- 
service men during the 20 days preced- 
ing that date or from June 25 to July 14, 
1927, inclusive. All filings up to 9 a. m. 
July 15, 1927, will be disposed of by 
drawing. 

Any lands remaining unentered after 
the expiration of the 91-day period or 
beginning October 14, 1927, will be open 
to entry under any applicable public 
land law by~the general public; prospec- 
tive applicants may preesnt their appli- 
cations within the 20 days preceding that 
date or beginning September 14, 1927, 
and all applications so filed will be 
treated as though simultaneously filed. 

Available information indicates that 
the lands are south of the Cheyenne 
River and are suitable for farming. 

Although Heppner is the nearest town, 
the lands appear to be about midway 
between the towns of Rumford and Hot 
Springs, both of which are on the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road. . 


Sudan Sakel Cotton 
To Total 117,000 Bales 


Production of irrigated Sakel cotton 
in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is placed at 
117,000 bales, as compared with 88,000 
bales last year, according to information 
just received by the Department of Agri- 
culture from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. The full text 
of a statement summarizing the informa- 
tion follows: 

The revised estimate of the 1926-27 


production irrigated Sakel cotton in 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is placed at 
117,000 bales of 478 pounds equivalents 
compared with an estimate made in May 
of 119,000 bales and 88,000 bales for last 
year, according to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. Production of 
American cotton is estimated to be 8,600 
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Grain. 

Grain market firmer. Wheat prices 
advanced about 3% per bushel in future 
market and cash wheat advanced about 
same amount. Receipts of new wheat at 
Kansas City reported of good quality and 
fairly high in protein. Sales of new No. 
1 hard winter at Kansas City ranged 
from $1.86@$1.491%2 depending upon 
milling quality. Bids for new winter 
wheat of contract grade at Chicago for 
delivery in August or to September 15 
were at 15 cents over the September 
price, which closed at $1.44. 

Corn market continued firm although 
receipts were larger and prices advanced 
14 cent per bushel. Feeder demand was 
more active but stocks in the markets 
have increased to about the same amount 
as were in store at first of May. Bids 
at Chicago for No. 3 yellow corn for de- 
livery during August and September 
were at about 6 cents under the Septem- 
ber price which closed at $1.0714. 

Oats higher with corn. Cash grain ad- 
vancing about % cent per bushel. No. 2 
rye at Chicago about unchanged at 
$1.1214 @$1.13 per bushel. 

Cotton. 

Demand for spot cotton was reported 
as very quiet. Some reports indicated 
a rather active dry goods situation with 
price concessions for certain structures. 
The market might be interpreted as en- 
tirely a weather affair. Private reports 
making appearance during the week in- 
dicated a 1927 reduction in cotton acre- 
age of about 10 to 12 per cent. 

July future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange advanced 11 
points, to 16.80 cents, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange closed at 
16.65 cents against 16.59 cents yester- 
day and 17.22 cents last year. July 
futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
advanced 5. points to 16.63 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets amounted to about 
6,300 bales, compared with 2,750 bales 
last season. The average price of mid- 
dling in 10 markets was 16.41 cents per 
pound. This compares with 17.24 cents 
one year ago. 

Exports today, 36,390 bales, last year 
43,779 bales. 

Wool. 

Fleece wools continue to show a stiff- 
ening tendency on the Boston market. 
Ohio Delaine is active at 44@45c in the 
grease, the top figure having been real- 
ized in actual sales and some dealers are 
asking 46c but reports of sales at this 
figure having not been confirmed. Good 
% blood 48s, 50s, strictly combing, is 
strong at 42@424ec with some concerns 
inclined to hold for 43c and even a higher 
figure is being quoted for choicest offer- 
ings. Three-eighths blood 56s, strictly 
combing, sells quite readily at 43c, but 
houses asking any higher prices are hav- 
ing a slower business this week. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Potatoes slightly stronger. 
dull. Peaches about steady. Onions and 
watermelons dull. Cantaloupes weak. 
New York fruit and vegetables prices, 
June 30. 

Cantaloupes: California Tints 
standards 45s. ... .$2.50@3.00 


Arizona Salmon Tints, standards 45s. .$3.00 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 


: : : $2.50@2.75 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston type, 2- 
dozen crates..... 


. 50@.65 


Lettuce 


Salmon 





Onions: New Jersey Yellows, bushel ham- 
pers $1.50@1.65 
Peaches: Medium to large ‘ize, Georgia 
Hileys, six basket carriers... .$1.75@3.00 
Georgia Bells, six-basket carriers. 
% $1.75@3.00 
Georgia Elebrtas, six-basket carriers, fair 
ee, ne $2@2.50 
Potatoes: Cloth-top barrels, North Carolina 
and Norfolk Section, Virginia Cobblers. 
$4@4.25 
East Shore Virgina, Cobblers... .$4,25@ 4.50 
Watermelons: Florida and Georgia Tom 
Watsons, 24-30 pound average, bulk, per 
CRE vs0005000 Vane . .$290@475 
Butter. 


The New York butter market ruled 
steady on long lines on top scores suit- 
able for storage. Short lines were not 
clearing so well and in easy position, 
Trading generally was only fair. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to im- 
mediate future trend of prices.’ Medium 
grades in some accumulation and easy. 
Car market quiet and steady. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 42% 
cents; 91 score, 414% cents; 90 score, 
401% cents. 

Cheese. 

_ Fresh State flats in full steady posi- 
tion and trading of fair volume. Single 
Daisies finding slow sale and in rather 
easy position. Held cheese in firm posi« 
tion and bringing full outside prices. 

Wholesale prices on No. 1 fresh Amerte 
can cheese at New York were: Flats, 24 
to 25% cents; Single Daisies, 231% to 
24 cents; Young Americas, 24% to 25 
cents. 

Livestock. 

Estimated receipts of hogs at Chi- 
cago June 30, were 31,000, cattle 6,000, 
calves 4,000 and sheep 15,000. 

The hog market opened 10 cents 
higher than Wednesday’s average on bet- 
ter grade hogs but closed with the ad- 
vance lost. Packing sows were steady 
to weak. Top for the day was $9.55 with 
strictly choice 180 to 190 pound averages 
held higher. Bulk of 160 to 200 pound 
offerings were $9.20 to $9.50, 210 to 250 
pound butchers $8.90 to $9.40, and 260 
to 300 pound $8.65 to $9. Bulk of pack- 
ing sows brought $7.40 to $7.90 with 
light weights scaling $8. Best pigs sold 
upward to $9.25. 

Steers and yearlings were fairly active 
and mostly steady to strong with spots 
higher on matured weights. Two loads 
of 1,453 pound Illinois feds topped the 
market at $14.35. Heavy steers brought 
$13.50 to $13.90 generally, one load of 
1,253 pounds bringing $14. Fat she 
stock was uneven and mostly steady, bulk 
of cows selling at $5.50 to $7.25. A few 
heavy Koshers sold at $8.50 to $9, 
Heifers were scarce, mixed yearlings sell- 
ing up to $11.65. Bulls were steady, 
medium grades bringing $6.25 to $6.50. 
Vealers were strong to 50 cents higher, 
generally $11 to $12.50. 

Fat lambs. closed strong with Wednes- 
day with spots 10 cents to 15 cents 
higher. Range lambs sold at $14 toa 
$14.50, sorted moderately, four double 
decks of choice Idahos weighing around 
83 pounds going to packers at the out- 
side quotations. Bulk sold around 
$14.25, best natives bringing $13.75. Few 
fat ewes sold at $6.50, and feeding lambs. 
closed weak to 15 cents lower. One load 
of choice 62-pound Idaho feeders brought 
$13.25, a deck of 65 pound ewe lambs 
going on country account at $13.50, 
Thursday’s closing quotations follows: 


)] eee = 
Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and: choice 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 


Heifers, good and choice 
Heifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 
Feeders and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and cholce 
Steers, common and medium 


re 0 Ho 
Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice. 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and 


(Soft or oily hogs 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down) 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, common to choice 


Meats. 

Steers and cow carcasses were in-mod- 
erate supply on the New York wholesale 
market, and sold on a steady to firm 
market to a fair demand. Carlots of 
medium boning bulls were mostly around 
$11 to $11.50 with boneless meat at 
$13.75 to $14.50. Supplies of Kosher 
chucks and plates were fairly liberal and 


the market was mostly unchanged, de- 
mand being slow. Hinds and ribs of 
Koshered beef were in light supply with 
demand fair to good. Some choice lots 


State Plans to Plant 
Disease-Free Cane 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Louisiana Experiment Station. 

The growing cane is dusted from air- 
planes with sodium fluo-silicate. The 
treatment is expensive both for the hire 
of the airplanes and for the cost of the 
material used to poison the insects. 

“The only hope of solution of the prob- 
lem of the sugar cane industry of the 
‘Sugar Bowl’ lies in the saving of a suf- 
ficient supply of the resistant cane to 
replant the district next fall,” Dr. Tay- 
lor concluded. 

“First of all, it is necessary to pro- 
tect the present crop from the cane 
borer. Then some means of persuading 


growers of the resistant cane to save 
their entire supply for seed and of mak- 
ing this supply of seed available to the 
industry must be effected. No funds 
are yet available for either of these 


gs. 
and choice.... 


and roasting pigs susinded from above 
eep. 
Lambs, good and choice (84 





Chicago 


$10.75@$14.40 
10.10@) 13.25 
7.50@ 11.65 
8.65@ 11.65 
9.25 


@ 12.50 


Kansas City 


$10.50@$13.65 
10.25@ 12.65 
11.25 

10.85 

) 9.25 

11.00 


9.75 
8.50 


9.00 
9.15 
9.25 
9.25 
7.85 
9.50 


9.50 


choice. 8.354 
quotations.) 


12.75@ 
8.00@ 
3.50@ 


13.75 
12.00 
5.75 


ee 
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ern spe ga einen 
were $29 to $30 with weighty qualitied 


kinds selling at $24 to $26. Good and 
choice light and medium weights went 
at $23 to $27. Veal supplies were very 
normal, the market weak to $1 lower ang 
demand only fair. Lamb was in fairly 
liberal supply, and under a draggy de- 
mand sold weak to $1 lower, a few prime. 
lambs bringing $30 to $31. Supply of 
mutton was normal and the market weak 
under a draggy demand, with good and 
choice wethers largely $13 to $15. Pork 
cuts were in moderate supply, the market 
being uneven with some sales $1 lowex 


| under a draggy demand. 


Secretary of Agriculture 
To Speak at Conference ~ 


The Secretary of Agriculture, W. M, 
Jardine, will be one of the principal 
speakers. at the Western States Exten- 
sion Conference to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, Nev., on July 
11 to 14, inclusive, according to an oral 
announcement concerning the program 
by the Director of Extension Work, Dr, 
C. L. Warburton. Dr. Warburton wil) 
also attend the conference and will dee 
liver an address. 

Dairy, livestock, poultry, home man- 
agement, nutrition, and clothing’ are in- 
cluded in the topics for discussion at the 
various sessions of the conference, 

W. A. Lloyd, in charge of extensien 
work in the western states, R. 8S, Johns 
son, Bureau of Agricultural Eco; 
Dr. M. A. Jull, Bureau of Animal In. 
dustry, Dr. Louise Stanleyj Bureau 
Home Economics, and Wal E. ; 
President of the University of Nevada, 
-are other speakers mentioned in the temp 

iv rc . 
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Trans-Florida Road 
Given Right to Issue - 
1,500 Shares of Stock 


Common With No Par Value 
to Be Given in Payment 
for the Fellsmere 
Railway. 


The Trans-Florida Central Railroad 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue 1,500 
shares of common stock of no par value, 
to be delivered to the Ammoniate Prod- 
ucts Corporation in payment for prop- 
erty designated as the Fellstuere Rail- 
road, a line of approximately 10 miles. 

The text of the report of Division 4 in 
Finance Docket No. 6242, dated June 
22, follows: 

The Trans-Florida Central Railroad 
Company, a corporation organized for 
the purpose of engaging in transporta- 
tion by railroad subject to the interstate 
commerce act, has duly applied for au- 
thority under section 20a of that act 
to issue 10,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value. 


sented to us. 
Incorporated in Florida. 


slicant was incorporated under ) ) 
“lg | rates on bituminous coal from producing 
far as it deals with rates on lump coal 


the laws of Florida on February 18, 1924, 
with an authorized common capital stock 
of 10,000 shares of no par value, all of 
which has heretofore been issued without 
authority, but has been recalled and can- 
celed. It was organized for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a line of railroad 
designated as the Fellsmere Railroad, 
formerly owned by the Fellsmere Farms 
Company, but acquired in 1923 by the 


tion, the name of which has since been 
changed to the Ammoniate Products Cor- 
poration. 


County, Fla. By our certificate of April 
25, 1927, the applicant was authorized to 
acquire and operate this road. 

The applicant proposes to issue 9,000 
shares of its stock to the Ammoniate 
Products Corporation in payment for the 
proporty to be acquired. It also pro- 
poses to issue 1,000 shares of the stock 
to the incorporators at a nominal pur- 
chase price for the purpose of complying 
with the laws of Florida, which require 
incorporators to subscribe to 10 per cent 
of the capital stock. 


Investments in Line. 


A balance sheet as of December 31, 
1926, shows assets and liabilities allo- 
cated to the Fellsmere Railroad as fol- 
lows: Investment in road and equipment 
$123,485.94; current assets $1,418.57; 
long-term debt, represented by open ac- 
counts, $150,891.92; current liabilities 
$23,243.72; unadjusted credits, including 
$3,323.10 for accrued depreciation of 
equipment $6,363.40; and profit and loss 
debit balance $55,594.53. Itis stated that 
the applicant will not assume the long- 
term debt or other obligations allocated 
to the Fellsmere Railroad, but that at 
the time of delivery of the stock and of 
the transfer of the property there will 
be a settlement for current assets and 
current liabilities. Acording to its an- 
nual reports filed with the commission 
the average annual income of the Fells- 
mere Railroad for the five year period 
1922 to 1926 shows a deficit of approxi- 
mately $8,000. 

Earnings Are Poor. 


Inasmuch as the investment involved 
is small, the showing of earnings is 
poor, and the stock is to be issued direct 
to the proprietary company, it is thought 
that the issue should be limited to 1,500 
shares. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
1,500 shares of stock of no par value by 
the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Commissioner Eastman dissents. 


Canada to Establish 
New Steamship Line 


Service to Be Between Van- 


couver and Mexico and 
South America. 


The Canadian Government has decided 
to establish a steamship service between 
Vancouver, Canada, and Latin American 
seaports, the Department of Commerce 
has just announced, on the basis of 
advices from Lee R. Blohm, American 
Consul at Vancouver, B. C. The an- 
nouncement, in full text, follows: 

Establishment of a regular steamship 
service between Vancouver and the west 
coast of Mexico and South America by 
the Canadian Government Merchant Ma- 
rine has been definitely decided upon by 
the Canadian Government working 
through the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 

No definite announcement has yet been 
made by the Department, which is said 
to be waiting until minor details of the 
service are worked out before advertis- 
ing officially for cargo. 

Continued agitation for direct commu- 
nication between this port and those of 
Chile, Peru, and Mexico, and realization 
of the large amount of commodities al- 
most immediately available for inter- 
change between the southern republics 
and western Canada are said to have de- 
cided the authorities to institute the 
service this fall, 


No objection to the | 
granting of the application has been pre- | 





The line is approximately 10 | 
miles in length, extending from Sebas- 
tian to Fellsmere, both in Indian River | 





Adjustment of Rates on Coal to Iowa 
Points Ordered by Commerce Commission 


Present Charges from Illinois, Indiana and Western Ken- 
tucky Found Unreasonable; New Rates Prescribed. 


A general adjustment of rates on 
coal to Iowa points was ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report made public June 30 in a pro; 
ceeding brought by the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of Iowa, Docket No. 
15228, and several related cases. The 
Commission found that the rates from 
the mining districts in Illinois, Indiana 
and western Kentucky to interior Iowa 
destinations and on fine coal to Dubu- 
que, Iowa, are unreasonable. Reason- 
able rates were prescribed, effective 
September 26. 

The Commission held that the rates 
on bituminous coal from the same pro- 
ducing points to Mason City. Council 
Bluffs, Sioux City and Mississippi River 
cities in Iowa; and from producing 
points in Illinois and Indiana to Lin- 
wood and Buffalo, Iowa; and producing 
points in Illinois and western Kentucky 
to Hannibal, Mo., are not unreasonable 
nor otherwise unlawful. 

Commissioners Hall, Woodlock and 
Campbell concurred in the Commission’s 
findings, but took exception to certain 
features of the majority report. 

The Commission’s statement of the 
case follows: 

These cases, consolidated for hearing 
and disposition embrace the carload 


points in Illinois, Indiana, and western 
Kentucky to points in Iowa generally; 
also from producing points in Illinois 
and western Kentucky to Hannibal, Mo. 
The allegations are that the rates are 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly prejudicial, and in certain in- 
stances violative of section 4 of the act. 
In one case, by complaint seasonably 


Standard Agricultural Chemicai Corpora- | filed, reparation is asked on shipments | 


from Illinois and Indiana points to Buf- 
falo, Iowa. Rates are stated in amounts 
per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Consumers’ Standpoint Considered. 


Many traffic and commercial organiza- 
tions and receivers of coal, principally 
Iowa interests, intervened to support the 


| complaints, while coal-dock operators at 
the west-bank Lake Michigan ports and | 


mine operators in Iowa intervened to 
oppose the rate reductions, but withdrew 
from the proceedings when it became 


evident that differentials between origin | 


groups were not directly in issue. 

These are the first cases in which the 
general adjustment of coal rates to Iowa 
points has been 
from the standpoint of the consumer. 

Previous cases have embraced only 
individual rates, or were considered 
chiefly from the standpoint of the opera- 


tors, who are interested more in the rate | 


relationships at points of origin than 
in the measure of the rates. 

Iowa produces some coal, but its con- 
sumption greatly exceeds its production. 
Northeastern Iowa receives a consider- 
able amount of eastern coal from Lake 
Michigan docks. Western and _ south- 
western Iowa receive coal from 
south of Kansas City, Mo. 


consisting principally of lump coal, there 


is a heavy consumption of slack, or fire | 
coal, commonly known as steam coal, by | 


the public utilities and the industries of 
the larger cities. Among the principal 
industrial concerns in Iowa are the ce- 
ment and clay-products manufacturers of 
Mason City, the cement and plaster pro- 


ducers of Fort Dodge, the packing-house | 


interests of Sioux City, the brick and ce- 
ment manufacturers of Des Moines, the 
packers and corn-product refiners of Ce- 
dar Rapids, and the furniture and mill- 
work manufacturers of Burlington. 

The Iowa industries are in competi- 
tion with similar industries in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri and other nearby 
States. Coal is one of the most impor- 
tant items of their production costs, and 


’ 


any material reduction in the rates would ! 


assist them in building up their busi- 
ness. Iowa desires to develop as an in- 
dusirial as well as an agricultural State. 
Commission’s Conclusions. 
The Commission’s 
stated as follows: 


conclusions 


We find that, excepting the rates on 
fine coal to Dubuque, the assailed rates 
to the Mississippi River cities and to 
Linwood, Mason City, Council Bluffs, and 
Sioux City, and the assailed rate on fine 
coal from the Southern Illinois group to 
Cedar Rapids, are not unreasonable or 


otherwise unlawful, and that the assailed | 


rates to Buffalo were not, and are not, 
unreasonable. Damage because of any 
undue prejudice which may have existed 
in the rates to Buffalo has not been 
shown with sufficient particularity to 
warrant an award of reparation. 

We further find that for the future the 
assailed rates on fine coal to Dubuque 
will be unreasonable to the extent that 
they may exceed rates 17 cents less than 
the rates contemporaneously maintained 
on lump coal from the same points. 

We further find that for the future the 
assailed rates from the Southern Illinois 
group to the following interior Iowa 
destinations will be unreasonable to the 


, to warrant a finding with respect to the 


| on fine coal to be in excess of reason- 





considered primarily | 


mines | 
Most of the ! 
coal consumed in Iowa, however, origi- | 
nates in central and southern Illinois. | 
Aside from the domestic consumption, | 


were 





extent that they may exceed the rates 
shown to: 

Fine, 
$2.60 


Lump. 
Ottumwa ........ eeveess $2.79 
Cedar Rapids ..... 3.04 
Des Moines ....06. 3.15 
Waterloo «.sccccee teaece Gao 2.96 
Fort Dodge 3.56 3.37 


We further find that for the future the 
assailed rates from origin groups other 
than the Southern Illinois group to the 
interior Iowa destinations shown above 
will be unreasonable to the extent that 
the rates on lump coal may exceed rates 
which shall continue the present relation- 
ship to rates on lump coal from the 
Southern Illinois group, and to the ex- 
tent that the rates on fine coal may 
exceed rates 19 cents less than the rates 
on lump coal thus determined. 

Exceptions Stated. 
The record is not sufficiently complete 


2.96 


rates to interior Iowa destinations other 
than those mentioned. We shall expect 
defendants, however, to establish rates to 
such destinations which will be in har- 
mony with those herein prescribed. 
Appropriate orders will be entered. 
Hall, Commissioner, concurring: 
I concur in the majority report in so 


but not in the fixation under section 1 
of rates on fine coal lower than the con- 
temporaneous rates on lump coal. Al- 
though western carriers have seen fit in 
many instances to establish such a rate 
difference, without disapproval by us, it 
is quite a different matter to find rates 


able maxima because they are the same 
as on lump coal. The Holmes & Hallo- 
well scale provides rates for both without 
distinction. Fine coal is just as good for 
the uses to which it is put as lump coal, | 


perhaps better. The report shows no dif- 
ference in price. It shows varying dif- 
ferences in rate. We here prescribe max- 
imum reasonable rates on fine coal which 
are 19 cents under lump coal to the in- 
terior Iowa cities, and 17 cents under to 
Dubuque. Coal from southern Illinois 
reaches Illinois and Wisconsin destina- 
tions just across the Mississippi River 
from Iowa destinations with no spread 
between lump and fine. The finding of 
the majority is not based upon undue 
prejudice, and the standard of reason- | 
ableness as to fine coal can hardly be | 
changed by crossing the river. | 

Commissioner Woodlock joins in this 


| separate expression. 


Campbell, Commissioner, concurring: 

I concur in the findings made herein, 
approving a basis of about 85 per cent of 
the Holmes & Hallowell scale, because 
they are a step in the right direction. I 
believe, however, that 80 per cent of the 
Holmes & Hallowell scale is more nearly 
the maximum reasonable basis and would 
be in harmony with the rates prescribed 
to Wisconsin and southern Minnesota in 
the Lake Dock Coal cases, supra. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public June 30 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19762. Henry G. Brabston, of 
Birmingham, Ala., v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad et al. Claims reparation 
of $19.88 on car of lumber, Brewton, Ala., 
to Cleveland, Va. 

No. 19761. Ault & Wiborg Company, 
of New York, v. Central Railroad of New 
Jersey et al. Alleges that fifth class 
rates on ink in tank cars shipped from 
Jersey City and Newark, N. J., to Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Baltimore and Cleve- 
land are unjust and unreasonable. Re- 
quests Commission to order establish- 
ment of reasonable rates for the future 
and to award reparation on past ship- 
ments. 

No. 19760. Columbia, Miss., Chamber 
of Commerce v. Illinois Central Railroad 
et al. Requests Commission to require 
establishment of rates to Columbia no 
higher than the rates to Hattiesburg, 
Miss., from points of origin on respond- 
ents’ lines. 

No. 19759. L. E. Holloway & Co., of 
Atlanta, Ga., v. Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
and non-discriminatory charges on or- 
anges and grape fruit in bulk, from 
points in Florida to Atlanta, Ga. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19758. Val Blatz Brewing Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis., v. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. Seeks reasonable 
rates on empty cereal beverage contain- 
ers from Sioux City, Iowa, and Sioux 
Falls, S. D., to Milwaukee. Claims rep- 
aration of $1,200. 

No. 19757. George C. Speir & Co., Inc., 
of Atlanta, Ga., v. Seaboard Air Line 
et al. Claims reparation of $318.62 on 





two cars of cottonseed shavings from } 


Columbus, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. 
No. 19359. Sub 5. Cameron Automo- 


i sss 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
June 30 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 15228—Board of Ratiyroad Com- 
missioners of the State of Iowa v. Alton 
& Southern Railroad et al. Decided 
June 6. Rates on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from producing points in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and western Kentucky to 
certain interior Iowa destinations and on 
fine coal from the same points to Du- 
buque, Iowa, found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates for the future prescribed. 


Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from the same producing points to Ma- 
son City, Council Bluffs, Sioux City, and 
Mississippi River cities in Iowa, except 
on fine coal to Dubuque; from producing 
points in Illinois and Indiana to Linwood 
and Buffalo, Iowa; and from producing 
points in Illinois and western Kentucky 
to Hannibal, Mo., found not unreason- 
able nor otherwise unlawful. Complain- 
ants in Nos. 15266, 15299, 15629, and 
15860 dismissed. 

No. 15026—Oklanhoma Millers’ League 
v. Alabama & Mississippi Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided June 17. Maximum 
reasonable joint through rates prescribed 
on grain amd grain products from points 
in Oklahoma to destinations in Louisiana, 
and maximum reasonable through rates, 
made by combining factors to and from 
Memphis, Tenn., prescribed on grain and 
grain products from points in Oklahoma 
to destinations in southeastern and Caro- 
lina territories. Proceeding reopened as 
to rates to points in Mississippi Valley 
territory. 

No. 17518—Republic Creosoting Com- 
pany v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road Company et.al. Decided June 20. 
Rates on creosote oil, in tank-carloads, 
from Indianapolis, Ind., to Louisville, Ky., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and des- 
tinations in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict, found unreasonable but not unduly 
prejudicial. Reasonable rates for the fu- 
ture prescribed. 


P. & N. Line Is Given 
Right to Issue Stock 


Erie Railroad Is Allowed to 
Use Part of Issue to Pay 
Vouchers. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| on June 30 announced the action of Di- 


vision 4 in uncontested finance docket 
cases as follows: 

The Prescott & Northwestern Rail- 
road was authorized in F. D. No. 6341 to 
issue $76,000 of first mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds to be negotiated at not 
less than par and interest. 

The Erie Railroad was authorized in 
supplemental order in F. D. No. 6304 to 
use $3,500,000 of the proceeds of the is- 
sue of $50,000,000 of bonds recently 
authorized toward the payment of its 
vouchers and for cash balances in va- 
rious bgnks. It was also authorized to 
apply in whole or in part $7,185,550 of 
the proceeds of the bonds to one or more 
of several purposes stated in the order. 

The Port Angeles Western Railroad 
was granted an extension of time, in F. 


| D. No. 6165, to October 1, 1927, and Oc- 


tober 1, 1928, for the commencement and 
completion of its proposed extension. 


Alberta to Construct 
Roads and Bridges 


Province Has Program for 
12,000 Miles of Highway Ex- 


tension to Connect Centers. 


An expenditure of $1,200,000 for new 
highways will be made this year by the 
Province of Alberta, Canada, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just announced, 
based upon advices from the American 
Consul at Calgary, Samuel C. Reat. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The Province of Alberta will spend an 
amount estimated at $1,200,000 on main 
highways this year, of which $1,000,000 
will be used for new construction and 
$200,000 for maintenance. 

An appropriation of $400,000 will be 
used in constructing roads included in a 
12,000-mile system of market roads which 
has been outlined by the Department of 
Public Works to connect main local cen- 
ters throughout the province. There is 
also an estimate of $250,000 for construc- 
tion and maintenance of local roads other 
than those mentioned above. 

The estimate for bridge construction 
during the year is $500,000 and for main- 
tenance $60,000. 

The highway from Calgary to Van- 
couver will be completed this year, it is 
expected in Canada, with the exception 
of one 90-mile stretch. 


bile Co., of Dallas, vy. Houston & Texas 
Central Railroad et al. Claims repara- 
tion of $737 on demurrage charges col- 
lected on several cars of automobiles at 
! Dallas. 





Panhandle & Santa Fe 


Railroad Given 


Authority to Build Extension of 21 Miles 


Order Issued by I, C. C. Approving Plans of Subsidiary 
of Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway Company, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public the text of its re- 
port and order in Finance Docket No. 
6268 authorizing the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe Railway to construct a line of 21 
miles north and northwest from White 
Deer in Carson and Hutchinson counties, 
Tex. 

The full text of the report of Division 
4, dated June 23, follows: 


The Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, a carrier by railroad subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, on 
April 22, 1927, filed an application under 
paragraph (18) of section 1 of the act 
for a certificate that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity 
require the construction by it of a line 
of railroad from a connection with a line 
of the applicant at White Deér, in Car- 
son County, thence north and northwest 
to a point in or near survey 4, T. C. Ry. 
Co., Block M 21, in Hutchinson County, 
a distance of 21 miles, all in the State 
of Texas. No representations have been 
made herein by State authorities, and no 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 


Subsidiary Of Santa Fe. 

The applicant is a subsidiary of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, hereinafter called the “Santa 
Fe. It has a line which connects with 
Santa Fe system rails at Amarillo, Tex., 
and extends thence in a northeasterly 
direction across the Panhandle of Texas, 
ti.-ough Panhandle and White Deer, to 


a point in Lipscomb County, Tex., at or 
near the Oklahoma line. From a point 
near Panhandle, the applicant has a 
branch extending northward to a point 
beyond Isom, in Hutchinson County. 
The purpose of the line proposed to 
be constructed is to provide freight 
transportation to a proven oil territory 
known as the Roxana and Skelly oil 
fields, 11 miles north of White Deer, and 
to serve the present development of the 
Badger and Texas oil companies in the 
vicinity of the northern terminus. 


The applicant divides the proposed line 
into two segments. The first segment is 
to extend from White Deer for 11 miles 
to a point in I. & G. N. R. R. Co., Block 
4, about 214 miles south of the north 
line of Carson County. Construction of 
this segment is to begin as soon as 
public authority is obtained therefor, and 
is to be completed by June 1, 1928. On 
completion of this segment, the appli- 
cant will proceed to build the second 
segment extending the line to the north- 
ern terminus, if the developments in that 
territory then appear to justify present 
estimates of traffic to be obtained there- 
from. The applicant suggests that it be 
given until June 1, 1929, to complete the 
second segment. 


First Well Drilled in 1928. 


The first oil well in the field around 
mile post 11 of the route was drilled in 


| 1923. On May 1, 1927, there were 59 pro- 


ducing wells, yielding 10,000 barrels a 
day, and 53 additional wells were being | 


another connection with system rails at 


drilled. It is expected that by May 1, 
1928, there will be at least 260 producing 
wells, with a daily output of not less 
than 44,200 barrels; that intensive drill- 
ing will continue for about three years; 
and that the field will yield great quanti- 
ties of oil and gas, and will last at least 
10 years, 


A freight station will be established 
near mile post 11, which is at about the 
center of the proven field, between Skelly 
and Roxana town sites, which are three 
miles apart. Another town site called 
Noelton, is about three miles east and 
one mile south of the proposed station. 
Skelly and Roxana are at distances of 
eight miles and 11 miles, respectively, 
from White Deer, which is reached by a 
graded earth road, over Which freight 
for the territory is now trucked. A nat- 
ural gas plant is now in operation near 
Roxana. Plants for the production of 
casing head gasoline and carbon black 
are to be ereeted in the near future, and 
others will be built to keep pace with the 
production of the field. Skelly, Roxana, 
and Noelton have populations of 1%, 
1,500 and 150, respectively. 


The field at the northern terminus of 
the proposed line is being developed 
chiefly by the Texas and Badger oil 
companies, but several other oil com- 
panies have brought in wells in the same 
region. Drilling began in 1925. On May 
1, 1927, four produging wells, yielding 
5,000 barrels a day, had been brought 
in, and 21 wells were being drilled, It is 
anticipated that by May 1, 19928, there 
will be 60 producing wells with an ag- 
gregate daily output of approximately 
18,000 barrels. The construction of by- 
product plants in this territory igs also 
in contemplation. 


Fields Without Railroads. 


All the fields that would be served by 
the proposed line are now without rail- 
road facilities. It is represented that by 
reason of its heavy paraffin base, the oil 
of the region is difficult to transport by 
pipe line. Construction of the railroad 
will avoid the necessity of Constructing 
long pipe lines and will facilitate de- 
velopment of the oil fields, which is now 
handicapped by hauls of from 11 to 24 
miles over roads that are imapassable in 
wet weather. Northward from Roxana 
the highway is only a trail acwss 
pasture lands. 


The applicant estimates that the pro- 
posed line will serve an area of 383 
square miles, of which 20 square miles, 
all within a distance of six miles from 
the applicant’s Amarillo line, is under 
cultivation. About one-third of the pas- 
ture land is cultivable, and some increase 
in agriculture ‘s expected to follow con- 
struction of the proposed line. The popu- 
lation of the tributary territory js esti- 
mated at 2,625 people, of whom 125 are 
on farms and the remainder are in the 
oil fields. The oil-field population is in- 
creasing rapidly, 

Estimates of freight expected to move 
over the proposed line, and earnings to 
be derived from all classes of traffic, dur- 
ing the first year of operation are as 


————__—__—_§_ i follows: 


Traffic: 
ree OR 6 sos seins cae eianee 
Casing-head gasoline ......-- 
Carbon black coun mene 
L. ¢. 1. merchandise . 


eeeeee 


GIO wi Boek wikeeusneosee ee 
Livestock .... wee 


ee eee eee 


First 
segment 
(cars) 
8,103 
6,000 


Second 
segment 
(cars) 


Oil-well supplies, building materials, etc. ...... 


Santa Fe system earnings: 
Gross revenues 
Net income 


* Including movement over first segment. 


segments. 


System revenues and net income to be derived from 


- -- $2,661,252(*) $955,148(+) 
- 1,364,080 462,007 
+ Including movement over both 


operation of the line 


during succeeding years are estimated as follows: 


2d year 


Revenues: 
First segment 
Second segment 


Total 
New income: 
First segment 
Second segment 


Total eee eerresesesesesesess 
a 


eeeee. $3,988,167 


5,417,300 


2,108,159 
684,380 


2,792,539 


3d year 4th year 5th year 
$4,689,872 


1,746,908 


$5,846,190 
5,249,054 


$5,391,994 
2,064,992 


6,436,780 8,095,244 


7,456,986 


2,465,800 
885,749 


3,077,779 
1,164,495 


4,242,274 


2,824,278 
1,064,287 


3,351,549 3,888,565 


The applicant estimates that 85 per @—————___uuwue 


cent of the traffic over the first segment } 
and 90 per cent of the traffic over the 
second segment will be additional busi- 
ness, with 15 per cent and 10 per cent, 
respectively, diverted from existing rail- 
roads. 

Construction costs are estimated at 


$921,900 for the first segment, including 
15 miles of sidings, and, $1,032,400 for 
the second segment, including 12 miles 


Additional tables of month- 
ly railroad earnings will be 
found on pages 7, 9 and 10. 


of side tracks. Funds for construction 
purposes are tobe advanced by the Santa 
Fe as needed. No securities are to be 
issued at this time, but it is contemplated 
that the applicant will hereafter reim- 
burse the Santa Fe for these sums ad- 
vanced by delivering to it bonds or certi- 
ficates of indebtedness which we may 
authorize to be issued. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity require the construc- 
tion by the applicant of the line of rail- 
road in Carson and Hutchinson Counties, 
Texas, d - scribed in the application, 

A certificate to that effect will be is- 
sued. 

ee 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 


May 
1927 

Freight revenue +++ 40,388,827 
Passenger revenue 11,854,214 
Total incl. other revenue... 57,585,761 
Maintenance of way 7,417,268 
Maintenance of equipment 11,709,422 
Transportation expenses .. 20,595,556 
Total expenses incl. other. . 42,887,947 
Net from railroad 14,697,814 
Taxes 3,378,887 
Net after taxes, ete 11,303,877 
Net after rents :.....«. e+» 10,097,095 
Aver. miles operated ...--- 10,510.61 
Operating ratio .esccscese 74.5 


1926 
40,239,523 194,645,125 194,700,902 
12,167,351 
57,829,596 

7,419,125 
13,250,175 
20,397,569 
44,031,342 
13,798,254 

3,832,496 
10,429,226 

9,064,113 

10,518.43 


5 Months 
1926 1927 
11,728,066 
1,976,840 
14,813,835 
2,051,022 
3,447,602 
5,373,299 
11,695,959 
3,117,876 
997,747 
2,117,903 
1,907,620 
6,584.89 
79.0 


1927 


57,698,569 58,032,562 
277,297,657 277,450,869 
34,551,492 37,111,895 
61,072,115 67,322,966 
105,356,157 105,433,178 
216,374,160 224,830,771 
60,923,497 52,620,698 
12,510,911 12,339,139 
48,355,059 40,154,650 
42,203,718 33,875,449 

10,510.61 10,518.43 


76.1 48.0 $1.0 


May 


Illinois Central System. 
5 Months 
1926 
56,111,155 
11,499,197 
73,380,958 
10,129,966 
16,442,086 
26,552,947 
56,732,449 
16,648,509 
5,024,597 
11,607,275 
11,515,370 
6,254.57 
77.3 


1926 
11,168,829 
2,065,259 
14,480,862 
2,252,441 
3,291,785 
5,229,901 
11,460,854 
3,020,008 
946,684 
2,067,486 
2,037,664 
6,254.56 
99.1 


1927 
58,122,216 
11,383,676 
75,013,829 

9,342,886 
16,390,143 


6,584.89 
46.7 


1927 
7,105,921 

773,714 
8,240,753 
1,250,773 
1,809,843 
2,927,049 
6,294,039 
1,946,714 

467,965 
1,478,615 
1,542,057 

1,139.20 

96.4 


Reading Company. 
5 Months 
1926 
33,405,007 
3,913,573 
89,140,197 
5,392,720 
8,818,093 
14,415,785 
29,883,816 
9,256,381 
2,239,509 
7,014,691 
7,830,990 
1,137.77 
76.4 


May 
1926 
7,067,627 
806,671 
8,271,212 
1,563,027 
1,790,972 
2,770,056 
6,385,189 
1,886,023 


1927 
34,332,820 
3,800,053 
39,995,839 
5,043,636 
8,887,644 
15,647,837 
30,619,966 
9,375,873 
436,870 2,306,475 
1,449,056 7,063,788 
1,528,107 7,234,180 
1,138.48 1,139.20 
97.2 96.6 


1927 
1,099,577 
2,276,624 
3,595,275 
565,431 
566,012 
1,408,099 
2,690,989 
924,286 
234,922 
675,655 
467,485 
401.45 


Long Island Railroad. 
5 Months 
1926 


1926 
1,042,613 4,446,766 
2,236,578 


9,018,763 
3,520,987 14,535,054 
489,045 


2,204,975 
522,732 


2,621,721 
1,409,878 


6,624,172 
2,535,314 12,005,036 
985,673 


2,580,018 

205,471 480,436 
779,811 2,045,996 
507,382 1,253,058 
397.10 397.10 
72.0 82.6, 


May 
1927 
4,753,384 
9,587,924 
15,855,715 
2,559,315 
2,818,209 
6,892,315 
12,921,006 
2,474,709 
570,343 
1,834,373 
1,012,414 
401.45 


74.3 84.1 


| 


| Railway were 


Bids for Guernsey 


Power Plant Vill 
Be Closed in July 


Bureau of Reclamation An- 
nounces Sealed Proposals 
Will Be Received at 
Mitchell, Neb. 


The Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has announced that 
it will receive sealed bids at its office in 
Mitchell, Neb, until July 26 for labor 
and mnaterials and the performance of 
work for the second unit of the Guernsey 
Power Plant, on the North Platte Project 
in Nebraska and Wyoming. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sealed bids will be received at the of- 
fice of the Bureau of Reclamation, Mitch- 
ell, Nebraska, until 10 o’clock a. m., July 
26, 1927, and then publicly opened for 
furnishing labor and materials and per- 
forming all work for the installation of 
the second unit of the, Guernsey Power 
Plant, North Platte project, Nebraska- 
Wyoming. 

The principal items and approximate 
quantities involved are as follows: 

250 cubic yards of concrete. 

80 square yards of cement mortar Aovitl 
finish. 

Bending and placing 4,000 pounds of 
reinforcement bars. 

Installing one 3,000 kv-a, vertical hy- 
dro-electric unit, together with inlet 
valve, switchboard, transformers, and 
switching equipment with appurtenant 
wiring, conduit, fittings, piping, fixtures, 
and lighting system complete in operat- 
ing condition. 

This invitation for bids does not cover 
the purchase of materials which are to 
be furnished by the Government. Mate- 
rials furnished by the contractor, and 
those furnished by the Government are 
described in the specifications, which will 
be a part of the contract, 

For particulars, address the Bureau of 
Recl= mation, Mitchell, Nebraska; Den- 
ver, Colorado; or Washington, D. C. 


Bids (alled for Work 
On Federal Buildings 


Construction Planned at Wil- 


son and Charlotte, N. C., 
and Houston, Texas. 


The Acting Supervising Architect, 
James A, Wetmore, announced July 29 
that the Department of the Treasury 
had called for bids for construction ory 
remodeling of Federal buildings in they 
following instances: 

Wilson, N. C., sealed bids will be re- 
ceived until 3 p. m., July 29, for furnish- 
ing all labor and materials and perform 
all work in the complete construction of 
the United States post office and court- 
house. 

Charlotte, N. C., sealed bids will be 
opened at 3 p. m., July 18, for extension 
of the mailing vestibule and driveway 
at the United States post office. 

Houston, Texas, sealed bids will be 
opened at 3 p. m., July 19, for modeling 
the second story and part of the first 
story of the old United States post of- 
fice building. 


Tampa to Bridge Bay 


From Davis Island 


War Department _ Also Approves 
Plans for Reconstruction 
At East Chicago. 


Applications made by the city of 
Tampa, Fla, and Lake County, Ind., 
for approval of planes for bridges have 
received the sanction of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Col. Hanford Mac- 
Nider, the Department of War has just 
@nnounced, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The following applications have been 
approved by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Col. Hanford MacNider: 

Application by the city of Tampa, Fla., 
for approval of plans for bridges ~have 
constructed over Hillsborough Bay from 
Davis Island to the mainland at Tampa, 
under authority of State law. 

Application by Lake County, State of 
Indiana, for approval of plans fags 
bridge to be reconstructed over Indiana 
Harbor Canal at Canal Street, East Chi- 
cago, Indiana, under authority of State 
law, in replacement of an existing bridge. 


Schedules Changing Rates 
On Marble Are Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2937, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from June 30, 1927, until Jan- 
uary 30, 1928, the operatio of certain 
schedules as published in Agent J. H. 
Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-614 and 
Supplements Nos. 1, 2 and 3 thereto. 

The suspended schedules propose 
changes, both increases and reductions, 
in proportional rates on stone and mar. 
ble, carloads, between Jacksonville, Fla, 
and points in Florida, also to cancel the 
application of the so-called Jones com- 
bination rule for constructing joint 
through rates. . 


Terminal Railway Given 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


The Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Rail- 
way was authorized by the Interstate 
Comnerce Commission June 30 to issue 
$3,390,000 of first-mortgage 44% per cent 
gold bonds, to be sold at not less than 
94 per cent of par and accrued interest, 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie 
authorized to assume, 
jointly and severally, obligation and lia 
bility as guarantors of the bonds. 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY 
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‘Banking 


Tax Cuts and Farm 


Aid Are Urged by 


lowa Legislator Balance of 998,997,000 Gold Marks Distributed Among 


Representative William Ram- 
seyer Favors Extra Ses- 
sion of Senate to Solve | 
Problems. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
fore the World War. This presents a 
national problem and the national wel- 
fare demands an economic readjustment 
that will spell justice to the farmers. The 
fight to bring this about must be carried 
forward with renewed vigor and greater 
unity. The legal maxim “for every 
wrong there is a remedy” is equally ap- 
plicable to economic wrongs. That agri- 
culture has suffered a great wrong is 
conceded by every intelligent observer. 
It naturally follows that a remedy can 
and will be formulated. The McNary- 
Haugen bill, which passed both houses 
of Congress and was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, will be reintroduced with some 
modifications at the opening of the next 
Congress and will be pressed for another 
show-down, In view of the widespread 


Axe on in this proposed legislation and 


e threatened menace of the agricul- 
tural situation to the prosperity of the 
Nation, it would appear reasonable to 
expect that effective farm relief legisla- 
tion can be formulated that will meet the 
approval of both the Congress and the 
President. 

The unprecedtned flood in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, which covered nearly 20,000 
square miles of farm land and drove 
700,000 people from their homes, will 
mean the adoption of some kind of a 
program by Congress that will tend to 
curb the recurrence of such disasters. 
For this we need the advice of the best 
engineers of the country, as the kind 
and size of levees, the number and loca- 
tion of spillways, and the efficacy of res- 
ervoirs at the headwaters of tributaries 
of the Mississippi River must be left 
largely to the judgment of engineers. An 
effective program will be adopted by 
Congress as soon as possible but not in 
a hasty manner. This is a matter where 
haste may make waste. To provide for 
the money to carry out such a program 
and the amount of money contributions 
to be made by the communities benefited 
are also to be determined by Congress. 

Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals. 

The Boulder Dam bill has been be- 
fore Congress for some time. This is 
to control the waters of the Colorado 
River. This bill is of great interest to 
the seven States drained by the Colorado 
and vitally affects the welfare and safety 
of the people of the Imperial Valley in 
California, The proposed legislaion in- 
volves flood control, irrigation, and hy- 


APreavis con power, and is in shape for 


al 


‘early consideration with good prospects 
of passage in the next Congress. 

Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River 
has been before Congress continuously 
since the war, and involves flood control, 
navigation, hydro-electric power, and the 
manufacture of nitrates for fertilizers 
in peace and explosives in war. Every 
proposal to lease or sell this property 
has failed to get congressional approval. 
This property should ‘be utilized. There 
is no solution in sight except govern- 
ment operation, and that should be given 
a trial. 

The improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River to make it navigable to 
ocean-going vessels has been a dream 
of the Widdle West for decades. It 
would make of every lake port on the 
Great Lakes an ocean port and would 
tend greatly to reduce the hauling 
charges of the products of the farms 
and factories in the upper Mississippi 
river basin shipped to foreign countries. 
To carry out this project requires the 
cooperation of Canada, followed by the 
construction of dams across the St. 
Lawrence to make such navigation pos- 
sible, and the dams in addition would 
be the source of electric power to be 
used by the regions on both sides of 
that river. 

Whenever a dam is constructed across 
a river a hydro-electric plant follows. 
Who shall sit at the switchboard and 
sell the power to the distributers and 
users? The government or private com- 
panies? Under what terms and condi- 
tions to secure fair and adequate re- 
turns to capital and reasonable rates 
to consumers? These issues will be in- 
cidentally involved when Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam and the St. Lawrence pro- 
positions are considered by Congress. 
ASerican consumers now pay two and 


‘three times as much for electricity as 


¥ 


do Canadians in Ontario. The elec- 
tricity on both sides is derived from 
the falling waters over the same preci- 
pice. Unless a solution on a fair basis 
is arrived at, there will be anti-trust 
and anti-monopoly crusades such as have 
plagued the political and economic life 
of the country in days gone by. 
Refers to War Debt. 

There still remains a huge war debt 
unpaid. Every generation should pay the 
public debts made by it. A contrary 
policy leads to disaster in the long run. 
Every interest of the Nation and a 
proper regard for the welfare of our 
posterity demand that the national debt 
should be paid off as speedily as possible. 
The propaganda for tax reduction has a 
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Foreign Debts 


Portion of United States in Payments 


of Reparations by Germany W as $16,400.000 


Creditor Powers in Third Annuity Year. 


* The share of the United States in Ger- 
man reparation payments in the first 
nine months of the third annuity year 
amounted to 68,888,000 gold marks (the 
gold mark is equal to $0.2382 in current 
exchange; the sum paid to the United 
States would be equal to $16,409,121.60), 
according to the report of the Agent 
General for Reparation Payment, S. Par- 
ker Gilbert, just received by the State- 
Department. 


Most of the countries accepted “pay- 
ments in kind,” although a large part 
of the payments were made by the trans- 
fer of cash without material disruption 
to the international exchange, it was 
stated in the report. The period covered 
in the report was for the nine months 
ending May 31, 1927. 

The full text of the section of the re- 
port of the Agent General relating to 
the distribution of the annuity follows: 


The Distribution of the Annuity—The 
distribution of the reparation payments 
received: from Germany has proceeded 
regularly through the first nine months 
of the third Annuity year. 

The actual distribution made during 
the period under review is summarized 
below and appears with additional de- 
tail in the chapter referring to the work 
of the Transfer Committee, 


Agreement Reduces 


Various Expenditures 

1. The Basis of Distributio»—The 
basis of distribution has been jully ex- 
plained in previous Reports. 

The service of the German External 
Loan, 1924, always constitutes a first 
charge on the Annuities. Ranking next 
after the service of the loan come va- 
rious charges recognized by the Finance 
Ministers’ Agreement of January 14, 1925, 
and consisting chiefly of the costs of ad- 
ministration of the various Inter-Allied 
Commissions, which have to be paid out 
of the Annuities before: calculating the 
shares of the creditor Powers. 

The shares of the Powers themselves 
include not merely their respective shares 
of reparation, as divided according to the 
so-called Spa percentages, but also their 
various allowances on account of resti- 
tution, for Army costs, both current and 
in arrears, the allotments for the Belgian 
war debt, and the special share allotted 
to the United States of America in re- 
spect of the Awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission. 

Since the last Report a new agree- 
ment has ben concluded, under date of 
January 13, 1927, supplementing the pro- 
visions of the Finance Ministers’ Agree- 
ment in several respects. This agree- 
ment, which was made retroactive as 
from April 1, 1926, has reduced the maxi- 
mum expense allowances of the Rhine- 
land High Commission and the Military 
Commission of Control, modified the 
method of computing the costs of the 
Armies of Occupation, and reduced the 
maximum yearly allowance for such 
costs from 160 million to 141 million 
gold marks. 

The distribution of the second Annuity 
may now be regarded as final for all 
practical purposes, the only other ad- 
justment foreseen being a comparatively 
unimportant one in the costs of Inter- 
Allied Commissions. 


greater political appeal than the demand 
and necessity for debt reduction. Debt 
reduction is a form of permanent tax 
reduction, the benefits of which extend 
to all the people and are not limited to 
the particular few who hope to get 
special tax reduction. Our federal taxes 
should be high enough to meet the neces- 
sary expenditures of the Government 
and to pay off the entire national debt 
within the period heretofore determined 
by Congress. How much, if any, tax re- 
duction can be made will have to be 
determined by Congress after it can be 
ascertained how much revenues will be 
needed and what is the general business 
outlook of the country. Some readjust- 
ments in tax rates should be made but 
it is too early to determine whether the 
Treasury can stanc a reduction in reve- 
nues. A tax bill that does not make 
adequate provision for debt reduction 
must be fought to a standstill. 

These are but a few of the important 
matters that will have to be consid- 
ered. It is becoming evident that with 
the work confronting the Congress the 
session- commencing in December will be 
extended into and maybe beyond the sum- 
mer. An extra session has ben suggested 
to give Congress an earlier start. If 
both Houses of Congress were in shape 
to go to work that should be done. The 
Senate will have difficulty to organize. 
It is divided almost evenly on political 
lines and it has two contested seats, from 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, which will take 
weeks to determine. Then, too, the Sen- 
ate moves more slowly. I have hereto- 
fore suggested that the Senate be called 
into extra session at least two months 
in advance of the House of Representa- 
tives in order to give that body an oppor- 
tunity to settle its contests and organize 
and péssibly change its rules so it can 
function more expeditiously. When that 
is done then both Houses can address 
themselves to the important business of 
legislation. 





The distribution of the third Annuity | 
is, of course, provisional and subject to 
revision. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that a portion of the funds avail- 
able for expenditure during the third 
Annuity year represents a balance re- 
maining over from the second Annuity 
and follows the distribution of the sec- 
ond Annuity rather than the third. | 

2. The Agent General’s Receipts and ! 
Payments.—The interim accounts of the | 
Agent General for Reparation Payments | 
for the first nine months of the third | 
Annuity year, in the form of a Balance | 
Sheet as of May 31, 1927. The accounts 
are all kept in gold marks, on the basis i 
prescribed in the London Agreement. | 

The total funds at the disposal of the | 
Agent General during the nine months’ 
period amounted to 1,079,437,682.81 gold | 
marks, made up as follows: i 

(1) The cash balance brought forward | 
from the second Annuity year, as ct Sep- | 
tember 1, 1926,. amounting to 93,626,- : 
074.81 gold marks; j 

(2) The receipts from Germany in 
September, 1926, in completion of the sec- 
ond Annuity, amounting to 53,095,425.61 
gold marks; | 
(8) The receipts from Germany on ac- | 
count of the third Annuity, amounting to 
930,800,000 gold marks; and 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 2. 


Federal Reserve Boar d to Report Weekly 
On Condition of Mem ber Banks in Chicago 


Plan Inaugurated in Connection With Statement Respect- 


ing Institutions i 


The Federal Reserve Board announced, 
June 30, it would hereafter make public 
weekly reports from Federal Reserve 
member banks in Chicago as well as 
New York, and that publication of these 
reports, beginning immediately, would 
be made Thursdays of each week. 

Pursuant to the rearrangement of its 
program of member bank reports, the 
Board made explanatory statement, to 
accompany the member bank condition 
statement for the Chicago and New York 
areas: The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Arrangements have been perfected 
whereby reporting member banks in 
New York City and Chicago will here- 
after submit their weekly condition re- 
ports as at close of business each 
Wednesday to the respective Federal 
reserve banks on the following morning 


NEW YORK—54 BANKS— 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


Secured by stocks and bonds.......... 
All other loans and discounts 


Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities...... eeuece 
Other bonds, stocks and securities...... 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank 

RN AMIRI io oct 5, ch alewie ne aiceks e 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits ......... baaseeaaes 
Due from banks 

Due to banks 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


All other 


Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


and bonds): For own account 
For ammount of out-of-town banks. . 
For account of others 


CHICAGO—45 BANKS— 


Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 


Investments—Total 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank 
Cash in vault 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 


nn 


ee 


Reserve Holdings 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
June 28. 
Made Public June 30, 1927. 


ad 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,480,375.73 


2,555,892.39 

internal 
1,554,974.71 
840,606.51 
Total ordinary receipts 6,431,849.34 
Public debt receipts .... 3,400,950.00 | 
Balance previous day ... 300,682,535.71 


oh USTEMEANG Fives 310,515,335.05 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures .... 

Interest on piiblic debt.. 

Refunds of receipts ..... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special 
accounts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 


Total 


4,442,346.26 
636,463.77 
630,878.64 
25,046.62 


266,577.91 
249,164.73 


17,241.78 
181,138.48 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Other public debt expen- 
ditures 

Balance today . 


5,950528.73 


4,545,200.65 
. 300,019,605.67 
310,515,335.05 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


n New York City. 


in time to haev the combined figures | 
reach the Federal Reserve Board and be 
released to ,the press Thursday after- 
noon. 

Figures showing the condition of re- 
porting member banks in these two cities 
at close of business yesterday, June 29, 
will therefore be released by the Board 
late today. 

It is not practicable to obtain figures 
for all of the other weekly reporting 
member bdnks in sufficient time to re- 
lease them along with the figures for 
banks in New York City and Chicago, 
and accordingly the complete statement 


showing the condition of all weekly re- 





porting member banks will be issued on 
Monday afternoons as heretofore. The 
complete statement for June 29 will be 
issued on Tuesday, July 5, because of the 
holiday Monday. 

(In Thousands of Dollars.) 


6-29-27 
6,709,749 


6-22-27 
6,663,280 


6-30-26 
6,370,607 
4,817,478 4,758,423 4,550,191 
31,371 
oeelee. 2,216,145 
- 2,569,962 


1,892,271 


32,528 
2,171,516 
2,554,379 


1,904,857 


44,553 
2,209,125 
2,296,513 


1,820,416 
913,337 
907,079 
709,170 

64,273 

5,262,451 


846,914 
28,710 
109,639 
1,192,923 
49,965 

| 

{ 

1 


. 898,429 
993,842 
799,731 

59,295 
5,418,642 
1,010,935 

17,986 

86,399 
1,156,532 

46,848 

39,850 

6,998 


916,770 
988,087 


745,419 
55,594 
5,288,034 
1,017,703 
26,784 
90,611 
1,113,675 
50,162 


45,650 
4,512 


40,425 
9,540 


1,131,784 
. 1,143,736 
842,400 


1,073,847 
1,170,133 
871,890 


3,115,870 


1,102,844 
883,587 
578,746 


3,117,920 


2,368,550 


1,889,762 
749,370 


675,415 


2,377,403 
738,467 


1,821,560 


1,807,753 1,738,458 


1,401,869 
13,117 
713,924 
674,828 


1,395,745 1,334,900 


bois kiaik 13,916 
712,092 
669,737 


15,537 
618,294 
701,069 


419,691 


412,008 


188,189 186,278 
231,502 225,730 


403,558 


184,099 
219,459 
161,211 

20,368 


176,554 
19,356 


170,611 
21,424 


1,225,078 
544,897 
12,119 
140,948 


one 


1,184,987 
514,041 
6,229 
164,011 
391,953 
33,437 


137,875 
337,812 
26,001 


24 
ore, 


15,153 
10,848 


5,208 


| Mexico (peso) 


Uruguay 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Farm Aid 


Bills and Securities and Member Deposits 
In Reserve Banks Show Gains for Week 


Circulation of Notes and Amounts Due from Abroad Rise 
While Cash Declines. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks as of 
June 29, made public by the Federal 
Reserve Board, June 30, shows increases 
for the week of $78,600,000 in total bills 
and securities, of $34,500,000 in member 


| bank reserve deposits, of $13,300,000 in 


Federal reserve note circulation, and of 
$12,500,000 in amounts due from foreign 
banks, and declines of $9,900,000 in cash 
reserves and of $14,600,000 in gold held 
abroad. Holdings of discounted bills in- 
creased $38,600,000, of acceptances pur- 
chased in the opening market $32,900,- 
000, and of Government securities $7,- 
100,000. 

Discount holdings of the Boston bank 
increased $22,000,000 during the week, 
of the Cleveland bank $12,500,000, of 
Philadelphia $11,200,000, of New York 
$8,100,000, and of St. Louis $7,200,000. 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury...... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board......... 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks....+..+. 


Total gold reserves 


Reserves other than gold .sceccccccesecccccees 


Total reserves .. 


Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations........ 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market...cccsccesecseeses 


U. S. Government securities: 


OHO: csvvece ste bos PPUTTTTT TTL tk 
Treasury notes ....... peeeccccsceecscecccse 


Certificates of indebtedness .. 


Total U. S. Government securities......... 


Other securities .. 
Foreign loans on gold .. 


Total bills and securities ...cccccccesccsenes 


x0old held abroad 


Bank premises 


Total resources .cccccccccccccccccsecccccces 


LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation. 


Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account...sesseseees 
Government ..ccccccccccccscccccccccccccvers 
Foreign bank ..cccccccccccccccscccecscescces 
Other deposits .ccccccscccccccccccscccsccscess 


Total deposits ....ccccccccccccccccccevecs 
Deferred availability items ...ccccccccccecesees 
Capital paid in ...... 6660600 00000006660000000 


Surplus 


Total liabilities: ..ccccccccccccescccssoseoes 





eeeeecess 


Non-reserve CaSh .cccccccccccscccccccceccccces 


eeeeeee 


Due from foreign banks ......scceccccccccees 
Uncollected items ......cccccccccccccccccccecs 


ee eeeeeeeeeseeseeeresese 


All other resources .yecccccccccccsccccccccees 


seeeeeeeseerere 


Cees eeeeeeeeeeeseseeeseseeseee 


All other liabilities ...ccccccccccccccccccccece 


The San Francisco bank reported a de- 
cline of $8,300,000 in discount holdings, 
Kansas City a decline of $4,600,000, and 
Chicago of $3,500,000. The New York 
bank also reported an increase for the 
week of $26,000,000 in open-market ac- 
ceptance holdings. The System’s hold- 
ings of United States bonds were $6,- 
200,000 and of Treasury notes and cer- 
tificates $900,000 above the preceding 
week’s totals. 

The principal changes in Federal Re- 
serve note circulation during the week 
included increases of $6,600,000 at Phil- 
adelphia, $3,600,000 at Chicago and $3,- 
400,000 at Cleveland. 

Following is the Board’s tabulation of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks combined as of | 
June 29 and June 22, 1927, and June 30, 
1926 (in thousands of dollars): 


6-29-27 6-22-27 
1,591,906 1,619,569 
42,933 43,618 


6-30-26 
1,462,159 


56,277 


1,518,436 
656,073 
660,419 


1,638,187 
591,047 
774,027 


1,634,839 
610,477 
775,194 


2,834,928 
144,711 


3,028,261 
165,466 


3,020,510 
163,299 
3,183,809 
56,109 


2,979,639 
48,522 


3,193,727 
59,844 
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Southeastern States 
Report Trade Dull, 


Farming Backward 


Federal Reserve Bank at At- 
lanta Reviews Conditions 
in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee. 


A summary of business and financial 
conditions in May in the Sixth District 
was issued on June 30 by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, indicating that 
the volume oz trade was smaller. 

The full text of the summary follows: 

Agricultural conditions in May and the 
first week of June were still unfavorable 
in most parts of the district. 

The flood situation in the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley, which is now improving, 
continued to be the most important fea- 
ture of the agricultural situation. The 
long drought in Florida and Georgia was 
broken the second week in June by rains 
which brought improvement in agricul- 
tural prospects. 

The volume of retail trade in the Sixth 
District in May was smaller than in May 
last year, and sales at wholesale were 
also in smaller volume. Savings deposits 
at the end of May, however, were 4.8 per 
cent greater than a year ago, and debits 
to individual accounts in May were only 
3.8 per cent less than in May, 1926. 

A somewhat smaller demand for credit 


| in the district is reflected in a decrease, 


*252,929 
*262,102 


274,581 
202,730 
477,311 
216,118 


234,997 
203,687 
11 515,031 

249,394 


438,684 
183,217 


166,119 
83,985 
126,297 


159,944 81,893 
83,186 232,195 

126,211 71,191 
385,279 
3,200 


5,502 


376,401 369,341 


1,071,130 1,158,406 
25,734 
26,610 

623,523 
59,135 


14,217 





5,060,267 5,056,476 4,904,358 


1,702,693 1,689,347 1,697,279 
2,341,519 
26,887 
5,381 


25,165 


2,307,056 
26,831 
5,163 
25,728 


2,228,839 
10,713 
4,756 
15,528 


2,259,836 
589,333 
122,770 
220,310 

14,830 


2,364,778 
629,142 
129,375 
228,775 

15,059 


2,398,952 
584,827 
129,424 
228,775 

15,596 

4,904,358 


5,060,267 5,056,476 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined 


6% 78.8% 15.3% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 


eign correspondents ..cccccccccccccescccccss 


Foreign Exchange | 


{By Telegraph.) 


New York, June 30. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

June 30, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provtstons of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone).... 
Denmark (krone)......... 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark). 
Greece (drachma). 
Holland (guilder).. 
Hungary (pengo). 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone). 
Poland (zloty) ce 
Portugal (escudo). 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Teintsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar)......... 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) : ‘ 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)..... 
North America: 
Canada (dollar).. 
Cuba (peso) siesta 


14065 
-1389 
-007207 
029621 
-2672 
4.8553 
025190 
-0391 
-2369 
013514 
-4005 
1744 
-0552 
+2585 
1121 
-0503 
-005977 
-1710 
-2680 
-1925 
-017560 


-6504 
-6456 
6259 
6571 
-4904 
-4569 
4446 
4413 
3616 
4711 
-5596 


.998486 

éeeheceicagnaes -999281 
ere rer rr. -464167 

Newfoundland (dollar) -996125 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Breall - COUPON aia ss cawecene 

hile (peso) 

(peso) 


-9650 
-1178 
-1204 

-9987 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported tothe Interstate Commerce Commission 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 


May 

1927 
4,347,087 
1,366,032 
6,484,073 

993,488 
1,239,695 
2,373,417 
4,900,840 


Freight revenue ......... 
Passenger revenue-....... 
Total! incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way 

Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 1,583,233 
MOR iiswedencs:ccccccsc: OMG ABS 
Net after taxes, ete ..... 1,286,294 
Net after rents aeecese 2,088,672 
Aver. miles operated ,,,.. 2,111.14 
Operating ratio ......... 75.6 


1926 
4,329,117 
1,499,498 
6,643,315 

795,424 
1,235,254 
2,639,949 
5,007,446 
1,635,869 

247,559 
1,388,160 
1,102,482 


2,276.55 


5 Months 
1926 
20,778,474 
8,139,926 
32,815,366 | 
3,630,162 
6,220,172 | 
13,629,654 | 
25,106,955 | 
7,678,411 
1,273,211 | 
6,404,154 
5,002,749 
2,276.55 | 


76.6 


1927 
20,434,294 
7,465,949 
31,537,107 
3,671,970 
6,478,705 
12,643,890 
24,356,329 
7,180,778 
1,486,445 
5,692,389 
4,504,587 
2,111.14 

77.2 


1927 
4,510,325 
718,255 
5,638,774 
971,402 
1,005,597 
2,108,682 
4,437,494 
1,201,280 
283,361 
917,142 
628,300 
2,524.20 


70.4 78.7 


May 


Wabash Railway. 

5 Months 
1927 
22,798,704 
8,288,151 
28,022,801 
3,743,339 
5,027,270 
11,146,856 
21,660,487 
6,362,320 
1,396,194 
4,961,407 
3,482,752 
2,524.20 
17.3 


1926 
4,723,393 
744,568 
5,876,948 
935,006 
1,066,413 
2,197,860 
4,541,288 
1,335,660 
256,050 
1,079,367 
786,935 
2,524.20 

17.3 


1926 1927 
3,525,112 | 

28,218,546 
3,643,306 | 
5,064,348 


1,404,525 | 
5,394,245 | 
3,913,722 | 


75.9 


22,705,165 | 11,965,782 
3,125,986 
16,494,558 
3,640,135 
3,365,798 
11,025,296 | 4,998,182 
21,416,851 | 12,774,07 
6,801,695 | 3,720,486 
1,170,531 
2,547,043 
2,531,096 
2,524.20 9,422.68 
97.4 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
May 


5 Months 
1927 

57,939,674 
16,190,397 
80,719,145 
13,239,392 
16,393,385 
25,278,312 
58,780,396 
21,988,749 
6,467,063 
15,457,299 
13,392,416 
9,403.80 

12.8 


1926 
10,713,356 
3,199,135 
15,153,473 
2,845,246 
3,129,947 
4,742,617 
2 11,509,663 
8,643,810 
1,186,420 
2,455,096 
2,417,546 
9,219.83 

76.0 


1926 
52,052,805 | 
15,822,308 
73,990,245 | 
11,575,739 | 
15,507,995 | 
24,047,257 | 
54,625,886 
19,364,359 
6,141,271 
13,216,829 
13,362,535 
9,219.80 
13.8 


1927 
3,35 
247,011 
3,827,428 
596,491 
821,376 
1,231,528 
2,835,671 
991,757 
206,046 
785,316 
655,538 
2,243.93 


Pere Marquette Railway. 
May 5 Months 
1926 1927 1926 
3,118,966 15,714,585 15,056,333 
292,006 1,505,515 
8,648,723 17,687,218 
542,978 1,593,058 
794,781 8,813,334 
1,230,160 6,326,821 
2,732,096 12,654,793 
916,627 5,032,425 
191,060 990,686 
723,927 4,036,008 
573,830 8,407,906 
2,243.64 2,251.30 
74.9 _ 91.6 


9,117 


1,739,007 
3,946,520 
6,179,956 
12,790,002 
5,182,805 
994,209 
4,184,643 
3,567,771 
2,244.12 


74.1 11 


146,211 146,954 
* Revised figures. 


License for Alaskan 


Power Plant Asked 


54,459 


Seattle Firm Plans Cannery 
In Tongass National 
Forest. 


Libby, McNeil & Libby, of Seattle, 
Wash., has made application to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for a license for 
a@ minor project in Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska, the Commission stated 
orally on June 30. The project is lo- 
cated on Cascade and Rosa Creeks and 
Lower and Upper Lakes on Gravina 
Island, near Ketchikan. 

The license would include four small 
rock-filled timber dams, a pond of 15,- 
000 cubic feet capacity, two small stor- 
age reservoirs of 44 and of 68-acre feet 
capacity, water conduits, a power house 
and a transmission line. The primary 
capacity is estimated at 63 horsepower 





and the installed capacity at 60 horse- 
power. The power would be used for 
cannery purposes. 


California Mining 


Plant Permit Asked 


Power Commission Considers 
License for Project on 
Yuba River. 


The Federal Power Commission 
stated orally on June 30 that it had 
received from the Gold Basis Mining 
& Milling Company of Oakland, Calif., 
an application for a license for a project 
in Tahoe National Forest, Cal. The 
project is located on East Fork of North 
Fork of the Yuba River, in Sierra 
County. 

The project consists of concrete di- 
version dams, a water conduit about 2,- 
000 feet long, a power house and a 
transmission line about 7,000 feet long. 
Primary capacty is listed at 269 horse- 
power and installed capacity at 290 
horsepower. The power would be used 
for mining purposes. 


Hearings Announced 


On B. & O. Stock Issue 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on June 30 that hearings will 
be held, beginning on July 8, on the ap- 
plication filed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad for authority to issue $63,242,- 
500 of, additional common stock, to be 
sold to its present stockholders at 10744. 
The hearings will be held before Exam- 
iner C. E. Boles, 


compared with the corresponding report 
date last year, in loans by member banks 
in the principal cities of the district, and 
in a smaller total of discounts by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta for its 
member banks. 

Failures in the Sixth District declined 
in comparison with April, but were 
greater, both in number and in liabilities, 
than in May last year. 

Decreases compared with May, 1926, 
were shown in both building permits and 
in contracts awarded. Building permits 
issued at 20 reporting cities in the dis- 
trict averaged 40.5 per cent less than in 
May last year, and contracts awarded in 
the Sixth District during May showed a 
decrease of 22.7 per cent compared with 
May last year. Production during May 
by mills manufacturing cotton yarns and 
cotton cloth was 10.6 per cent, and 16.1 
per cent, respectively, greater than in 
May, 1926. 

Coal mining in Alabama and Tennessee 
has declined, in response to a slackening 
in demand, and pig iron production in 
Alabama was somewhat smaller than in 
April, or in May last year. f 

Receipts of both turpentine and rosin 
are considerably greater this season than 
last, because of the more favorable 
weather in late winter and early spring; 
and the drought which was beginning to 
affect production, has been relieved by 
general rains the middle of June. 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for June 29 were announced June 30 by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. 
MsIntosh: 

Application to organize received: 

The Winter Garden National Bank of 
Crystal City, Tex., capital, $25,000; cor- 
respondent, G. C. Jackson, Crystal City, 
Texas. 

Application to organize approved: 

The First National Bank of Marlton, 
N. J., capital, $25,000; correspondent, 
Herbert R. Snyder, Marlton, N. J. 

Charters issued: 

The California National Bank of Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., capital, $100,000; presi- 
dent, A. E. Huntington. 

First National Bank in Jackson, Minn., 
capital, $30,000; president, G. A. Alber- 
tus; cashier, A. B. Cheadle. 

Voluntary liquidation: 

The Chickasaw National Bank of Pur- 
cell, Okla., capital, $100,000; effective 
June 21, 1927; liquidation agent, board 
of directors, Chickasaw National Bank 
of Purcell, Okla.; absorbed by The Mee 
Clain County National Bank of Purcell, 
Okla., No. 121384. 

Consolidation: 

The Merchants National Bank of Wor- 
cester, Mass., capital, $1,500,000; Fitch 
burg Bank and Trust Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., capital, $500,000. Consoli- 
dated under the Act of November 7, 1918, 
as amended February 25, 1927, under the 
charter of The Merchants National Bank 
of Worcester, No. 7595, and under the 
corporate title of “Worcester County Na- 
tional Bank of Worcester,” with capital 
stock of $1,875,000. The consolidated 
bank has one branch located in Fitch- 


| Lawrence Stern 


and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Taxation: 


Bookkeeping System | Revenue Act of 1918 Is Held to Require Payme 
Of Tax on Income of Decedent for Part of Year 


Of Taxpayer May Not 
~ Be Rejected in Part 


' District Court Rules Method 
Must Be Accepted 
or Refused in 
Entirety. 


‘AMERICAN CAN ‘COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, V. 
THe Unitep STATES; Mrssourt CAN 
ComPANY Vv. THE UniTED States; DE- 
TroIr CAN ComPpaNy Y. THE UNITED 
Srates; District Court, DisTRICT OF 
Neffi JERSEY. 

Where a corporation, in the exercise 
pf the option granted in Section 13 (d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1917, makes its 
return upon a basis, other than the cash 
basis, which clearly reflects its income 
according to its method of bookkeeping, 
the Commissioner may reject such a 
basis and levy the tax upon actual re- 
ceipts and disbursements. But, the court 
held in this case, he may not reject in 
part and confirm in part the taxpayer ’s 
method of bookkeeping. 

Judge Bodine delivered the opinion 
pf the court. The full text of the opin- 
lon follows: 

These suits are brought to recover in- 
come taxes claimed to be improperly 
levied and assessed under the, Revenue 
Act of 1917. 

It is conceded that the court has juris- 
diction, and that the action may be main- 
tained under section 281 (a) and section 
1014 of the Revenue Act of 1924. 

The Revenue Act of 1017 provides 
that taxes shall be levied upon the in- 
come of the taxpayer determined upon 
the cash basis. It also provides that 
where the taxpayer keeps its account 
and makes its return upon some other 
basis which clearly reflects its income 
that the tax shall be computed upon the 
income returned. 

Section 10 imposes a tax upon income 
received. Section 12 provides for certain 
deductions. such as expenses of business, 
losses, interest and taxes. 

Option Is Granted. 

Section 13 (d) provides, so far 
pertinent, as follows: f 

“A corporation * * * keeping ac- 
counts upon any basis other than that 
of actual receipts and disbursements un- 
less ‘such other basis does not clearly 
reflect its income, may, subject to regu- 
lations made by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, make its 
return upon the basis upon which its 
accounts are kept, in which case the tax 
shall be computed upon its income as 
so returned.” 

The American Can Company, and its 
gubsidiaries, made returns for the year 
1917 pursuant to the statute last above 
quoted. The Commissioner ruled that the 
method by which the companies valued 
their inventories of tin plate did not re- 
flect their true income and reassessed 
the taxes. 
* The Commissioner made certain 
§fustments prior to March 7, 1921, which 
had the effect of increasing the incomes 
to $19,278,121.83 (including $60,010.50 as 
dividends), which was $1,286,721.37 in 
excess of their incomes determined on 
the cash basis, and also had the effect 
of reducing their consolidated invested 
capital. In accordance with these 
changes, the Commissioner made assess- 
ments against the American Can Com- 
pany for additional income and excess 
profits taxes and the American Can 
Company paid, and Edwards collected, 
the amounts of such assessments prior 
to March 7, 1921. 

It is thus to be noted that the tax- 
payer made its return pursuant to the 
discretionary provision contained in sec- 
tion 13 (d) of the act. The Commis- 
sioner, who up to this time had not is- 
sued any regulations with respect to the 
valuation of inventories, determined that 
the return did not reflect true income 
and instead of levying the tax upon the 
cash basis rewrote the taxpayer’s return 
and levied a tax on what the Commis- 
sioner apprehended was income. 

Prior Decisions Cited. 

The Supreme Court said in Gould v. 
Gould, 245 U. S. 153: 

“In the interpretation of statutes 
levying taxes it is the established rule 
not to extend their provisions, by impli- 
cation, beyond the clear import of the 
language used, or to enlarge their oper- 
ations so a§ to embrace matters not 
specifically pointed out. In case of 
doubt they are construed most strongly 
against the Government, 
eitizen.” 


as 


The same court said in United States | 
| tax. 


vy. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422, at 441: 
“It should be noted that section 13 (d) 
makes no use of the words ‘accrue’ or 


‘accrual’ but merely provides for a re- | 
turn upon the basis upon which the tax- | 
it reflects | 


payer’s accounts are kept, if 
income—which precisely the return 
insisted upon by the Government.” 

The same court at page 4%7 says: 

“Treasury Decision 2135 which pro- 
vides in part that under Section 13(d) 
it ‘will be permissible for corporations 
which acrue on their books monthly or 
at other stated periods amounts suffi- 
tient to meet fixed annual or other 
charges to deduct frcm their gross in- 
tome the amounts so accrued, provided 
such accruals approximate as nearly as 
possible the actual liabilities for which 
the accruals are made, and provided that 
in cases wherein deductions are made on 


is 


ad- | 


in favor of the | 





the accrual basis as hereinbefore indi- ; 


tated, income from fixed and determin- 
able sources accruing to the corpora- 
tions must be returned, for the purpose 
of the tax, on the same basis.’ It also 
provided in substance that when the tax- 
payer, following a consistent account- 
ing vractice, sets up reserves to meet 
liabilities, the ‘amount of which or date 
ef maturity’ is not definitely determin- 
able, such reserves may be deducted 
from gross income. The decisions also 
laid down a procedure for readjusting 
such reserves when the amount actually 
required for that purpose was definitely 


Bacertained, and provided that if returns 


Deduction Disallowed 
For Inheritance Tax 


Assessment Found Not to Have 
Been Paid Within Taxa- 
ble Year. 


CENTRAL UNiIoN Trust Co., OF NEW 
York, GUARANTY TRUST Co., OF NEW 
York, FrepericK A. JUILLIARD, CHES- 
TER A. BRAMAN AND RoBerT WEST- 
AWAY, AS ExecuTorS OF THE LAST 
WILL AND TESTAMENT OF AUGUSTUS 
D. Jumutarp, DECFASED, V. UNITED 
STATES; CourT oF CLAIMS, No. E-41. 
The contention that the 1918 Revenue 

Act contained no provision which could 

be construed to require the filing of a 

return or the payment of a tax for any 

period less than a taxable year of 12 

months, in the case of an estate, was re- 

jected by the Court of Claims herein. 

The text of the findings of fact, con- 
clusion of law and the opinion follows: 

On the 25th of April, 1919, Augustus 
D. Juilliard died leaving a last will and 
testament which was, on the 25th of 
September, 1919, duly admitted to pro- 
bate, and on the 25th of September, 
1919, letters testamentary were issued 
to plaintiffs as executors, who ever since 
have been and still are the duly qualified 
and acting executors of said estate. 
Income Tax Return 
Filed for Two Periods 

On the 15th of March, 1920, plaintiffs 
filed in the office of the collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the Seeond District of 
New York a return of income on a re- 
ceipt and disbursement basis received by 
the decedent in his lieftime during the 
period from the first day of January, 
1919, to the 25th day of April, 1919, and 
they also at the same time filed a re- 
turn on a receipt and disbursement 
basis of income received by them = as 
executors from the 25th day of April, 
1919 (the date of death of decedent), to 
the 31st day of December, 1919, which 
returns showed net incomes as follows: 
For the period commencing January 1 
and ending April 25, 1919, $356,710.96 
subject to normal tax and $934,010.96 
subject to surtax; for the period com- 
mencing April 25 and ending December 
31, 1919, $69,095.81 subject to normal 
tax and $376,438.32 subject to surtax; 
and on the 29th day of March, 1920, the 
said executors jpaid to the collector of 
internal revenue for the Second District 
of New York the sum of $141,993.47, 
and on the 15th day of June, 1920, the 
said executors paid to the said collector 
the sum of $141,993.47, and on the 16th 
day of September, 1920, the said execu- 
tors paid to the said collector the sum 
of $141,993.47, and on the 15th day of 
December, 1920, the said executors paid 
to the said collector the sum of $141,- 
993.47, the said payments being in the 
aggregate the sum of $567,973.89, the 
total amount of tax for the first period 
above referred to, i. e., from January 1, 
1919, to April 25, 1919, as reflected by 
the return for this period. 

The said returns were not. false or 
fraudulent and did not contain any will- 
ful understatements or undervaluations. 

In the preparation of the retuns for 
the periods aforesaid plaintiffs did not 


Dm 


$$ <p —— 


upon this basis of ‘accrual or reserves’ 
did not reflect true net income, the tax- 
payer would not be permitted to make 
its return on any other basis than that 
of ‘actual receipts and disbursements.’ 

“We think that the statute was cor- 
rectly interpreted by the Commissioner 
and that his decision referred to was 
consistent with its purpose and intent?” 

Tax Is On Cash. 

In fine the statute imposes a tax upon 
the cash income received. Section 13 (d) 
grafts permission to the tuxpayer to 
make a return upon the basis of accrued 
The only power which the Com- 

has to levy a tax is upon in- 


income, 

misisoner 
come and, 
out, if the net income is not reflected by 


| the return made, then there is no other 


that of actual receipts and 
upon which the tax may 


basis than 
disbursements 
be levied. 
The nment’s position that 
there is an estoppel which bars the pres- 
ent action. The books, however, of the 
plaintiff companies have been carefully 
examined and they do reflect its income 
for the years in question upon the basis 
of actual receipts and disbursements, the 
basis upon which Congress imposed a 
It certainly no fault of the 
companies that the Commissioner re- 


gove is 


is 


| jected the return made upon the basis 


upon which their books were kept. he 
fact that the actual cash income was/less 
than the income which the companies’ 
books reflect is no reason why the com- 
panies should be barred from recovering 
the taxes which were levied upon a basis 
not authorized by law. 

It useless to comment further 
than to say that the companies are given 
the option of making a return upon the 
basis upon which their accounts are kept, 
and that basis is subject to regulation 
by the Commisisoner. Such a statute 
does not impose a tax upon the basis 
upon: which the Commissioner shall di- 
rect the books to be kept. The option is 
with the taxpayer to make the return 
upon the basis upon which its accounts 
are kept. The Commissioner may reject 
this basis and levy the tax upon actual 
receipts and disbursements. He cannot 
in part reject and in part contirm the 
taxpaver’s method of bookkeeping. If 
he could the tax might very well be an 
arbitrary adjustment reflecting anything 
but income, 

It is riot necessary to consider whether 
under the 16th Amendment the Commis- 
sioner determine incomes upon the 
accrual since Congress did not 
give him this power under the act of 
1917. 

Judgment may be entered accordingly. 


May 28, 1927. - 
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basis, 


as the Supreme Court points | 
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Inheritances 


deduct from the gross income as reflected 
by the return for the period commencing 
January 1 and ending April 25, 1919, the 
tax paid by them to the United States 
of America, pursuant to Title IV of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, cemmonly known 
as the Federal estate tax, amounting to 
$888,614.14, and did not deduct from the 
gross income as reflected by the return 
covering the perfod commencing April 
25 and ending December 31, 1919, the 
tax paid by them to the comptroller -of 
the State of New York, pursuant to Ar- 
ticle X of the law of that State, eom- 
monly known as the transfer tax, 
amounting to $425,481.57, both of which 
taxes were paid as fellows, to-wit: The 
estate tax to the United States of Amer- 
ica on the 22d day of October, 1920, and 
the transfer tax to the State of New 
York, $400,000, on the 2rd day of Oc- 
tober, 1919, and the balance of $25,481.57 
on the 13th day of January, 1921.| 


Taxes Not Deducted 


From Gross Income 

On July 9, 1921, plaintiffs filed in the 
office of the collector of internal rev- 
enue for the Second District of New 
York a claim for a refund in the said 
sum of $567,973.89, which sum is in 
excess of any income, war-profits, or ex- 
cess-profits taxes, or any installment 
thereof due the United States from the 
plaintiffs under any other return. 

More than six months have elapsed 
since the filing of said claim for refund, 
but the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has not rendered a decision thereon, 
No part of the sums paid by the plain- 
titfs as aforesaid as income taxes due 
from the decedent for the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1919, and ending April 
25, 1919, has been refunded. 

There is now pending in this court an 
action in which the Central Union Trust 
Company, ete., is plaintiff against the 
United States, being No. D-1112, in 
which action a deduction of $400,000 
from the gross income of the estate for 
the\ period beginning April 25, 1919, and 
ending December 31, 1919, is claigned 
on account of the New York inheritance 
taxes mentioned in this action. 

There is pending in this court an ac- 
tion in which the Central Union Trust 
Company of New York, etc., is plaintiff 
against the United States, being No. 
E-161, to recover the sum of ($101,012.18 
Federal estate tax, which amount was 
assessed and paid in addition to the 
Federal estate tax of $888,614.14 claimed 
in this action as a deduction from the 
gross income of the decedent for the 
period beginning January 1, 1919, and 
ending December 31, 1919. 


Court Decides Plaintiffs 


Not Entitled to Recover 

Conclusion of law: Upon the forego- 
ing special findings of fact, which are 
made a part of the judgment, the court 
decides as a conclusion of law that the 
plaintiffs are not entitled to recover, and 
their petition is therefore dismissed. 

Judgment is rendered against the 
plaintiffs in favor of the United States 
for the cost of printing the record in 
this cause, the amount thereof to be 
entered by the clerk and collected by him 
according to law. 

Opinion: Moss, Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court: 

Augustus D. Juilliard died on April 25, 
1919, leaving a last will and testament, 
which was duly probated, and on Sep- 
tember 25, 1919, letters testamenetary 
were duly issued to plaintiffs herein as 
executors, who thereafter and during the 
period involved in this action were duly 
qualified and acting executors of de- 
cedent’s estate. 

Between the Ist day of January, 1919, 
and the date of decedent’s death, April 
25, 1919, decedent received a net in- 
come of $336,710.96 subject to normal 
tax, and a net income of $934,010.96 sub- 
ject to surtax. 

On March 15, 1920, plaintiffs, as execu- 
tors, filed a return showing the income 
above stated disclosing an income tax 
amounting to $567,973.89, which tax was 
paid in four equal installments. There- 
after plaintiffs filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue a claim for 
the refund of the entire tax. 


The Commissioner failing to take any | 


action on said claim within six months 
from the filing of same plaintiffs insti- 
tuted this action for the recovery of said 
amount. 

Plaintiffs also filed on the same date 
a tax return showing the net income of 
the estate of Juilliard from the date of 
his death, April 25, 1919, to December 
31, 1919, amounting to $69,095.81 sub- 
ject to normal tax and $376,438.32 sub- 
ject to surtax, the tax on which, $1990,- 
930.80, was paid by plaintiffs. 
Another Case Involving 


Estate Is Pending 

In reference to this item 
that there is now pending in this court 
an action, D-112, by which plaintiffs as- 
sert a claim against the Government for 
the deduction of $400,000 from the gross 
income of decedent’s estate for the pe- 
riod beginning April 25, 1919, and end- 
ing December 31, 1919, on account of the 
New York inheritance taxes paid by 
plaintiffs. It further appears that at 
the time of the filing of the agreed state- 
ment of facts there was also pending 
another action by plaintiffs against the 
Government, E-161, involving a claim 
for refund growing out of the payment 
of a certain item of Federal estate tax. 
This action has since been disposed of 
by judgment of this court. 

At any rate the present action relates 
only to the claim for refund of the 
amount paid as income tax on the income 
accruing during the life of plaintiffs’ de- 
cedent, $567,973.89. 

The question involved in this case is 
controlled by the Revenue Act of 1913, 
40 Stat. 1057, the applicable portions of 
Which are as follows: 

“Sec. 210, That, in lieu of the»taxes 
imposed by subdivision (a )of section 1 


of the Revenue Act of 1917, there shall 


be levied, cojlected, and paid for eac 








| cerning the surtax. 


it appears | 
from an agreed statement of facts herein | 


Deductions 


nt 


Court Denies Claim 
Against Government 


Plaintiffs’ Petition to Recover 
Amounts Paid Ordered to 
Be Dismissed. 


taxable year upon the net income of 
every individual a normal tax at the 
following rates. (Here follow the rates.) 

“Sec. 211. (a) That, in lieu of the 
taxes imposed by subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 1 of Ge Revenue Act of 1916, and 
by section 2 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
but in addition to the normal tax imposed 
by section 210 of this act, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of 
every’ individual, a surtax equal to the 
sum of the following. (Here follow the 
rates.) 

“Sec, 214. (a ) That in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as de- 
ductions: 

“(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year imposed (a) by the author- 
ity of the United States, except income, 
war-profits, and excess-profits taxes; or 
(b) by the authority of any of its pos- 
sessions, except the amount of income, 
war-profits and excess-profits taxes al- 
lowed as a credit under section 222; or 
(c) by the authority of any State or 
Territory, or any county, school district, 
municipality, or other taxing subdivision 
of any State or Territory, not including 
those assessed against local benefits of a 
kind tending to increase the value of the 
porperty assessed; or (d) in the case of 
a citizen or resident of the United States, 
by the authority of any foreign country, 
except the amount of income, war-profits, 
and excess-profits taxes allowed as a 
credit under section 222; or (e) in the 


assy 


| case of a nonresident alien individual, by 
| the authority of any foreign country (ex- 


cept income, war-profits, and  excess- 
profits taxes, and taxes assessed against 
local benefits of a kind tending to in- 
crease the value of the property as- 
sessed), upon property or business 


Contend Tax Unauthorized 


On Income of Part Year 

Plaintiffs contend, firs, that there was 
no provision in the Revenue Act of 1918 
which authorized a tax upon the income 
received by plaintiffs’ decedent from Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, to the date of his death, 
April 25, 1919, and that said act con- 
tained no provision which could be con- 
strued to require the filing of a return 
or the payment of a tax for any period 
less than a taxable year of 12 months. 

Plaintiffs’ second point is, that if plain- 
tiffs were liable for the payment of in- 
come tax for the period from January 1, 
1919, to the date of the death of plain- 
tiffs’ decedent, April 25, 1919, they were 
entitled to deduct from the gross income 
for that period, in determining the net 
income, the amount of inheritance taxes 
paid to the State of New York during 
the year 1919, and not theretofore de- 
ducted in computing the income tax of 
decent’s estate during the period of ad- 
ministration. 

The court unable to agree with 
plaintiffs’ contention on either point. It 
is inconceivable that Congress intended, 


is 


under the Revenue Act of 1918 or un- | 


der any other reveneu act, to relieve 


| from taxation the income received by a 
| taxpayer for the period between the first 


of the taxpayer dying within the tax- 


| able year. 
| of the year 


and ending with the death 

The statute under consideration pro- 
vides that “there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid for each taxable year 
upon the net income of every individual, 
a normal tax at the following rates 
* * *” The same language is used con- 
The fact that the 
income in this case was imposed for a 
period of less than a taxable year does 
not affect the statutory requirement that 
“there shall be levied, colletced, and paid 
for each taxable year * * *.” ~ 


Death Prevented Return 


And Payment of Tax 

This income was received by plain- 
tiffs’ decedent from January 1 to April 
25, 1919. It constituted the entire in- 
come received by Juilliard for the full 
taxable year, and for the tax on that in- 
come he was liable. His death, however, 
prevented him from making a return and 
paying the tax at the time the tax be- 
came due. The Government was _ still 
entitled to the tax on that income. 

Although the return filed by the execu- 
tor for the income of the decedent was 
for a period which was less than the 
taxable year, it was, nevertheless, on a 
yearly basis and constituted the entire 
income received by Juilliard for the full 
taxable year. 

In order that the Government might 
receive the tux on all the income of a 
decedent for the entire taxable year 
which the death oceurs, that which was 
received during the life of the decedent, 
as well, as the income received by the 
estate after the death, the law requires a 
return to be made by the exeeutor or 
representative under the provisions of 
section 225 of the 1918 Act, the pertinent 
portions of which are as follows: “every 
fiduciary * * * shall make under oath 
a return for the individual, estate, or 
trust for which he acts * * * stating 
specifically the items of ‘the gross in- 
come and the deductions and credits al- 
lowed by this title * * *,” and, fur- 
ther, * * * “fiduciaries required to make 
returns under this act shal be subject 
to all the provisions of this act which 
apply to individuals.” Section 200 of 
the act provides “that when uSed in this 
tile * * * the term ‘fiduciary’ means 
a guardian, trustee, executor * * * or 
any person acting in any fiduciary ca- 
pacity for any person, trust, or estate.” 

For the reasons stated herein the 
court must hold that the return in this 
case, and the collection of the tax there- 


was pirigtly in accord 
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A MORTIZ: ATION: Allowance: Basis.—Postwar replacement cost may repre- 
sent maximum value to taxpayer of property which has present existence 


Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1246, Col. 5 (Volume 


II.) 


| and therefore capable of use for immediate production.—Pratt & Letchworth 


RETURNS: Estates: Period: 1918 Act.—Contention that 1918 Act contained 

no provision which could be construed to require filing of a return or 
payment of tax for any period less than taxable year of 12 months, in case of 
estates, rejected—Central Union Trust Co. et al. v. United States (Court of 
Claims.)—Yearly Index Page 1246, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


RETURN: Section 13(d), 1917 Act: Rejection of Return: Cash Basis.—Com- 
missioner cannot in part reject and in part confirm taxpayer’s method of 


bookkeeping under Section 13(d) of 


Revenue Act. of 1917.—American Can 


Co. et al. v. United States (District Court, District of New Jersey.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1246, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision wifl be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


Replacement Cost Is Employed as Basis 
for Fixing Value of Factory to Taxpayer 


Principle Declared to Be a 


Fair Measure of Property 


Used for War Purposes. 


Pratt & LetcHwortH Co. v. CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, No. 4644. 

The postwar replacement cost may 
represent the maximum value to a tax- 
payer of property which has a present 
existence and is therefore capable» of 
use for immediate production, in com- 
puting amortization allowance, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

The Board’s decision determined rea- 
sonable allowance for amortization for 
the petitioner’s foundry property. 

F. J. Maguire and E. N. Mills, for 
the petitioner; A. R. Marrs, for the com- 
missioner. 

The finding of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

The petitioner assigns as error the re- 
fusal of the commissioner to allow as a 
deduction from gross income any allow- 
ance for amortization of the cost of a 
certain building constructed after April 
6, 1917, for the production of articles 
contributing to the prosecution of the 
intention of Congress as expressed by the 
appropriate statutes on the subject. 

On the second contention, that 
plaintiffs were liable for the tax for the 
period from January 1, 1919, to April 
25, 1919,they were entitled to deduct from 
the gross income the amount of inherit- 
ance State taxes paid to the State of 
New York duringsthe year 1919. 

This question is governed by section 
214 (a) (3) of the Act of 1918, which 
provides that in computing net income 
for the purpose of the tax there shall 
be allowed as deductions the taxes paid 
or accrued within the taxable year im- 
posed by the authorities of the United 
States or of any State. 


Inheritance Tax Not 


Paid in Taxable Year 

In the case of United States v. Mitehell, 
271 U. S. 12, it is declared that “paid” 
means “paid or accrued” and that the 
phrase “paid or accrued” shall be con- 
strued, according to the method of ac- 
counting, upon the basis on which the 


fet income is computed. The return in 


that case showed that the computation 
was made on the basis of income actually 
received in 1919, which indicated, said 
the court, that the accounts were kept 
on the basis of actual receitps and dis- 
bursements. 

The executors maintained that the 
estate tax in that ease, accruing in 
1919 and paid in 1920, was deductible 
from the gross income actually received 
in 1919 in determining the net income of 
the estate. This contention was rejected 
by the court on the ground that the tax 
in question was not paid within the tax- 
able year. The tax returns in the case 
under discussion were likewise made on 
a receipt and disbursement basis of in- 
come. 

It appears that $25,481.50 of the 
amount paid by plaintiffs on account of 
the New York inheritance tax was not 
paid until the year 1921. Under the au- 
thority of the principle above announced 
it is clear that this amount is not an 
allowable deduction. The balance of the 
State inheritance tax, $23,561.75, was 
paid in 1919. 


Plaintiffs’ Petition 


Ordered to Be Dismissed 

The court, however, has reached the 
conclusion that under the authority of 
the decisions in Keith-v. Johnson, 271 
U. S. 1, and Catherwood vy. United States, 
291 Fed. 560, no part of the State in- 
heritance tax constatutes an allowable 
deduction front the income of decedent. 
Inasmuch as an action is now pending 
in this court by plaintiffs claiming a de- 
duction of $400,000 from the gross in- 
come of the estate of decedent for the 
period from April 25, 1919, to December 
31, 1919, on account of said State in- 
heritance tax, and that the cases cited 
involve chiefly a consideration of the 
same questions presented in the pending 
suit just mentioned, it does not seem 
desirable at this time to discuss those 
decisions, 

It is deemed sufficient to state that the 
principles therein announced afford ample 
support for the theory that the State 
inheritance tax is not an allowable de- 
duction from the income of the decedent. 

It is therefore adjudged that the plain- 
tiffs’ petition herein be and the same is 
dismissed, 

Hay, Judge; Booth, Judge; and Camp- 
bell, Chief Justice, concur, 

Graham, Judge, took no part 
decision of this case, 
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war against the German government. 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
New York corporation organized in 
1895. 

In the years 1918 and 1919 the peti- 
tioner constructed a new malleable iron 
foundry building at a cost of $391,237.88, 
all of which cost was borneby the ‘peti- 
tioner. The said building was acquired 
for the production of articles contribut- 
ing to the prosecution of the war and 
was used during 1918 and to some extent 
during 1919 for the production of such 
articles. 

The petitioner duly filed claims for 
amortization in its original income-tax 
returns for the years 1918 and 1920. 

The said building was used after the 
cessation of the war in the business of 
the petitioner. The replacement cost of 
the said building as of March 1, 1922, 
was $297,381.64. The replacement cost 
of the said building as of March 1, 1923, 
was $302,807.24. The replacement cost 
of the said building as of March 1, 1924, 
was $305,110.70. 


Depreciation was allowed as a de- 
duction on the cost of said building at 
the rate of 3 me cent for 1918, 3 per 
cent for 1919, 2 per cent for 1920, 2 per 
cent for 1921, 11 per cent for 1922 and 
14 per cent for 1923. 

Amortization Not Allowed. 

In the year 1918 the total net sales 
of the petitioner were $4,514,202.55 
and in the year 1919 they were $2, 
509,426.44. For the year 1918 the 
gross income was $687,427.57 and for 
the year 1919, $337,321.71. 

For the year 1918 petitioner’s tax- 
able net income without deduction for 
amortization was $126,915.92 and for 
the year 1919 there was a net loss 
amounting to $115,886.19 after adjust- 
ments for exempt income. The taxable 
income of the petitioner for 1920, with- 
out .deduction for amortization or for 
any net loss in 1919 was $645,155.11. 

In computing the deficiency no amor- 
tization on said foundry building was 
allowed by the Commissioner. A rea- 
sonable allowance for amortization of 
such building in 1918 was $90,000, 


Used in Prosecuring War. 


Opinion by Phillips: While it appears 
that 1920 is the only year for which 
a deficiency has been determined, a net 
loss was sustained in 1919, before the 
allowance of any deduction for amor- 
tization, and it becomes necessary to 
determine the 1918 income and the cor- 
rect amount of the 1919 net loss be- 
fore we may determine how much, if 
any, of such net loss may be deducted 
in 1920. 

In the deficiency letter it was admitted 
by the Commissioner that the foundry 
building was constructed and used in the 
production of articles contributing to 
the prosecution of the war. In the re- 
spondent’s answer this is denied. The 
proof, however, shows that the petitioner 
was engaged in 1918 and to some extent 
in 1919 as a subcontractor in the produc- 
tion of castings for railroad locomotives 
for the United States Government for 
use in France and of casting for auto- 
mobiles and trucks. » 

In order to do this work, it secured the 
consent of the British Government to 
discontinue the production of steel billets, 
which it had theretofore undertaken, 
such billets being used in the manufac- 
ture of shells. It was granted priority 
classification by the War Industries 
Board and was under constant pressure 
to complete this work. There can be no 
question that this building was con- 
structed and used for the production of 
articles contributing to the prosecution 
of the war. 

In the deficiency letter from which the 
appeal was taken, the Commissioner had 
conceded that the building was acquired 
for the purpose of producing articles 
contributing to the prosecution of the 
war, but no deduction for amortization 
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Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published June 30, 1927. 
*Continental Trust Company, Petitioner, 
y. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Fourth National Bank, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket Nos. 1944, 1945, 
1. Losses on account of worthless 
| debts and investments determined. 


me Tbe evidence fails to establish 
4 


Accountancy 


that the Fourth National Bank owned 
directly or controlled through closely 
affiliated interests, all or substantially 
all of the stock of the trust company 
during 1918 and 1919. 

8. ‘Value of intangible assets of a 
trust company purchased by a national 
bank determined for invested capital 
purposes. 

4. Amount paid for acquisition of 
a going business held to be capital ex- 
penditure, and allowed as a loss when 
the business was discontinued. 

5. Architect’s fee for building plans, 
which were never used and were aban- 
doned within the taxable year, allowed 
as a deduction from gross income. 
*Laurence D, Miller, Petitioner, v. Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue. Lau- 

rence D. Miller, Executor, Estate of 

Robert G. Miller, Petitioner, v. Same. 

Docket Nos. 8773, 8774. 


During the period from 1907 to 1910 
petitioners were members of a part- 
nership, which kept its books upon the 
accrual basis and which partnership sus- 
tained losses, for which losses petition- 
ers in 1910 gave their promissory notes 
to the creditors of the partnership; held, 
that petitioners were not entitled to de- 
duct the amounts paid on the notes in 
1919 and 1920 as losses sustained in 
those years. 

*Reliance Manufacturing Co., Petitioner, 
vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 6021. 

Jurisdiction. Under the provisions of 
section 283(b) of the Revenue Act! 
1926 the Board has jurisdiction ina c 
in which a jeopardy assessment was 
made in February, 1924, anda claim for 
abatement made, considered and finally 
rejected on July 30, 1925. 

Statute of Limitations. Where tenta- 
tive return, Form 1031-T was. filed on 
March 13, 1919, and the return, Form 
1120, as. required by law, was filed on 
June 16, 1919, held, that the five-year 
period of limitation provided by section 
250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921, be- 
gan to run at midnight, June 16, 1919, 
under authority of the Appeal of Dallas 
Brass & Copper Co., 3 B. T. A. 856. 

Where an assessment was made in 
February, 1924, within the five-year pe- 
riod of limitation provided by section 
250(d) of Act of 1921, and Revenue Act 
of June 2, 1924, was enacted prior to the 
expiration of the five-year period, and 
the Commissioner. has not as yet begun 
a suit or other proceeding for the col- 
lection of the tax, held, that section 
278(d) of the Revenue Act of 1924 is not 
retroactive and the collection of the tax, 
involved in this proceeding, by suit in 
court or by distraint. proceedings, is 
barred and there is no deficiency. 

*Lee Livestock Commission Company, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. Docket No. 280. 

1. Upon the evidence, held, that the 
petitioner is entitled to classification as 
a personal service corporation. 

2. Salaries may not be deducted as 
expense unless paid or incurred or ac- 
crued. Cd 

3. Deduction claimed for an alleged 
bad debt disallowed in absence .of pit 
of worthlessness. 

4. Claim for special assessment not 
considered, the petitioner having been 
held entitled to classification as a per- 
sonal service corporation. 

Leo T. Perls, Petitioner. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Adolphe Rosen- 
berg, Petitioner, v. Same. Sara F. 
Rosenberg, Petitioner, v. Same. Docket 
No. 9166, 9167, 9963. 

Losses claimed ‘by reason of surrender 
of stock disallowed due to lack of evi« 
dence of the cost of the stock when sur- 
rendered. 

Morris Sass, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 6922. 
Pursuant to an agreement of guaranty, 

the petitioner, in the year. 1919, paid 
partly in cash and partly in notes, cer- 
tain notes, the payment of which he had 
guaranteed; held, in the absence of evi- 
dence as to the worthlessness of the 
notes so paid by cash and notes, no de- 
duction may be taken as a worthless 
debt or as a loss on account. thereof. 

National Sugar Manufacturing Company, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 10605. 
Petitioner in year 1917 purchased its 

own bonds for less than the amount for 

which they had been issued; held, that 
it realized no taxable gain from the 
transaction. 

Alling & Cory Company, Petitioner, v, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 6606. 

1. Amount of current advertising ex- 
pense paid or accrued determined and 
deduction therefor allowed. 

2. Amounts paid or accrued for an as- 
set having a useful life and value ex- 
tending beyond the year in controversy 
not ‘allowed as a current a 
necessary expense. 

John T. Burkett, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 14001. 

Certain instruments herein construed, 
as well as rights therein, and held to be 
oil and gas leases and not sales of capi- 
tal assets within the meaning of section 
206 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
T. H. Johnson, Petitioner, v. 

sioner of Internal Revenue. 

No. 6870, 

1. Loss on sale of stock determined 
from the evidence. 

. Petitoner admits increase in income 
Pater his distributive share of 
partnership income. 
ba N. Stevenson Co., Inc., Petitioner, 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

Docket No. 8854. 

1. Deductions claimed not allowed due 
to inex of evidence. 

2. Value of good will purchased not 
proven. 

G. B. Foster, Petitioner, v. Commise! 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket No, 
10849. 

A joint return of, husband and wife 
having been filed for the calendar year 
1923, separate returns may not be sube 
sequently filed for that year. 
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Commis- 
Docket 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig. 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interestew® 
in any decision not so designated should 
— to the Inquiry Division, The Unite 

States Daily, * 
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Wool 


Exports and Imports of American Iron and Steel 


Cumulative Trade 
Gains 9 Per Cent 


January and May Business 
Is Factor in Showing 
For 5 Months. 


America’s foreign trade in iron and 
steel products, both export and import, 
showed fair increases during the month 
of May as compared with that of the 
preceding month, according to a state- 
ment made public on June 29 by the 
Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment, in full text, continues: 

Exports which had totaled 192,339 
gross tons in April increasing to 202,- 
708 tons in May, a gain of 10,369 tons 
or 5.4 per cent, while imports increased 
from 60,374 tons in April to 79,814 
tons in May, an increase of 19,440 tons 
or 32.2 per cent. 

Due especially: to the high level at- 
tained in the export trade of January 
and May the cumulative trade over the 
first five months of 1927 exceeded that 


Hee by 78,405 tons or 9.0 per cent. 


* 


a 


‘afid imports, despite the marked in- 
‘crease registered in May, continued 
well below the five months total of 
1926—the actual difference in favor of 
1927 being 173,844 tons. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
the monthly average of exports during 
1927, 189,501 tons, has exceeded that 
for the same period of 1926 by some 
16,000 tons per month and gives prom- 
ise, should it be maintained without ma- 
terial change, over the next seven 
months, of a total trade for the year of 
approximately 2,250,000 tons, whereas 


should the import trade continue at the 


low average level which has obtained 
during these first five months (62,983 
tons per month as against 97,752 tons 
in 1925) it would aggregate only some 
three-quarters of a million tons for the 
year. 

As the result of increases in the ex- 
ports of 20 of the 39 classifications into 
which the iron and steel export trade of 


Plant Valued on Basis 


Of Replacement Cost | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

was allowed for the reason stated in the 
letter that “it has been decided that the 
action of the Unit based on the engi- 
neer’s report that the building: could not 
be replaced at postwar costs for less 
than the actual cost of construction in 
©918, should be sustained.” , 

This position taken by the Commis- 


oner was in accordance with his regula- 
© 7 tions which provide that when such prop- 


erty is not sold or discarded the amount 
of the amortization allowance shall be 


| 





the difference between the cost of the fa- | 


cilities (with adjustments for deprecia- 
tion, losses, etc:) and “the estimated 
value of the property in terms of its 
actual use of employment in his going 
business, such value to be not less than 
the sale or salvage value of the property 
and not greater than the estimated cost 
of replacement under normal postwar 
conditions less depreciation and deple- 
tion.” Article 184, Regulations 62. 

Without holding that under all circum- 
stances the postwar replacement cost rep- 
resents the maximum value to a tax- 
payer of property which has a present 
existence and is therefore capable of use 
for immediate production, this may be a 
fair measure of the maximum value in 
many cases. 

Where, as in the present appeal, the 
parties have found and tried the issues 
upon that basis, and there is nothing to 
indicate that the property had a value in 
excess of its replacement cost, we see no 
sufficient reason for departing from the 
measure of value which the parties have 
adopted. 

Reasonable Allowance Given. 

Evidence of the replacement cost was 
given by testimony of those who had con- 
structed the building. Complete records 
had been kept by them of the various 
kinds and amounts of material and labor 
entering into the construction. 

They had done similar construction in 
the same vicinity in the postwar Years 
and were throughly familiar with prices 
and labor conditions. We are satisfied 
the replacement costs fixed by them, 
after adding fees of supervision, etc., are 
as-@veurate as may be obtained. 

It appears that the building cost $391,- 
237.88 and that replacement cost varied 
from $297,981.64 in March, 1921, to $305,- 
110.70 in 1924. We conclude that a rea- 
sonable allowance for amortization was 
$90,000. 

It is the contention of the petitioner 
that any allowance should be distributed 
between 1918 and 1919. Since the amount 
allowed is less than the income in 1918, 
and a loss was sustained in 1919 which 
must first be applied against 1918 in- 
come, the question presented appears to 
become unimportant in this proceeding. 

Allowed for 1918. 

The record indicates that most of the 
work on articles contributing to the 
prosecution of the war was done in 1918 
and we are without any definite informa- 
tion as to the amount of such work done 
in 1919. We have therefore concluded 
that if the matter of allocation of the 
deduction is necessary, it should be al- 
lowed for 1918. 


As the petitioner tad net incom in 


1918 and none in 1919, before any deduc- | 


the United States is divided in the ap- 
pended table, the total trade of May ex- 
ceeded that of April by 10,369 tons or 
5.4 per cent. An increase of 5,998 tons 


in the outbound shipments of black steel 
sheets constituted the largest single gain 
recorded by the May trade, followed by 
steel rails which increased by 2,635 tons, 
and by plain structural shapes shipments : 
of which increased by 2,465 tons. Other 
important increases were recorded in ex- 
ports of scrap, 2,333 tons, car wheels and 
axles, 2,097 tons, rail fastenings, 1,753 
tons, and plates, 971 tons. There were, 
however, 19 classifications of these prod- 
ucts which recorded losses by this com- 
parison-—the outstanding among these 
being boiler tubes and welded pipe, the 
May shipments of which were less by 
5,713 tons than those of April, and 
galvanized sheets which, decreased by 
2,409 tons. The principal items in the | 
May trade, in point of tonnage, were 
scrap, boiler tubes and welded pipe, tin- 
plate, black steel sheets, steei rails, 
plates, plain structural shapes, and 


During May Show Increases Over Preceding Month 


Belgium Is First 
As Import Source 


Germany Stands Second and 


British India Third on 
May List. 


galvanized sheets. 

Aided by the 10,000-ton gain in the 
May. trade, as compered with that of 
April, and by the exceptional tonnage 
shipped in January the export trade of 
the United States over the first five 


months of 1927 exceeded that of a sim- | 


ilar period of last year by 78,405 tons or 
9 per cent. This increase was far from 
genera! throughout the whole classifica- 
tion, however, as there were only 14 
items showing increased. tonnages in 
1927 against 25 which showed smaller 
tonnages. The -principal items in the 
five months’ trade were tinplate, boiler 
tubes and welded pipe, steel rails, black 


———_—___________——_» steel sheets, scrap, and galvanized sheets. 
Exports of Iron and Steel Products From the United States—(In Gross Ttons). 


Pig iron, not including ferro-alloys....... 
Ferromanganese and sspiegeleisen 

Serap 

Ingots, blooms, skelp, etc 

Iron bars 


Hoops, bands and strip steel 
Tinplate, terneplate, etc 

Structural shapes, plain material 
Structural materials, fabricated 
Metal lath 

Steel rails ; 

Rail fastenings, switches, frogs, ete 
Boiler tubes and welded pipe 
Malleable iron screwed pipe fittings 
Cast iron screwed pipe fittings 

Cast iron pressure pipe and fittings 
Cast iron soil pipe and fittings 

Plain wire 

Barbed wire and woven wire fencing 
Wire cloth and screening 

Wire rope 

Insulated wire and cable 


Tacks 

Horseshoes 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, except track 

Car wheels and axles 

BPOT CMB GEN io 0:6 0.8 Be-d.0 pieces 68i0000 050% ‘ 


Steel Castings... -.cicccsccss ipo aee ones 


Forgings 


Shipments of American iron and steel 
to the countries of North and Central 
America and the West Indies during May 
aggregated 54.3 per cent of the total, 
as contrasted with 488 per cent of all 
of.these products exported over the first 
five months of the year. The countries 
of South America received only 10.8 per 
cent of the total exports (16.8 per cent), 
while Europe received 4.1 per cent (6.8 
per cent), the Far East 29.5 per cent 
(26.6 per cent), and Africa 1.3 per cent 
(1 per cent). 

As is customary Canada received the 
largest tonnage of any country import- 
ing iron and steel from the United States 
—her total of 85,862 gross tons being 
composed of plain structural shapes, one- 
sixth; “other plates,” one-seventh; scrap, 
one-eighth; black steel sheets, one- 
eleventh, and skelp, one-twelfth. Japan, 
the second largest market, took a total of 
38,463 tons of which quantity one-third 
was scrap, one-fifth black steel sheets, 
one-sixth rails, and one-eighth tinplate. 
Mexico held third place with a totai of 
10,669 tons, one-third of which was car 
wheels and axles and one-eighth tinplate. 
Of the Cuban trade of 7,132 tons one- 
fourth was heavy rails and one-seventh 
galvanized sheets whil of the 5,055 tons 
exported to Kwangtung leased territory 
better than eight-tenths was heavy rails. 

China was the sixth largest purchaser 
of American iron and steel during the 
re 


April 
1927 
3,753 

10 

24,395 

7,978 
365 
9,209 
445 
770 

14,954 

14,947 

11,724 
1,259 
3,660 

18,159 

13,380 
5,303 

362 

13,919 
2,999 

25,397 
1,005 

581 
826 
237 
3,019 
5,289 
142 
481 
28 
1,051 
627 
682 
76 

78 
1,081 
1,347 
1,102 
1,206 
493 
192,339 


May 
1927 
4,115 

101 

26,728 

7,165 
297 
8,989 
457 
1,065 

15,925 

12,53 

17,722 
1,228 
3,592 

18,597 

15,845 
5,109 

342 

16,554 
4,752 

19,684 
‘1,067 

847 
1,125 
455 
2,972 
5,085 
234 
415 
48 
907 
619 
499 
92 

3 
1,007 
4,444 
740 
660 
634 
202,708 


January-May 
1927 1926 
17,676 7,747 

218 173 
77,967 49,906 
27,239 24,498 

2,029 1,803 
49,702 59,432 
2,297 2,238 
6,987 8,607 
60,226 54,181 
71,844 75,928 
78,065 79,714 
7,239 9,305 
20,804 22,269 
134,228 85,910 
54,371 59,974 
25,595 37,989 
1,778 2,062 
86,684 56,693 
14,886 17,484 
122,954 112,220 
4,483 5,422 
2,871 4,188 
4,672 3,631 
3,262 6,329 
13,166 17,122 
18,245 26,220 
959 771 
1,999 2,308 
218 289 
4,056 3,439 
2,991 5,885 
2,856 3,260 
399 404 
202 240 
4,784 5,962 
8,658 
5,231 
3,277 
2,391 
947,504 


more than one-half was tinplate and 
month, taking in all 4,867 tons of which 
one-ninth black steel sheets. Argentina 
was close behind to take seventh place 
with 4,792 tons of which two-fifths was 
tinplate and one-sixth casing and oil line 
pipe. Brazil, the eighth market, received 
4,408 tons during the month, three- 
tenths of her purchases being barbed 
wire with heavy rails and tinplate total- 
ing one-sixth each. The United Kingdom 
received the ninth largest tonnage, 4,206 
tons, of which black welded pipe consti- 
tuted one-quarter and steel bars one- 
sixth. Peru was tenth with a total of 4,- 
120 tons, casing and oil line pipe aggre- 
gating two-fifths and black welded pipe 
one-eighth. Shipments over the five 
months. 

Although many of the countries which 
were outstanding in the May trade were 
also leaders in the trade over the whole 
year there were several whose relative 
positions changed with respect to the 
other leaders as well as several who re- 
placed markets which were important 
only during May. Canada held first place 
with a total of 356,736 tons, with Japan 
with 131,152 tons, second, and Mexico, 
with 37,533 tons, third. The other out- 
standing countries in this trade were, in 
order of tonnage, Brazil, 35,919 tons, 
Argentina, 35,171 tons, Cuba, 34,889 tons, 
China, 29,923 tons, Colombia, 28,204 tons, 
and Venezuela, 27,767 tons. 


Destination of Iron and Steel Exports—(In Gross Tons). 


North and Central America and the 


Panama 
Other British West Indies...... 
Oar WORE RIOR is os 5c baie ccwreine's 
Other Central America 
South America 
Argentina 


Columbia 

Peru 

Venezucla 

Other South America 


Rumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 

Other Europe 
Far East 


British Malaya 


May ° 
1927 
109,860 
85,972 
7,182 
10,669 

501 
718 
1,468 
1,273 
1,320 
807 
21,921 
4,792 
4,408 
2,587 
2,641 
4,120 
2,196 
1,177 
8,293 
574 
977 
122 


January-May 

1927 1926 
461,799 446,846 
356,736 329,600 
34,889 38,610 
37,5383 41,016 
3,710 6,671 
2,489 9,725 
7,567 3,566 
6,726 3,914 
6,240 7,566 
5,909 6,178 
159,870 144,289 
35,171 26,398 
35,919 16,526 
11,774 24,604 
28,204 26,715 
13,878 16,865 
27,767 27,832 
7,157 5,549 
63,975 59,328 
1,753 6,691 
14,013 =18,808 
1,132 1,723 
2,118 2,806 
980 672 
29,861 21,183 
14,168 7,440 
252,527 212,481 
14,111 9,132 
5,214 4,718 


West Indies 


Manufacturers Use 
Slightly More Wool 
In May Than April 


Greater Quantity of Foreign 
Product Consumed Than 
of Domestic Out- 
put. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on June 30 statistics relative to 
the consumption of wool by manufac- 
turers in the United States during the 
month of May, based on reports received 
from 514 manufacturers operating 576 
- mills. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The reporting mills which are included 
in this report are equipped with 53,068 
looms, 4,868 sets of woolen cards, 2,152 
worsted combs, and’ 3,484,651 spindles. 
This is exclusive of 16 manufacturers 
operating 63 miles who failed to report 
for this month. According to. reliable 
textile directories for 1926, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with ap- 
proximately 13,330 looms, 1,323 sets of 
woolen cards, 538 worsted combs, 
978,354 spindles. 

Consumption of Wool. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 514 
manufacturers during May, 1927, re- 
duced to a grease equivalent, was 44,- 
838,043 pounds, as compared with 43,- 
970,805 pounds reported by 516 manu- 
facturers for April, 1927; and 36,236,741 
pounds reported by 522 manufacturers 
for May, 1926. 

The monthly 





consumption of wool 
facturers reporting for 1927 was as fol- 
lows: January, 46,388,788; February, 
45,938,018; March, 54,262,378; and for 
April, 43,970,805. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
during May, 1927, was 37,540,890 pounds, 
as compared with 37,447,364 pounds in 
April, 1927, and 30,418,356 pound: in 
May, 1926. .The consumption shown for 
| May. 1927, 
the grease; 5,989,003 pounds of scoured 
wool; and 2,574,450 pounds of pulled 
wool. 

Consumption by Grades. 

Classified according to grade, the total 
for this month includes 8,789,761 
pounds of 64s, 70s, 80s (fine), wool, 
which may be compared with 9,825,830 
pounds consumed in April, 1927, and 
| 5,766,194 pounds consumed in May, 

1926; 4,049,261 pounds of 58s, 60s 

(34-blood), as against 3,382,405 pounds 

in April, 1927, and 3,623,979 pounds in 

May, 1926; 5,155,783 pounds of 56s 

(36-blood), as against 5,332,780 pounds 

in the month preceding and 5,342,490 

pounds in May, 1926; 5,519,341 pounds 

of 48s, 50s (%4-blood), as against 4,- 

918,795 pounds in April, 1927; and 5,- 

209,992 pounds in May, 1926; 3,500,- 

020 pounds of 46s (low %4-blood), 44s 

(common), 36s, 40s (braid), and 36s, 

40s, 44s (Lincoln), as against 3,395,- 

930 pounds in April, 1927, and 1,933,- 

920 pounds in May, 1926; and 10,526,- 

724 pounds of carpet wool, as against 

10,591,624 pounds in the preceding 

month and 8,541,781 pounds in May, 

1926. 

Domestic and Foreign Wool. 

Of the total quantity of wool used 
by manufacturers during this month 
of May, 1927, 18,348,677 pounds, or 
48.9 per cent, was domestic wool; and 
19,192,213 pounds, or 51.1 per cent, 
was foreign wool. The carpet wool was 
all of foreign origin. The United States 
produced 76.3 per cent of the 64s, 70s, 
80s (fine), wool; 72.2 per cent of the 
58s, 60s (44-blood) ; 83.4 per cent of the 
56s (%-blood); 66.4 per cent of the 
48s, 50s (34-blood); and 20.6 per cent 
of the 46s (low %4-blood.) 

Of the total consumption of wool in 
May, 1927 (amounting to 37,540,890 
pounds), 18,830,422 pounds, or 50.2 per 





cent, were reported from the New Eng- | 


land States; 41.7 per cent from the 
Middle Atlantic States; 1.2 per cent 
from the Pacific Coast States; and 6.9 
per cent from the other sections of the 
United States. 

The consumption of foreign tops and 
noils constitutes one element which it 
has not been possible to include in the 
consumption reports since the manu- 
facturers would be unable to distinguish 
between foreign and domestic tops and 
noils. In the long run, though not nec- 
essarily month by month, this element 
must be equal to the imports. The 
imports of wool and hair, advanced, 
including tops, for the current month 
were 4,479 pounds and for 1927, in- 
cluding May were 107,340; noils for 
the current month were 209,503 and 
for 1927, including May, 2,927,860. 
The exports of tops and noils were 
negligible. 


Less Wheat Imported 
From Canada Lasi Week 


Figures showing the quantity of im- 
ports of wheat from Canada into the 
+ principal northern border ports during 
! the week ending June 25 with compari- 
sons were made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on June 22. 
Imports into bonded mills for grindins: 


and | 


Silk . 
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Automobiles 


Department of Commerce Announces 


Opening of Branch Office in Kansas City 


Brice M. Mace, Jr., Placed in Charge of Territory of 
Western Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma. 


Plans of the Department of Commerce 


| for expanding the foreign trade service 
of the United States through the open- 


ing of additional] district offices in va- 
rious parts of the country to serve ter- 
ritory in which they are located and the 
appointment of managers to take charge 
of such offices were completed for the 
time being, with the announcement, on 
June 30, by the Department of the ap- 
pointment of Brice M. Mace, jr., of Ar- 
kansas, as manager of the new district 
office at Kansas City to be opened on 
July 1. 

The appointment of Mr. Mace marks 
the sixth which has been made recently 
for as many district offices in various 
parts of the United States, to be opened 
on July 1. The opening of the other 
five offices, with location, area to be 
served and managers were announced in 
the issue of June 29. 

Worked In South America. 

Announcement of Mr. Mace’s appoint- 
ment was made by the Acting Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, O, P. Hopkins. , 

The full text of the statement follows: 





(pounds) in grease equivalent for manu- | 


- ae 
included 29,027,437 pounds in 


Mr. Mace was formerly a marketing 
specialist in the Department of Agri- 
culture. He entered the service of the 
Commerce Department in May, 1924, 
as a foodstuffs expert and in November 
of the same year was promoted to trade 
commissioner and sent to South Amer- 
ica to conduct agricultural and general 
economic investigations in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. Since July 1, 
1926, he has been manager of the Com- 
merce Department’s branch office in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Office to Serve Four States. 

The Kansas City office will serve as 
| the Department of Commerce’s service 
station for western Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado and Oklahoma. It will serve 
as a clearing house for timely and prac- 
tical information for farmers, manufac- 








| Automobile Exports 
| Well Sustained in May 


Total Value of Shipments 
Was Only 10 Per Cent 


Less Than Record in April. 


American automotive 
well maintained in May, according to a 
statement made public on June 30 by the 
Automotive Division, Department of 

| Commerce. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 

Automotive exports during May to- 

taled $42,322,127, or less than 10 per 
cent below the record exports of April. 
Shipments of passenger cars, while drop- 
ping 12 per cent below the April figure, 
showed an increase of 38.6 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Trucks also were 11.4 per cent below 
April, but 83 per cent above the ship- 
ments during May of 1926. 


Second Largest Month. 

The total shipments, of both passen- 
ger cars and trucks stand as the second 
largest month in the exports of American 
motor vehicles in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

For the first five months exports of 
passenger cars totaled 138,955 with a 
value of $101,090,627, as compared with 
111,076 units valued at $81,405,348 dur- 
ing the January to May period of 1926. 
Trucks exports have numbered 47,911 
having a value of $29,928,763, as against 
31,091 units valued at $20,964,466 in 
1926. 

The average value of both passenger 
cars and trucks increased during May 
to $743 and $645, respectively, as com- 
pared to $730 and $636 in April. 


| Will Make Study 


Of Shipping Conditions 


exports were 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
tenance and operation of ships and their 
repair, and, in addition, not to exceed 
$5,000,000 of the $10,000,000 reappro- 
priated from the funds provided for the 
fiscal year now closing. 

The new law in effect July 1 provides 
that no part of the appropriation for the 
new fiscal year shall be used to compen- 
sate any attorney for the Board or the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation unless the 
contract for the employment has been 
approved by the Attorney General, and 
that no officer or employe shall be paid 
more than $10,000 a year, except one at 
not exceeding $18,000, three at not ex- 
ceeding $15,000 each and one at not 
exceeding $12,000 a year. 





into flour for export amounted to 6,000 
bushels, against 122,000 bushels in the 
preceding week and 490,000 bushels in 
the week ending June 26, 1926. 

No figures.are given as to imports of 
wheat for consumption, duty paid, in the 
period referred to. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railroad. 
May 


5 Months 


turers, producers of all kinds, and bank- 
ers as well as trade and farm associa- 
tions on matters pertaining to domestic 
and foreign commerce in the chief com- 
modities of these areas. 

Included in this information service 
will be specific sales opportunities 
abroad, advice on packing both for for- 
eign and domestic shipment, economical 
shipping routes, methods of shipping, 
trade practices in different parts of this 
country and abroad, rates-of- custom 
duties, warehouse facilities, marketing 
data from various regions within the 
United States, assistance in finding and 
working up these markets, and help in 
discovering the best methods of doing 
business and in summarizing the eco- 
nomic problems of the communities and 
industries in the territory. 

Total exports of the four States com- 


ing under the jurisdiction of the new | 


office last year was $107,000,000 with 
lard as the leading export from Mis- 
souri and Kansas and oil from Okla- 
homa. 

The importance of. this group of 
States in domestic production is re- 
flected by the value of its wheat crop, 
which was over $312,000,000 in 1926. 
This was nearly a third of the total 
for the United States, Kansas being 
first, and, Oklahoma, Missouri and Colo- 
rado ranking third, fourteenth and six- 
teenth respectively among all the States. 
This section is also important in the pro- 
duction of meat, Kansas City being the 
second largest meat-packing center in 
the country. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Mr. Mace, Acting Director Hopkins 
stated that it was believed that the 
new manager’s extensive studies into 
marketing problems, especially as re- 


lated to foodstuffs, would be of marked | 


value to the various industries in the 
areas served by the new Kansas City 
office. 


‘ 


| Afghanistan Adopts 


| 


New Weight Schedule 


Consul Richardson Reports 
Changes to Department 
of Commerce. 


New units of measures and weights, | 


based upon metric standards, were 
adopted recently in Afghanistan, the De- 
partment of Commerce \has just an- 
nounced, based upon advices from E. 
Verne Richardson, American consul at 
Karachi, India. The announcement, in 
full text, continues: 

A new metallic currency was estab- 
lished, consisting of gold, silver and cop- 
per coins. 

Gold coinage consists of the Amani, 
weighing six grams and worth 20 Af- 
ghani (the old Kabuli rupee equivalent to 
about 12 annas Indian, or about 25 cents) 
and the Nim (half) Amani weighing 
three grams and equivalent to 10 Af- 
ghani. New silver 
(one) Afghani weighing 10 grams and 
worth 100 pul (the pul is the smallest 
monetary unit in Afghanistan and may 
be considered as worth about one quar- 
ter of a cent); the Nim (half) Afghani, 
weighing five grams and worth 5 pul; 
and the 20-pul piece, two grams. The 
copper coins, 10, 5 and 2-pul pieces, 
weighing six, three and two grams, re- 
spectively. 


The new metric units have now offi- | 


cially replaced the old Afghani units— 
the Gaz-i-shah (the Persian Zar), the 
linear standard equal to 40-95 inches; 
the Gaz-i-zarib, the square standard 
equal to 1,000 to 1,066 Gaz-i-shah or 
1,294 to 1,379 square yards, say % acre; 
atid the Gaz-i-nix memar, the cubic 
standard equal to one cubic Gaz-i-shah 
or 1,625 cubic feet. 


All avoirdupois weights; formerly cur- | 


the name nakhud 
in terms of the 


rent hitherto under 
(3 grains), are now 
gram. 

The coins are minted in Kabul. 
are not yet in universal circulation but 
the old coinage is being withdrawn as 
rapidly as possible. 
used is recovered in Afghanistan; the 
silver comes chiefiy from India. 


Tariff Commission 
Plans Ten Inquiries 


Program for Field Work 
Mapped out and Specialists 
Are Sclected. 


— 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Kansas, Louisiana,-Illinois and Wyoming. | 
Imitation Pearls and Pearl Beads—aA. | 
M. Fox, Charles F. Touch, H. F. Burket | 


and Kenneth Stone. 
Fresh tomatoes—-No assignments. 
Canned tomatoes—No assignments. 
Corn—No assignments. 
Flaxseed—No assignments. 
With regard to these latter investiga- 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 


May 5 Months 





include the Yak, 


They 
| 239 in May 1926. 


Much of the gold | 
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Customs Decisions 


Small Brass Bugles 
Subject to Duty As 


Musical Instruments 


Customs Court Rules Puff 


Boxes Properly Taxed at 
50 Per Cent Ad 


Valorem. 


New York, June 30.—The Southern 
California Musie Company, of Los An- 
geles, has just won a decision from the 
United States Customs Court on the 
classification of small imported brass 
horns or bugles. 

On entry, these articles were classi- 
fied as toys and duty exacted at the 
rate of 70 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1414, act of 1922. Judge 
Sullivan now finds that they should have 
been assessed as musical instruments, 
at the rate of only 40 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1443. _ 

The importers introduced consider- 
able testimony at the trial of this case 
to show that these small horns or 
bugles have a more practical use than 
merely as toys. This view is accepted 
by the court. (Protest No. 56604-G- 
4432.) ; 

Puff Boxes Properly Classed. 

Overruling a protest of J. E. Cald- 
well & Company, of Philadelphia, Judge 
Sullivan finds that certain imported bag 
fittings, described as puff boxes, per- 
fume holders, etc., silver plated, were 
correctly taxed at the rate of 80 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1428, 
tariff act of 1922. 

The importers contended for duty at 
only 60 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 399. (Protest No. 48390-G- 
67643). 

The collector’s rate on hand woven 
Oriental rugs is affirmed in a decision 
overruling a protest of G. H. Ananian. 

The rugs in question were subjected 
to duty at the rate of 55 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1116, tariff 
act of 1922. Claim was made for duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1117. 

Judge Brown finds that the 55 per 
cent rate must stand. (Protest No. 
210512-G-2050-27.) 


May Imports of Silk 
Gain Over Last Year 


Shipments of Rayon from 
Foreign Countries Almost 
Doubles in Value. 


Figures, showing the quantity and 
value of American imports of silk and 
artificial silk (rayon) during the month 
of May, with comparisons, were made 
public on June 29 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Raw silk imported amounted to 6,469,- 
894 pounds, valued at $34,866,677, against 
3,904,165 pounds, valued at $22,022,831 
during May, 1926. 

Imports of silk waste amounted to 852,- 
072 pounds, valued at $609,028, against 
662,255 pounds valued at $631,848 in May 
1926. 

Imports of silk manufactures totaled in 
value $3,130,411 as compared with $2,- 
845,645 in Hay 1926. ‘ 

Imports of spun silk qmounted to 107,- 
382 pounds, valued at $243258, against 
39,699 pounds valued at $118,039 in May 
1926. 

Imports of broad silks totaled 353,190 
pounds, valued at $1,479,892, against 
376,953 pounds, valued at $1,652,269 in 
May 1926. 

Imports of pile silks were 47,737 
pounds, valued at $273,795, against 32,- 
187 pounds, valued at $217,092 in May 
1926. 

Imports of ‘silk wearing apparel 
amounted in value to $470,101 as com- 


| pared with $333,543 in May 1926. 


Imports of silk laces and embroideries 
amounted in value to $295,549, against 
$215,587 in May 1926. 

Imports of artificial silk (rayon) to- 
taled in value $1,701,048, against $973,- 


Imports of yarn, waste and thread to- 
taled 1,949,257 pounds, valued at $1,456,- 
256, against 1,047,007 pounds, valued at 


| $768,864 in May 1926. 


Imports of other manufactures of artie 
ficial silk (rayon) totaled in value $244,- 
792, against $204,375 in May 1926, 
tions, the Commission has not concluded 
its plans of investigation. .These will 
be announced later by the Commission, 

In connection with the Commission’s 


| 
| investigation covering manganese ores, 


and its products, which is to be conducted 
under its general powers, Paul M. Tyler, 
V. C. Woolley and N. J. Halpin have 
been selected to do the field work. This 
inquiry wil! involve both a cost and eco- 
nomic study of these ores in this coun- 
try and abroad. They are to make a 
survey of the producing and consump- 
tion points of the ores in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Montana, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines. 
May 5 Months 
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Dutch East Indies 


1927 
58,705,005 
16,429,241 
82,988,320 
12,250,059 
14,835,782 
27,810,266 
61,603,093 
21,385,283 
6,852,302 
14,490,998 
13.456,170 
8,929.29 
74.2. . 


1926 
57,057,686 
16,552,368 
80,769,723 
12,771,514 
14,543,118 
27,461,898 
60,489,023 
20,280,700 

6,714,035 
13,548,597 
12,694,398 

8,757.53 


se 


1927 
44,933,685 
8,571,573 
59,643,569 
7,558,385 
10,291,859 
21,840,137 
43,083,897 
16,559,672 
4,804,795 
11,733,133 
979,547 10,175,911 
9,404.21 9,591.47 
$3.4 42.2 


1926 1927 
46,381,403; 8,097,927 
9,028,028! 1,792,682 
61,821,129 | 10,870,855 
7,635,661; 1,564,467 
13,524,686 | 2,318,252 
21,937,503) 4,099,673 
46,461,199! 8,495,922 
15,359,930 | : 2,374,933 
4,522,360 | 631,919 
10,810,517] 1,737,682 
9,765,241] 1,290,953 
9,404.22] 7,561.80 

45.2 1 .: 78.2 


1926 
12,817,489 
3,216,085 
17,710,895 
2,744,262 


1926 1927 
35,443,159; 12,842,406 
8,959,373 | 3,336,301 
48,774,313 | 18,037,098 
6,278,824] 2,476,946 
11,762,300] 3,022,537 2,949,690 
19,550,965} 5,898,583 5,832,240 
40,537,913 | 12,850,723 12,720,274 
8,236,400| 5,186,375 4,990,621 
2,934,349 1,429,737 1,409,363 
5,274,034| 3,745,901 3,573,573 
3,440,104; 3,370,498 3,244,707 
7,563.56! 8,929.22 8,746.41 

83.1 | 71,2 71.8 


1926 
8,981,018 
1,750,320 

11,997,835 
2,453,951 
2,635,622 

42,207,651 
9,992,811 
1,995,027 

800,939 
1,183,667 


1926 
7,089,967 
1,727,324 
9,754,199 
1,306,827 
2,422,925 
3,878,394 
8,181,832 
1,564,364 

586,937 
970,416 
591,196 
7,563.56 
84.0 


1927 
39,941,156 
9,049,282 
53,536,010 
7,106,935 
11,387,775 
20,570,774 
41,863,360 
11,672,650 

3,159,843 - 
8,484,293 
6,323,531 
7,561.79 
78.2 


29,928 15,751 
18,610 14,970 
13,816 15,240 

131,152 118,241 
11,96F 3,698 
20,277 27,198 

7,459 3,533 
9,333 6,160 
4,196 3,069 
2,178 2190 
2,421 708 

538 173 


1927 

| Freight revenue ........... eeee 8,314,040 
Passenger revenue -» 1,705,296 
Total incl. other revenue ....... 11,338,669 
Maintenance of way ........... 2,201,749 
Maintenance of equipment 1,910,482 
Transportation expenses ....... 4,017,585\ 
Total expenses incl. other ...... 8,773,535 
Net from railroad ....... eceess 2,565,134 
AMOR boc stakes cs seadebaaees.; 888,089 
Net after taxes, etc. .... 1,724,931 
Net after rents ........... cewes 1,427,712 

' Average mil+s operated 

t Operating ratio ...... 


tion for amortization, this allocation is 

in accord witn the Board’s decision in | 

Appeal of G. M. Standifer Construction 

Corporation, 4 B. T. A. 525, (United 

States Daily Index Page 2095, Vol. I). 
In recomputing the deficiency, depre- 

ciation of the foundry buildings for 1919 | 

and 1920 should be adjusted by reducing British South Africa 

’ the basis for the computation by the Egypt i 

amount allowed for amortization. | eM venta ayn eT are ne 

Decision will be entered on 15 days’ | Portuguese East Africa 
” 


2,619 
786 
38,463 
5,055 
3,858 
969 
2,754 
1,669 
497 
567 


21 


July 2 


Japan and Ghosen 

Kwangtung 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Far Eastern markets.............. 
Africa 





notice under Rule 50. | Other Africa 
Tune 23, 1927 


Yo be continued in the issue 





Patents 


Screw Clamp Firm 
Loses Damage Suit 
To Protect Patents 


Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals Reverses Verdict 
sa- Taylor 
Case. 


James L. TAYLOR MANUFACTURING Co., 
PLAINTIFF-APPELLEE, V. HENRY STRU- 
ERNAGEL, TRADING AS HARTFORD aye 
Co., No, 288; CIRCUIT Court oF AP- 


PEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 


istrict court im this case awarded 
The district co aie 


intiff. 
rofits to the plain 
ects lacked reliable evidence as to nore 
ioc of the profits were due to the plain- 
tiff’s patented invention the decree was 
versed. er 
yaaa from the District ST aa the 
istri -ticut. The plaintifl was 
District of Connec pg oh 
an i ‘locutory decree he 
awarded an inter tory ao 
valid < fringed. e 
‘+. patent valid and in 7 : 
anit of the special master as to noting 
«nctained thereby was reversec © 
rich 0d 1 from a final de- 
» District Judge, anc ib : 
i enkered the. defendant appeals. Re 
versed. ; . 
a oh H. Peck, of Hartford, Conn., for 
nelle Russell M. Everett and Harty 


appellant. York City, for 


B. Rook, both of New 
lee. 
saa re = 
and Campbell, LS 
eeine tanto delivered the Again 
the court. The full text follows: a 
The appellee sues for a ana 
+. patent for an improven -_ 
ia hc are used by oe 
cabinet workers for et - - 
work. The patent was vcr ge ae 
fringed. The clamp eS : a 
ing a fixed and through ki ; _ ee 
works to move a head toward an : - 
from the work. The work lies ne a 
bar, and is engaged at the — er 
by an adjustable step. The stop sl a 7 
cess, which opens through the a hoe 
the head and is closed against the ba 
at the front of the head or ay 
place. Within the recess 1s a W edge = 
ing a large end a cs ts = 
from the recess, anc \ — 
ached a gripping block, which bagi 
the bar, to prevent the adjustable hoarse 
from sliding. A portion e oe a 
is upturned to carry a ak Pi n, 
upon which is a spring which a 
against the rear wall of the — s = 
spring and wedge are os in se 
adjustable head, but have extending out- 


Swan, Circuit 
District Judge. 
of 


rojecti p vhich 
yar’ efrom a projecting end, w 
ward therefrom I ee ee cee 


* nrovided with a finger grip, and this 
in oe oie the workman to grip oe 
wedge and adjust the head to any a 
sired position, up or down the bar. : e 
spring acts to instantly grip ar 
when pressure is applied. The c op, 
as thus constructed, sustains the pres- 


vei in actual op- | 
re eat weight, and in actua 
sure of grea aoe 
It | 


eration may and does receive the pres- 
sure of the screw and the leverage. 
js made in many sizes, depending upon 
the length and width of the bar. The 
court below found that 

t of the invention was d 
renee head indicated, and that it is 
in this head that the recessed wedge and 
spring are contained. 

Review of Award. 


and taken before a special master, who 


reported that appellee claimed the en- | 


tire profits for appellant’s sales of 


clamps, but that in his opinion profits | 


should be apportioned, ard, since appellee 
made no effdtt to do so in the testimony, 
he awarded nominal damages 01 $1. 
did report that the total profits of sales 
of the infringing device for the period of 


, siness—July 19, 1918, to | oases 
appellant’s busine July ee ae re. tie, Satie 
| sales 
| improvements they belong to the plain- 


April, 1924—was $3,299.88. ; 

A review of the award of damages is 
the sole question presented on this ap- 
peal. The volume of business done dur- 
ing this period, of which the infringing 
tailpiece of the clamp was a_ part, 
amounted to 52%% per cent of ap- 
pellant’s total business, or ) 
The total amount of business being $96,- 
542.53. There was evidence of sales of 
infringing products by the appellant’s 
listing double bar clamps amounting to 
41.42 per cent, or $39,989.57. The appel- 


lee claims correctly that the profits on | 


in 
Sar 


included 
single 


should be 
well the 


the double bars 


the award, as as 


clamp. Since it was found that the prod- 
ucts both of the single and double bar | 


type include the device patented, the Dis- 
trict Court held, properly, that 
should be included in 


Tire Co. v. Diamond Rubber Co. (D. C.) 
9296 F. 455; Brown Bag-Filling Mach. 
Co. v. Drohen (C. C.) 171 F. 458. 

This patented feaiure used in both of 
these types of clamps, called a tailpiece, 
was used in connection with a headpiece 


and longitudinal rods, the composite be- | 
ing a clamp used in the art. The locking | 
device of the tailpiece was the patented | 
feature, and, as the master pointed out, | 


it was this improvement that marked a 
step forward in the art. But there was 
no proof offered by the appellee, who 
must sustain the burden of any rule or 
principle of apportionment by which the 
damages could have been assessed. The 


| where a patent, though using old ele- | 


clamping | 


| used in combination as an improvement 





the essential | 
the ad- | 


The accounting of profits was ordered | Ed. 398. This was an improvement in a 


| device on 


He | 


$50,217.04. | 


! covered. 


| & Co, (C. C. 


both | 
the accounting. | 
Union Electric Welding Co. v. Curry (C. | 
C. A.) 279 F. 465; Consolidated Rubber | 
| where it appears that, but for the pat- 


| Bros. & Co. (C. C. A.) 297 F. 


ew Clamps 


— 


District Court reversed {he master, who 
pointed out the requirement of such evi- 
dence, and held that the commercial 
value of the appellant's clamp was 
wholly due to the patented invention, 
and therefore it was unnecessary to offer 
evidence for the application of the rule 
of apportionment of profits. It was held 
an apportionment was impossible, 

But it appears from both the evidence 
and the holding below that the patented 
device was but in improvement in the 
screw clamp. Screw clamps of this type 
had been used for many years by cabi- 


Periphery Of Casing 
One of Broken Lines 


netmakers and woodworkers to hold to- | [mwentor Departed From Fea:: 


gether pieces of wood, which are glued 
together to form larger pieces and must 
be held firmly together until the glue 
has dried. To do this work by a clamp- 
ing device was old. The endpiece or head- 
piece rigidly attached to the bar was 
old. The sliding headpiece, adjustable 
along the bar by means of screws and 
cranks, was old. An adjustable tailpiece | 
was old. The invention consisted in the | 
wedge-shaped piece, as show. in the 
drawings, with its teeth gripping like a | 
spring. It was so constructed that the 
tailpiece could be adjusted to any part 


ture of Continuously Curv- 
ing Inner Surface. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY AND WILLIAM M. WHITE, V. Co- 
LUMBus ELECTRIC & PowER COMPANY 
AND S. MorGAN SMITH CoMPANY. No. 
4806. CircuIT CouRT or APPEALS, 5TH 
CIRCUIT. , 
White patent 1076617 for structure 

guiding water to turbine wheels had 
been regarded by District Judge as of 
on the bar, and when the wood or other | doubtful validity and not infringed. The 
material to be clamped is put into posi- | Cireuit Court 6f Appeals, however, in 
tion between the movable headpiece and | view of general acceptance of the pat- 
the adjustable tailpiece the pressure; ented improvement, and the formal 
against the inner side of the tailpiece | character of defendant’s variation from 
or stop forces the teeth on the gripping | the patented structure, found validity 
block into engagement with the bar. The | and infringement, and therefore reversed 
specifications say the objects of the in- | the District Court. 

vention aresto secure a more firmly fixed | Edgar Watkins, Clifton V. Edwards, 

position of the adjustable head upon} J, Blane Monroe and Monte M. Lemann, 

the longitudinal bar under strain, and | (Clifton V, Edwards, George F. Dewein, 
prevent any slipping of the same. | J. Blane Monroe, Edwards, Sager & 
Supreme Court Rule. | Bower, and Monroe & Lemann on the 

The Supreme Court in Westinghouse | brief) for appellants. Robt. C. Alston, 

Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Wagner Electric | Charles H. Howson and William Abee, 

& Mfg. Co., 255 U.S. 604, 32 S. Ct. 691,| (Robert C, Alston, Charles H. Howson, 

56 L. Ed. 1222, anounced the rule to | William Abbe, Howson & Howson and 

be that (1) where an infringer has sold | Alston, Alston, Foster & Moise on the 

or used a patented article, the plaintiff | brief) for appellees. 

is entitled to recover all the profits; (2) | Before Walker, 


Bryan and Foster, 


ments, gives the entire value to the com- | the opinion of the court. The full text 
bination, the plaintiff is entitled to re- | o¢ which follows: 

cover all the profits; (3) where profits | 
are made by the use oi an article pat- 
ened 28 o8 entirety, the infringer is granted to one of the appellants, Wil- 
liable for all the profits unless he can | jinn M. White, October 21, 1913, for 
show that a portion vs them is the ee a spiral casing, the specification of the 
sult of some other thing used by him; patent stating: 
and (4) where the patent is only a part | 4, improvements in the construction of 
of the machine and creates only a part spiral casings for machinery using a 
of the profits, the invention having been fluid medium, such as hydraulic tur- 
bines, centrifugal pumps, blowers 
other similar machinery.” 





iment of Letters Patent No. 1076617 


only, or where other patents appropri- | 

ated by the infringer are used and each | 
may have jointly, but unequally, con- | Appellant Relies on 
tributed to the profits, the invention ni D 
, 5 ? f efens 

creates only part of the profits, and the Invalidity as , fense 

The charges of 


i i y " ; ] > w . 
inventor is entitled to recover that part | infringement vere 


of the gains. In the last instance he must | based upon the installation of the inlet 


casings for hydraulic turbines in- two 
water plants, one referred to as the 
Goat Rock installation and the other as 
between the patented feature and the | the Bartlett's Ferry instalation. nee 
unpatented features, and such evidence | claims asserted by the bill were — e 
must be reliable and tangible, and not | OM the grounds that the patent w = - 
conjectural or speculative. In order to valid and that it w “ad not infringec y 
recover the entire profits on the sale of the structures complained of. 

the machine, he must show by evidence | 
of the same standard that the profits and 
are to be calculated on the 
whole machine, for the reason that its 
entire value makes it a marketable or 


give evidence tending to separate or 
apportion a defendant's profits, and the 
difference 


Judge shows that the dismissal of the 


the patented article. Therefore all the 
profits are attributable to the invention, 


| salable article due to construction under | Cases are rare in which the whole mar- 


the patent. 
The rule of apportionment of profits 


ketable value of a Machine or collection 
of devices can be attributable to a pat- 
when improvement has resulted from the | ented feature which embraces merely an 
invention again announced in| improvement in one of its parts. West- 
Dowagiac Mfg. Co. vy. Minnesota Plow | inghouse y. N. Y. Air Brake Co. (C. C. 
Co., 235 U. S. 641, 35 S. Ct. 221, 59 L.| A.) 140 F, 545. 

On an accounting such as this it is 
most important to distinguish the profits 
derived from the infringing element, 


was 


a seedplanting machine and 
of the machine was old, The 
court said: “‘It is quite plain, as we 
think, that the patent was not for a 
new and operative grain drill, but only 
for particular improvements in a type 
of grain drill then in use and well 
known. The invention was so de- 
scribed in the specification  form- 
ing part of the patent. * * In 


the rest 


infringing product is different and con- 
structed under another patent. Under- 
wood Typewriter Co. v. Stearns & Co., 
supra. 
limited to the profits derived from the 
use of the infringing as distinguished 
from the noninfringing elements, if ap- 


are attributable to the 
principle to make 
neither changes the requirement so to 
do nor the legal necessity therefor. The 
locking device of the tailpiece was all 
the patent protected. The entire value 


tiff, and in so far as they were due to 
other parts or features they belonged 
to the defendant. But as the drills were 
sold in completed and operative form the 
profits resulting from the several “parts 
are necessarily commingled. It was es- 
sential, therefore, that they be sepa- 
rated or apportioned between what was | 
covered by the patent and what was not 
by it.” In somewhat similar | 
phrase We announced the same rule in | 
Underwood Typewriter Co. v. Stearns | 
A.) 227 F. 74, and Metallic 
Tire Co. vy, Hartford Rubber | 
(CC. A) SB F S16. ing trade, we cannot regard this inven- 
Infringer Liable. | tion as more than an improvement on 
The court below, in reversing the mas- | such construction. 
ter, adopted the rule that the infringer 
is liable for the entire profits made from | 
the manufacture and sale of the article, 


the patented tailpiece. 
marked a step forward in the art, for 
that is what granted invention to the 
patentee, But since clamping devices 
were old, and, indeed, had 


head- 
com- 


served with 
and longitudinal] rods, 


conceptions, and 
piece 


a 
the 


Rubbet 
Works Co. 


in his business sold principally the pat- 
| ented device. It is 
| necessary for the 

through the use of 


either 
accounts as 


appellee, 


ented feature, the article would not have the 


been salable. Armstrong v. Belding 
728, But | gard for the advance of the art up to 
we think that the principle was inap- | the time that the appellee’s improve- 
plicable to the facts presented at bar. | ment appeared, to ascertain and to sep- 
Nor is the case similar in fact or prin- | arate the profits which the appellant 
ciple to Wales v. Waterbury Mfg. Co. | made in its business. Because this was 
(C.C. A.) 101 F. 126. There the article ; not done below, we will reverse the de- 
sold was a pencil holder. mounted on a | cree and remand the case to the Dis- 
buckle, which could be secured to a gar- | trict Court, to proceed further in a man- 
ment. The buckle was the patented ar-} ner directed by the District Judge in 
ticle. The court held the article to be | conformity with the views here ex- 
an integral thing for the pencil, which | pressed. 

was not shown to have been sold with- Decree reversed. 

out the buckle or any other buckle than May 2, 1927. 


Circuit Judges. Judge Walker delivered | 


“This invention relates | 


The opinion rendered by the District | 


particularly where part at least of the | 


In such Case, recovery should be | 


portionment is possible. Because it may | 
patented \be difficult to find an applicable working | 


the apportionment, | had by 


of the clamp did not reside in the use of | 
To be sure, it 


tailpieces | 
which were adjustable, but of different | 


feasible and, indeed, | 


| the specification of the patent in suit and 
The bill in this case charged infringe- | 


| Broken Line in Periphery 
and | 


| ing between the rings to which the 


| parted 
The | 


as 
| formed either of cast iron, concrete, or 





| 
| 


| Francis 
| therein. 
posite being a clamp in the woodwork- | 
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Turbines 


—_—_—— 


Patent Consisting of Structure for Guiding Water 


To Turbine Wheels Held to Be Valid and Infringed 


bill was a result of the conclusion that} 
infringement was not _ established. 
Doubt as to the validity of the patent 
was expressed, the opinion stating: “I 
have graVe doubts whether any patent- 
able novelty really existed, but I give 
the doubt in favor of the patent.” 

In this court the appellees seek to 
support the decree appealed from on 
both the grounds set up in the court 
below, contending that the patent is in- 
valid, and that if it is valid it was not 
infringed by the structures in question. 

While the patent relates to casings for 


other machines as well as hydraulic tur- 
bines, it may be considered only in con- 
nection with turbines, as inlet casings 
for turbines are the only subjects of 
controversy in this suit. 


Casings Serve to Direct 
Water Against W heels 


The casings in question are those 
which perform the function of directing 
the water against the wheel. Such cas- 
ings surround the rings between which 
the turbine blades revolve, being at- 
tached to the rims of the parallel rings, 
and having no openings other than 
where the water enters the casing and 


| where it escapes therefrom through the 


opening left between the rings, the cas- 


j ing, tapering or lessening in diameter 


from its inlet end to its other end, fur- 
nishing a conduit for water around the 
wheel until it escapes through the open- 
ing between the parallel rings of the 
wheel. 

The general statement of the nature 
and object of the invention contained in 


illustrated in the accompanying draw- 
ings shows that the principal object of 
the patentee was to introduce a type 
or form of inlet casing for hydraulic 
turbines different in construction in in- 
dicated respects from the types of such 
casing Which theretofore had been used. 


Instead of Continuous Curve 


A feature of the types of casings 
previously in general use was a con- 
tinuously curving interior surface which 
avoided any obstacle to the flow of 
water after. it entered the casing until 
it escaped therefrom through the open- 


casing Was attached. That feature is de- 
from in a casing embodying 


FRIDAY, 





claims of the patent in suit by making 


| the periphery of the casing a broken | 


line one, 
curving. 


instead of one continuously 


This was effected by making the casing 
of a series of tubular sections of sheet 
material somewhat similar to the sec- 
tions of a stovepipe elbow. Following the 
above quoted statement of the specifica- 
tion that part of the instrument con- 


| tains the following:, 


“An object of the invention is to pro- 
vide a casing for such machinery which 
is simple in construction and efficient in 
operation. Casings for such machinery 
heretofore constructed have been 


of plate steel with a rectangular cross 
section. 

“Tt an object of the present in- 
vention to substitute for these former 


is 


; constructions a casing built up of a 
| series Of tubular sections of sheet 


ma- 
terial. Such formation of the casing of 
a series of tubular sections of sheet 
material will permit the construction of 
a lighter and considerably stronger 
casing at greatly reduced cost. 

“A clear conception of the invention 
as applied to a hydraulic turbine may be 
referring to the drawing ac- 
companying and forming a part of this 
specification in which like reference 
characters designate the same or similar 
parts in the several views. 


Diagram of Francis 
Runner Is Described 
“Figure 1 is a transverse vertical 
section through a sheet material hydrau- 
lie turbine spiral casing showing a 
runner in operating position 
Fig. 2 is a top view, partly 


in section, of a sheet material hydraulic | 


turbine spiral casing.’’ 


“During the operation of the runner 


: | 7, the water under pressure is admitted 
Nor is it controlling that the appellee | 


to the spiral casing through the inlet 
16 and passes from the chamber formed 
within the spiral casing through the 
guide vanes 8 and runner 7, from which 


| it is discharged into the discharge 11. 
rendered or expert testimony, having re- | 


It will be noted that the reason for 
forming the spiral casing of progres- 
sively decreasing cross section is that 
the single inlet 16 supplies water to the 
entire periphery of the Francis turbine 
runner, and that the surplus amount of 
the water entering the casing near the 
inlet 16, which does not pass directly- 
to the runner 7, passes on through the 
casing to a point where it is eventually 
freely admitted to the runner 7 of the 
turbine. 


The Casing disclosed in the drawing 
is applied to a Francis type of hydrau- 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railread. 
May 


1927 
6,478,099 
4,104,160 

11,784,081 
1,824,092 
2,072,843 
3,950,380 
8,453,698 


3,330,383 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other#evenue ... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad 

MMMM Fe ede ay ccscsecees 
Net after taxes, etc. ......- 
Net after rents .....-.-+++- 
Average miles operated .... 
Overating ratio 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Chicago, Milwaykee & St. Paul Railway. 
May 5 Months 
1926 


5 Months 
1926 1927 
30,347,791 | 10,051,752 
19,848,594] 1,452,797 
56,486,720] 12789113 
7,245,918! 2.632.976 
11,711,240| 29299,868 
20,303,869 | 4,737,849 
42,084,536 } 11,041,523 
14,402,184) 1,747,590 
2,367,425! 750,000 
12,030,102; 993,120 
9,372.664| 602,25 
2,197.17] 11,205.64 
74.5 | 86.3 


1926 
6,632,110 
3,994,863 

11,864,347 
1,927,849 
2,312,004 
3,956,550 
8,762,084 
3,102,263 

17p.125 
2,627,975 
2.057.888 
2,197.91 


io 


1927 
30,290,273 
19,781,849 
56,237,33 
7,649,994 
11,269,307 
20,298,555 
42,188,306 
14,049,025 
2,651,160 
11,392,825 
8,033,700 
2,175.24 
75.0 


1926 
9,745,590 
1,468,181 

12,537,479 
2,430,109 
2,956,956 
4,668,568 

10,669,911 
1,867,568 

750,000 
1,116,001 
815,454 
11,193.29 
85.1 


1927 


7,143,778 
61,316,306 
9,170,292 
14,986,159 
24,355,802 
52,236,358 
9,079,948 
3,750,000 
5,314,537 
%.245,580 
11,202.80 
85.2 


7,585,568 | 
61,429,925 
8,479,326 | 
15,869,200 
24,115,918 | 
51,551,505 
9,878,420 
3,750,000 | 
6,114,362 
4,490,644 | 
11,200.49 | 
83.9 | 


1927 « 
48,050,844 47,525,081, 9,220,247 
2,104,463 
12,413,413 
1,872,707 
2,260,807 
4,142,906 
8,949,809 
3,4¢ 
790,064 
2,668,946 
2,598,907 
6,771.18 


Southern Railway. 

\ 5 Months 
1926 
46,103,584 
12,413,510 
63,578,239 
9,040,819 
11,339,112 
22,032,235 
45,751,118 
17,827,121 
4,104,185 
13,707,529 
12,572,577 

6,790.79 

72.0 


May 

"1996 
9,057,112 
2,519,696 

12,599,770 
1,832,118 


1927 
45,509,524 
10,929,680 
61,223,217 

8,929,728 
11,402,855 
21,102,562 
44,831,597 
16,391,620 

3,714,084 
12,663,490 
11,848,263 

6,771.18 


7 


53,604 


6,790.79 
72.1 


92.5 3.2 


JULY 1, 1927. 


Casing 


Slight Difference Only 


Sufficient to Infringe 


Claim Which Is Not Essence of 
Invention Should not Be 
Strictly Construed. 


lic turbine although it will be evident 
to those skilled in the art that a cas- 
ing of this character might just as easily 
be applied to an impulse or any o¢ber 
type of turbine, contrifugal pump cr 
similar device. 

The sheet material sections 4 formed ; 
substantially cylindrical with circular 


cross sections and straight line elements, 
provide a very light casing adapted to 
withstand very high internal pressures 
which subject the casing walls to high 
tension strains. The formation of the 
lap joints between successive sections 4, 
also provides a casing which gradually 
guides the water to the turbine and 
prevents the formation of eddies or 
other undesirable undulations in the 
passing flow. 

It should be understood that it is not 
desired to be limited to the exact de- 
tails herein shown and described for 
obvious modifications may occur to a 
person skilled in the art.” 

The following are the claims of the 
patent: 

“1, A spiral casing, consisting of a 
series of tubular, sheet material, trans- 
verse sections, said sections having |} 
straight line generatrices extending in 
the direction of flow in said casing and 
said sections each having at least one 
portion extending to the end thereof at 
an angle to the remainder of said sec- 
tion and also having straight line gen- 
eratrices to facilitate the union of said 
sections and said spiral casing having 
a continuous annular inwardly directed 
discharge passage. 


2. <A spiral casing consisting of a 


series of tubular, sheet material, trans- 
verse sections, said sections successively 
decreasing in size and having straight 
line generatrices extending in the di- 
rection of flow in said casing and said 
sections each having at least one por- 
tion extending to the end thereof at an 
angle to the remainder of said section 
and also having straight line genera- 
trices to facilitate the union of said 
sections and said spiral casing having a 
continuous annular inwardly directed | 
discharge passage. 

3. A spiral casing consisting of a se- 
ries of plate steel tubular sections, ad- 
jacent sections being at an angle to each 
other in the plane of said casing, said 
sections having straight line generatrices | 
extending in the direction of flow in said 
casing and each having at least one edge 
at said angle to the remainder of said 
section and also having straight line 
generatrices to accommodate the an- 
gularity between said sections and said 
spiral casing having a continuous an- 
nular inwardly directed. discharge pas- 
sage. 

4, A spiral casing consisting of a plu- 
rality of spaced rings, and a series of 
sheet material sections having straight 
line géneratrices extending in the direc- 
tion of flow in said casing and having 
edges secured to said rings. 

5. A spiral casing consisting of a plu- 
rality of spaced rings, and a series of 
sheet ‘material sections having straight 
line generatrices extending in the direc- 
tion of flow in said casing and having 
overlapping ends and having edges se- 
cured to said rings: 





6. A spiral casing comprising a series 
of short tubular sections successively in- 
creasing in size and having adjacent ends 
secured together and said sections being 
of such form that linear elements there- 
of extending in the direction of flow of 
fluid in said casing are straight.” 


Problem of Patentee 
Described by Judge 


The following extract from the opinion 
rendered by the district judge well states 
the problem the patentee dealt with when | 
he undertook to provide a casing of sim- 
ple and economical construction to take 
the place of the old cast iron, concrete 
and rectangular plate constructions: 

“Pressure boxes, which are really only 
the end of the penstock, and which were 
used for turbines when efficiency was not 
of great importance, having generally 
yielded to spiral casings around the tur- 
bine which direct the flow of the water 
smoothly and evenly to the turbine, its di- 
minishing section maintaining the ve- 
locity and pressure all around the pe- 
riphery. This spiral form, diminishing 
in section, was recognized as_ ideal. 
Smoothness and regularity in interior | 
surface was believed to be vital. Such 
spiral casings were su@essfully con- | 
structed in concrete where the pressure,| 
was not too great. They were also con- | 
structed of flat steel piates, the section | 
of the spiral being rectangular. In this 
form great size or pressure could not ob- 
tain because of the necessity of interior 
and other bracing to support the flat 
surfaces. Castings of circular section | 
were made of cost iron and cast steel, 
which were of ideal form, but limited as 
to size and pressure because of the great 
cost of making patterns to be used but ! 
once; because of the great thickness nec- 
essary to be ‘given the casing, and be- 
cause of the great difficulties in machin- 
ing, shipping and erecting such heavy 
elements.” 








Casing Widely Used 
After Issue of Patent 


The evidence showed that the issue of | 
the patent was soon followed by an ex- 
tensive use of the patented type of cas- | 
ing, that the use of such casings has | 
steadily increased, and that for heads of | 
30 feet and more the type of casing dis- | 
closed by the patent has practically sup- 


| tended that a structure embodying one 


} verse sections having a straight line sur- 


| Absence of Patentable 


| Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428: Potts Vv. Creager, 
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Carpentry P 


in conformity with the drawings, descrip. M 
tion and claims of the patent in suit, 
except that a part of each of the sections 
of those casings was so bent or pressed 
from the inside out that the surface of 
the sheet steel in that part of the section 
is not straight in the direction of the 
water flow. The only part of any section 
of either of those casings which was 
pressed or rolled for the purpose of im- 
pairing the straightness of the sheet 
steel in the direction of the water flow 
was the part which is at and near the 
| periphery or citcumference line of the 
casing. The distorting or bending in the 
| Goat Rock casing was so slight that it 
furnished no basis for a contention that 
there is, even in form, any subsiantial 
difference bet.veen that casing and one 
constructed in.strict accordance with the 
patent. In the Bartlett’s Ferry casing 
the deviation from straightness of the 
surface, disclosed by placing a straight 
edge on the steel sheet in the direction 
of the flow, is a small fraction of an inch 
in a distance of 2 inches. The contention 
that that casing does not infringe is 
based upon this slight difference in form 
between a section of that casing and a 
section of a casing embodying one or 
more of the claims of the patent. The 
meaning of those claims is to be deter- 
mined by considering, not solely the lan- 
guage thereof, but also the patent draw- 
ings and statements and descriptions con- 
' tained in the specification. Brooks v, 
of the inside surface of the wall of the Fisk, a5 How. 212; Fuller v. Geritzer, 
turbine casing were essential to the ef- | 24 U. S. 288; Moss Berg v. Hutter, 135 


| Fed. 95. a 


fective directing of the water against the | 


plantd the types formerly in use. Prior | 
to the date of the patentee’s application 
it was not unusual for a penstock (the 
conduit through which water goes from 
the dam or reservoir to the inlet of a 
turbine casing), to consist of a series of 
transverse tubular sheet material sec- 
tions having a straight line surface in 
the direction of the flow of the water, 
and, where the penstock was curved to 
go around an obstruction, having sec- 
tions similar in shape to those shown in 
the patent drawings of a spiral sheet 
material casing. 


In behalf of the appellees it was con- 


or more claims of the patent would 
amount to no more than extending and 
bending around the turbine such a pen- | 
stock as was in common use before the 
patent was applied for, and that such an 
extension of the use of an old device 
called for only the ordinary skill of a} 
mechanic versed in his art. 

After the suggestion of the patented 
type of casing was made, no doubt it 
was as simple and easy mechanical 
achievement so to change and adapt the 
familiar stovepipe elbow or curved pen- | 
stock construction as to produce the pat- | 
e.ted spiral casing. It well may be in- 
ferred that such a simple modification 
ai.t adaptation of an old device to sub- 
serve a new purpose did not come sooner | 
because of the prevalence of the notion 
that smoothness and continuous curving 





wheel and that any angles within the | 
casing would so interefere with the | 
smooth flow of the water as seriously to 
impair the efficiency of the turbine. 
The opplication for the patent indi- 
cated that the applicant was influenced 
by the conception that an inlet turbine 
spiral Consisting of sheet material trans- 


Object of Patentee 
Was to Substitute 


The above quoted part of the specifi- 
cation of the patent in suit plainly dis- 
closes that the object of the patentee 
was to substitute for the type of casings 
formerly used a casing built up of a 
| series of tubular sections of sheet ma- 
| terial, and that the merit claimed for 
the proposed new type of casing’ was 
that it would permit the construction of 
a lighter and considerably stronger cas- 
ing at greatly reduced cost. Nothing in 
the letters patent indicates that the 
patentee believed or contended that 
| Straightness of the surface of a section 
in the direction of the waterflow con- 
tributed in the slightest degree to the 
merit or value of his invention. The 
record is consistent with the conclusion 
| that while the application for the patent 
was pending the understanding on the 
ment continued to use the old smooth | Seinen Glee sitet pe ot ae 
surface casings until the patented type | or advantage was attributed to = 
of casing was disclosed and by use was | yarture from th ti al ~ 3 - 
proved to be efficient and economical. 4 Geeaekt oF che ee 


AF | interior surface feature of the casings 
It is apparent that the penstock was | formerly in use, and that the proposed 


” used to accomplish the function of change of construction was an improve- 
directing the water to the turbine | ment, not to any extent because of but 
blades, and that a separate and distinct notwithstanding, such departure. ’ The 
a device, an inlet casing, was history of the progress of the applica- 
<o on to accomplish that function. | tion through the Patent Office, as dis- 
inn et sufficient to constitute an an- | closed by the file Wrapper, indicates that 
lcipation that the device relied upon | the changes made in the applicant’s 
might, by modification, be made to ac- orignial claims had for their object a 
eae the function performed by the | more accurate description of the el& 
i i ae stag gee if it was not designed | ments or features of the casing discloseg 
y ws maker, nor adapted, nor actually | by the patent drawings and descriptio: 
oa ie ee of ee func- The term “straight line generatrices ex- 
robidtd panini a Op-lit, on U. s. 146. | tending in the direction of the flow” was 

esssilaiaihh It. f1123 12°12 123 used to describe a part of the surface 
| of a shect metal section, or of the over- 
lapping end thereof, which conformed to 
a straight line in the direction stated. 
That the language in claim 5, “sheet ma- 
terial sections having straight line gen- 
eratrices extending in the dirs-tion of 
flow in said casing,” was not int¢nded to 
mtan that the entire surface of @ section 
must be straight in that direction is 
made manifest by the circumstances that 
the method of construction indicated in 
the same claim involves the bending or 
curving in that direction of the section 
at and near its junctions with the rings 
of the water wheel. A casing cannot be 
constructed in accordance with the pat- 
ent without parts of each of its sections 
being bent or curved in the direction of 
the flow within the casing. 


face im the direction of the water’s flow 
had advantages in respect of the ex- 
pense and trouble involved in fabricat- 
ing, transporting, assembling, and in- 
stalling the parts making up the casing 
that would more than compensate for 
any loss of efficiency in directing the 
water to the blades or runners of the 
turbine. For several Years before the 
patent in suit was applied for the dis- 
advantages of using the old types of 
casing in’ the increasingly large con- | 
structions called for in the rapid de- 
velopment of water powers were appar- 
ent; but those engaged in the develop- 








Invention Not Proven 


The simplicity of the change suggested | 
by the patentee by no means proves the 
absence of patentable invention. The 
change from the old types of casing was | 
evidence of novelty, and the acceptance 
and utility of the change were such as | 
properly may be regarded as demonstrat- 
ing patentable novelty. The patented 
type of casing was accepted and adopted 
extensively for water power installations 
of such magnitude and importance that 
it fairly may be inferred that the selec- 
tion of the casing to be used was gen- 
erally made by persons fully. competent 
to select casings on their merits; and it 
also may be inferred that one or more of 
the many skilled persons engaged in the 
work of water power development would 
have brought about the use of a casing 
similar to the patented one before the 
patent was applied for if either the fa- 
miliar stovepipe elbow or the curved 
part of a penstock was enough to sug- 
gest to a mechanic of ordinary intelli- 
gence the feasibility and advantages of 
such a change from the types of casing 
formerly in use as was disclosed by the 
patent. Diamond Rubber Co. vy. Consol. | 


Straightness of Surface 
Ruled Not to be Invention 


There is ample warrant for the con- 
clusion that straightness of the surface 
of a section in the direction of the flow 
is not of the essence of the invention. 
“A change of form does not avoid an in- 
fringement of a patent, unless the form 
shown in the patent is necessary to the 
functions which the patent ascribes to 
the invention; or unless that form is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the in- 
vention created by the grant of the pat- vention; or is essential to its patenta- 
ent is so strengthened by a widespread bility; or unless the patentee specifies 
use of the patented device and a prac- | the form as a means by which the effect 
tical acknowledgment of its utility that, | of the invention is produced; or other- 
in the absence of any disclosure of a | Wise confines himself to a particular 
real anticipation, the conclusion that the | form of what he describes. Even where 
patent is valid seems to be fully war. | a change of form somewhat modifieg the 
ranted. ; construction, the action or utility @W a 

It is not contended that the plan of patented thing, non-infringement wil 
construction followed in the Goat Rock seldom result from such a_ change. 
and Bartlett’s Ferry casings deviated in a ee F 
any particular from a casing constructed [Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


155 U. S. 597. The presumption of in- 
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Jurisdiction Taken by Equity 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1927. 


Leases 


| 
to Remove 


Cloud on Right of Rebuilding by Lessee 


Unqualified Grant of Valuable Property for 99 Years 
Said to Imply Permission to Change Premises. 


CHICAGO AvuDITORIUM ASSOCIATION, AP- 
PELLANT, v. MARK SKINNER WILLING 
AND THE NorTHERN Trust COMPANY, 
AS TRUSTEES, ETC., ET AL, No. 3733; 
Circuit Court OF APPEALS, SEVETH 
CIRCUIT. 

The leases involved in this case give 
an unqualified grant for 99 years 
(in most part for 198 years) to the 
plaintiff to occupy land located in 
the heart of Chicago, which property 
is of large value. In consideration 
of the right to occupy, the plaintiff 
is required to pay a large sum as 
rental. 2 

The court herein held that, in the 
absence of provisions in the leases, 
the leases should not be so con- 
strued as to deny to the lessee the 
right to rebuild as changing condi- 
tions required. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of June 30, and is concluded as fol- 
lows: 


Clauses Denying Replacement 


fonstitutes Removable Cloud 

Appellant also alleges that appellees 
take the position that the clauses deny 
to the appellant the right to replace the 
present building with a new and modern 
structure. It is not contending that 
appellee’s verbally stated position alone 
constitutes a cloud. It is appellees’ posi- 
tion respecting the lease, this written 
document of record (which position is 
manifested by oral pronouncement, and 
by their refusal to consent to the re- 
building) in addition to the clauses, that 
creates the infirmity in appellant’s as- 
serted right and defeats, or at least im- 
pairs, its enjoyment of its lease. 

It seems to us that this constitutes a 
removable cloud on title. 

Plaintiff’s right must be clear. But 
the certainty of such right must be de- 
termined in the first instance by the al- 
legations of the bill (unless they charge 
conclusions or facts from which different 
conclusions are unavoidable), and not by 
the facts which ultimately may develop 
when the Chancellor hears the evidence. 


- There is nothing illogical or fatally weak 


in appellant’s allegations that this clause, 
together with appellees’ stand under it, 
impairs its ability to finance the under- 
taking, without which it cannot rebulid. 


Several Clauses of 


Lease Quoted 


Several clauses of the lease are here- 
with quoted. 

“All columns shall be of iron, stone or 

@brick, and all iron and steel columns 


‘ and girders shall be fireproofed with a 
LP or of porous terra cotta or hollow 


itle, or like material; all beams, joists 
and roofing beams and joists shall be of 
iron or steel; all constructional floors 
shall be arches of hollow tile or like 
materials; all partitions shall be of brick 
or hollow tile; the roof shall be iron, 
brick or hollow tile; the stage of the 
auditorium in said building, however, 
may be built of such material and in 
such manner as may seem most expedi- 
ent to party of the second part. 
“And the said party of the second 
part further covenants.and agrees that 
it will at all times during the term 
hereby demised, at its own proper cost 
and charges, keep the building situated 
upon said demised premises, and all ap- 
purtenances belonging thereto, in good 
repair, and in a safe and secure con- 
dition, and that it will keep all rooms 
in said building in a good, safe, clean 
and tenantable condition and repair 
during the entire term of this lease. 


Approval Provided for 


Plans of New Building 

“If said buildings, or any part thereof, 
shall at any time or times during the 
continuance of the term hereby granted, 
be destroyed or damaged by fire, the 
party of the second part shall rebuild 
or repair the same upon the same plan 
as before the said fire happened, or such 
other plans as by the party of the first 
part shall be approved in writing and 
have the same rebuilt and ready for 
occupancy within two years from such 
loss or destruction. And that as often 
as said buildings or improvements shall 
be burnt down or damaged by fire, all 
and every sum or sums of money which 
shall be recovered or received by the 
party of the second part for or in re- 
spect of said insurance, shall be laid out 

y it in rebuilding or repairing said 
building. 

“That in the event of the determina- 
tion of this lease at any time before 
the expiration of the term of 99 years 
hereby demised, for the breach of any 
of the covenants herein contained, then 
and in such case all buildings, fixtures 
and improvements, then situate upon 
said demised premises, shall belong to 
and be the property of said lessor; and 
no compensation therefor shall be al- 
lowed or paid to said lessee.” 


Sufficient Doubt to 
Impair Right to Land 


The leases provide for appraisal at 
the expiration of the term of the 
“actual cash value of any and all build- 
ings,” ete. 

“In making said appraisement of the 
value of said improvements, the ap- 
praisers or court shall take into consid- 
eration the suitableness of said improve- 
ments as to character and condition to 
secure the largest returns from the de- 
mised premises to the owner thereof, 
and the appraised value of said im- 
provements shall in no case exceed the 
difference between the value of the en- 
tire property, land and improvements as 
a whole, and the value which said de- 
mised premises would then have if va- 
cant.” 

Appellant in open court agreed to 
waive this last quoted provision and to 
forego the payment of the sums thus 
fixed as the value of the improvement. 

Inasmuch as these clauses do not 
specifierily deny appellant’s right to re- 
build it is argued that they, like the 
ordinary document void on its Lace, fur- 








nish no basis for this suit. 

There are numerous authorities, par- 
ticularly under state statutes, that hold 
an instrument void on its face may be 
a sufficient cloud to sustain a suit to 
remove it. See cases cited above. 

The clauses complained of herein, 
however, are not void. Moreover, there 
is sufficient doubt, faint or substantial, 
to impair, as the bill alleges, plaintiff’s 
use and enjoyment of its leasehold. 


Unable to Ascertain 
Adequate Remedy at Law 


(d) Has plaintiff an adequate remedy 
at law? If it has we, at least, have 
been unable to find it. It has invested 
a large sum of money in this leasehold. 
It has paid many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in rent and taxes. It has con- 
structed a building according to plans 
which met with the approval of the 
architects at the time the structure was 
designed. The building no longer serves 
its purpose. The structure is insuffi- 
cient. The foundations have sunk so as 
as to impair its safety. It is not in 
accord with the prevailing and accepted 
building art of today. In order that 
the rents and taxes may be paid, there 
must be additional stories erected. They 
cannot be safely added upon founda- 
tions as they exist. These are the alle- 
gations of the bill. 

Is it an adequate remedy to say to 
the plaintiff—you may tear down your 
building, in which case an action at law 
will be brought against you, and if your 
contentions are not upheld, you will be 
ousted, and all you have invested will 
be lost? True, this court cannot make 
contracts for the parties. It cannot re- 
make leases for competent parties who 
have contracted. But it can, and does, 
say that plaintiff’s remedy at law is not 
adequate when it must stake its entire 
investment, risk loss of its leasehold 
perhaps, as a condition upon which it 
may judicially ascertain its legal rights. 

In determining whether appellant has 
an adequate remedy at law, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the word “ade- 
quate.”’ 

Complainant may have redress at law 
but such remedy may nevertheles be 
inadequate. 10 R. C. L. 275; Haines 
v. Trueblood et al. (Ind.) 119 N. E. 
382; Union Pac. R. R. Co. v. Weld 
County, 247 U. S. 282-285, 286. 

It has been held that a remedy at 
law is inadequate unless it be in the 
control of the party seeking relief. De- 
lay alone may furnish sufficient justifi- 
cation for a successful appeal to equity, 
and delay is unavoidable and its dura- 
tion uncertain where a resort to legal 
redress is dependent on the action of 
an adversary. Fredenberg v. Whitney, 
240 Fed. 823; Bank of Kentucky v. 
Stone, 88 Fed. 383. 


Equity May Be Invoked 
In Case of Loss by Delay 

The rule is stated in Fredenberg v. 
Whitney thus: 

“In these days of industrial expan- 
sion, parties should have a right to have 
any issue which involves their financial 
status speedily adjusted, and this right 
should not be permitted to rest upon 
the discretion of the other party, and a 
legal remedy, to be adequate, must be 
a remedy which the party himself con- 
trols and can assert at the moment. 
When there is a doubt in the mind of 
the chancellor as to the adequacy of the 
remedy, that doubt should be resolved 
in favor of the petitioners.” 

In the present suit, it is true, ap- 
pellant may provoke appellees to ac- 
tion. It may so act as to give each of 
them a right to institute an action in 
law. But such a course will occasion 
vexatious and unavoidable delays due 
to the number of actions that must be 
instituted and tried. 

Throughout this opinion we have en- 
deavored to avoid its undue prolonga- 
tion by an analysis of the numerous de- 
cisions cited which bear upon the legal 
questions involved. The decisions are 
without number that deal with the ques- 
tion of equity jurisdiction. It would be 
a hopeless task to attempt to analyze 
each one or even to satisfactorily recon- 
cile them. Two cases, however, deserve 
special attention for, if it be necessary 
to fortify or sustan our conclusions by 
judicial precedents, then these decisions 
merit citation. The two cases are Rec- 
tor v. Rector, (N. Y.) 94 N. E. 191 and 
McArthur v. Hood Rubber Co. (Mass.), 
109-N. E. 162. 

Both cases are authority for the con 
clusion here reached that a removable 
cloud on title may arise in the instru- 
ment through which plaintiff traces its 
title. They also support the position 
that a negative covenant may consti- 
tute a removable cloud on title. Both 
opinions are vigorously assailed. The 
Rector decision, it is argued, was by 
a divided court; and it is contended that 
the McArthur case was later overruled 
by the same court. 

The attack on the Rector decision be- 
cause it was rendered by a divided court 
needs no answer except to observe that 
we are interested in the soundness of 
the principle announced rather than in 
an academic discussion of the weight ac- 
cordable to opinions of the majority of 
divided courts. 

We appreciate that this decision may 
well be called an advanced one. (“A 
novel one” 22 Howard Law Review 
543.) Its persuasiveness, however, lies 
not in its isolation or in its uniqueness, 
but in its appeal to conscience. 

We do not agree that the decision in 
the McArthur case was overruled by the 
Riverbank Improvement Co. v. Chad- 
wick (Mass.) 117 N. E. 244. The issues 
were different in the two cases. 

In this opinion we have refrained 
from stating appellees’ fact position re- 
garding this clause in the lease. We 
have done so for the reason that we 
are not concerned with the controverted ; 
facts bearing on this issue. We want 
the district court to know that we have 
not in any way intivated our views re- 
specting these facis, or the persuasive: | 
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QYLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out und pasted on 


Standard Library-lndex and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 


inches, 


usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Patents 


ATENTS: Profits: Must Be Definitely Proved—Where patent creates only 
part of profits on a device that is broadly old, and the patent covers only 
yart of the device, a patentee must give reliable and tangible evidence tending 
0 separate or apportion defendant’s profits before he can recover, even though 
she finding of an applicable working principle be difficult.—James L. Taylor 
Mfg. Co. v. Steuernagel (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—Yearly Index 


Page 1248, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Casing for Hydraulic Turbines: Acceptance of Im- 

provement: Simplicity—A structure of casing for directing water against 
turbine wheels, which goes into extensive and increasing use, practically sup- 
planting former types of casings for water heads of 30 feet or more, is inven- 
tive even though simple and easy of adaption after the suggestion is made. 
White Patent 1076617 valid and infringed.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. and 
White v. Columbus Electric Co. and Morgan Smith Co. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 5th Circuit.)—-Yearly Index Page 1248, Col. 3 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: Literalism 


Not Proper Test: “Straight Line.”— 


Patent claims for casing for directing water against turbine wheels, which 
specify “straight line generatrices” for sections of the casing, are to be con- 
strued in view of the patent drawings and descriptions, and the Patent Office 


progress of the application, and when 


this shows that exact straightness is 


not of the essence of invention, an accused casing departing slightly from 
straightness is infringing. White Patent 1076617 valid and infringed.—Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. and White v. Columbus Electric Co. and Morgan Smith Co, 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1248, Col. 3 


(Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Infringement: Change in 


Form to Avoid Patent—A defendant 


who departs slightly from the form specified by patent claims, for the 
purpose of avoiding the patent, but retains essential feature of patent, is an 


infringer. 


White Patent 1076617 valid and infringed.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. and White v. Columbus Electric Co. 


and Morgan Smith Co. (Circuit Court 


of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1248, Col. 3 (Volume II.) 


PATENTS: Patentability: Method of Obtaining Strong from Weak Solution 

of Acetic Acid.—Where main argument urged against reference cited by 
Patent Office is that if the process had been disclosed clearly in reference, in 
riew of its commercial value that it surely would have been used, held: There 
are a variety of reasons why a process might not go into commercial use and 
since applicant has merely tried out process clearly and fully disclosed in the 
seference and found that it works efficiently allowance of claims denied.— 
Brewster Theodore J. Ex parte (Court of Appeals, District of Columbia.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1249, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 
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ness of the facts on either side. Our 
sole question is to determine whether 
a court of equity should take jurisdic- 
tion of the suit. The trial court must 
determine whether the facts justify the 
relief sought. And its approach to this 
question should be uninfluenced by any- 
thing we may have said on the legal 
question here under consideration. 


Mortgagee Interested 
Only in Security 

The trust company representing the 
bondholders has a lien in the building 
and it has joined the fee owners in ob- 
jecting to the court’s jurisdiction. 

There is no controversy as to the ex- 
istence of such mortgage, and the legal 
question it presents cannot be ignored. 
Mortgagee asserts its position to be one 
with vested rights that cannot be dis- 
turbed without its consent. But in what 
is the mortgagee interested? Wherein 
is it prejudiced? It is interested in its 
lien—nothing more. Its lien covers the 
leasehold to the extent of about $1,- 
250,000.00. The building in question 
adds to its security, hence, its interest. 
But it is in the security, nothing more, 
that it is interested. 

While it is hard to see how its se- 
curity may be impaired, yet, relying on 
the letter of its bond, it asserts that the 
security may not be changed without its 
consent. 

But, if appellant’s position is correct, 
the mortgagee took its bonds subject to 
appellant’s right to replace the present 
structure with a new one. If the right 
to rebuild is an implied right rising from 
the grant of a 198 year lease, wherein 
has a mortgagee any legitimate com- 
plaint if the mortgagor does rebuild, 
and as here, offers to deposit a bond or 
cash to protect the mortgagee. 

Appellant’s right to maintain the suit 
is predictated upon this implied right to 
rebuild, which arises from the grant 
of a 198-year lease. Such right, if it 
exists at all, appeared in the recorded 
title of the mortgagor when the mort- 
gage in question was executed. Mort- 
gagee cannot now complain of the ex- 
ercise of a right of which it had notice. 
Particularly is this so where, as here, 
the mortgagee offers cash or bond secur- 
ity in twice the amount of the mortgage 
during the period of construction, or 
until such time as the court fixes. 

If the trial court, upon trial of the 
issue of fact, ultimately determines that 
appellant has no right to replace the 
Auditorium building with a new struc- 
ture, then, of course, the mortgagee’s 
objection to its so doing will be sus- 
tained. 


Decree Reversed with 
Direction to Hear Evidence 

This brings us to the second objection 
advanced by appellees. 

Does appellant ask merely for a de- 
claratory decree construing its lease and 
establishing its rights thereunder? 

Many cases have been cited (Musk- 
rat v. United States, 219 U. S. 346; 
United States v. Alaska Steamship Co., 
253 U. S. 113; United States v. Ham- 
burg-Amerikanische Co., 239 U. S. 466; 
California v. San Pablo & T. R. Co., 
149 U. S. 308) and many others might 
be added, holding that a court is em- 
powered to hear only actual  contro- 
versies. They cannot pronounce declar- 
atory decrees which decide abstract pro- 
positions for the future guidance of 
parties interested. But if the instant 
suit is properly cognizable in a court 
of equity,—one to remove a cloud on 
title,—and we hold that it is,;—it may 
be maintained and _ is distinguishable 
from the above cited decisions upon 
which appellees rely. 

We cannot close this opinion without 
expressing our appreciation of the par- 
ticularly able and helpful briefs which 
counsel for both sides have submitted. 

The decree is reversed with direction 
to the district court to hear the evi- 
lence and determine thc ' sues involved. | 


June 7, 1927 


Acetic Acid Process" 
Found in Prior Art 


Patent Denied Where Appli- 
cant Has Tried Out and 
Proven Earlier Inventions. 


APPLICATION OF THEODORE J. BREWSTER, 
No. 1950; Court or APPEALS, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


Claims for a method of obtaining 


strong acetic from 
and an apparatus 
method were 
prior art. 


C. W. Fairbank of New York appeared 
for Brewster; T. A. Hostetler for the 
Patent Office. 

The case was heard before Chief Jus- 
tice Martin and Associate Justices Robb 
and Van Orsdel. The full text of the 
opinion, rendered by Justice Robb, is as 
follows: 

Appeal from a decision of the Patent 
Office refusing to allow claims Nos. J 
to 14, inclusive, covering a method and 
apparatus for practicing it. 

The method involved relates to the 
obtaining of strong from weak solutions 
of acetic acid and consists in flowing 
the acetic acid solution, to be concen- 
trated, counter-current to ether er other 
solvent, for acetic acid which is substan- 
tially imiscible with water, removing the 
ether-acetic acid solution at one of the 
column, removing the exhausted liquid 
at the other end of the column, subject- 
ing the ether-acetic acid solution to dis- 
tillation to separate the ether, condens- 
ing and returning the ether for reuse, 
driving off any ether carried*in the ex- 
hausted liquor from step by distillation, 
and returning this ether also for reuse. 

The principal reference is the German 


weak acetic acid 
for practicing this 
rejected in view of the 





patent to Goering, dated July 9, i884. | 


The Primary Examiner, an expert in this 
art, considered this reference with great 
eare and concluded as follows: 

“The main argument urged against 
Goering is that the process is of such 
commercial value that if Goering dis- 
closed it clearly it would surely have 
been used. 

“Why a described process does not go 
into use may be due to a great variety 
of reasons, such as reluctance to scrap 
present plants, no knowledge of the pat- 
ent process in spite of the fact of the 
legal presumption of knowledge, lack of 
belief that it is practical or an improve- 
ment, and numerous other reasons. 


“Whatever be the reason all that the 
examiner can see that applicant has done 
is to try out a process clearly and fully 
disclosed by Goering and find that it 
works very efficiently. Trying out a de- 
scribed process is not inven.ion.” 

The Examiners-in-Chief again consid- 
sidered Goering and other references and 
affirmed the decision of the Examiner. On 
the question of the patentability of the 
apparatus, the Board said: 

“As Goering does not attempt to dis- 
close an apparatus, he evidently under- 
stood and we believe correctly, that any 
chemist would be able, from his disclo- 
sure as to the use of a counter current 
extractor, to supply suitable apparatus 
from the known art.” 

On appeal the Commissioner carefully 
considered the case and affirmed the deci- 
sion of the Board. 

We have considered the record, in the 
light of applicart’s brief and oral argu- 
ment, and are constrained to the view 
that the decision of the Patent Office 
was right. Since it would serve no use- 


| ful purpose to restate the reasons fully 
| set forth by the tribunals of the Patent 
and af- | i 


Office. we vefrain from se coins 
firm the decision, 


May 26, 1927, 
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Contracts 


Slight Difference Only 
“nough to Constitute 
Patent Infringement 


Structure for Guiding Water 
to Turbine Wheels Found 
to Be Valid by 


Court. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
Walker on Patents (5th Ed.), Section 
563. The just quoted statement is well 
by authority. The case of 
Winans v. Denmead, 15 How. 330, is a 
well known instance of the failure of an 
attempt to avoid infringement by a 
change in the form of a part of a pat- 
ented construction. The following is an 
extract from the opinion in that case: 
“Where form and substance are insepar- 
able, it is enough to look at the form 
only. Where they are separable; where 
the whole substance of the invention may 


be copied in a different form, it is the 
duty of courts and juries to look through 
the form for the substance of the in- 
vention—for that which entitled the in- 
ventor to his patent, and which the pat- 
ent was designed to secure; where that 
is found, there is infringement; and it is 
not a defense that it is embodied in a 
form not described, and in terms claimed 
by the patentee.” The alleged infringer 
in the case of Ives v. Hamilton, 92 U. S. 
431, substituted for the curved guide of 
a patent for a saw similar guides made 
crooked by a broken straight line. The 
change of form was held not to avoid in- 
fringement. The case of Elizabeth v. 
Pavement Company, 97 U. S. 126, in- 
volved a charge of infringement of the 
Nicholson Wood Block Pavement patent, 
which called for arranging on 2 described 
foundation or support “a series of blocks 
having parallel sides, endwise, in rows,” 
etc. The alleged infringer made a pave- 
ment differing from the Nicholson prin- 
cipally in avoiding parallelism of the 
sides of the blocks. The difference in 
form was held not to avoid infringement. 
The following is an extract from the 
opinion in thai case: 

“It is objected, that the blocks of the 
Elizabeth pavement have not parallel 
sides, as prescribed in Nicholson’s pat- 
ent, by reason of the notch or groove in 
the side, into which the strips are fitted; 
but this notch or groove does not take 
from the blocks their general conformity 
to the requisition of the patent. They 
are parallel-sided blocks, with a groove 
made in the lower part to receive the 
edges of the strips. The parallel-sided 
blocks described in Nicholson’s patent 
were probably intended to distinguish 
them from such blocks as those described 
in Stead’s patent, which were hexagonal 
and triangular in form; or those in 
Wood’s patent, which were of a pyra- 
midal shape, the oposite sides being at 
an angle with each other. As contradis- 
tinguished from these, both the Nichol- 
son blocks and those used by the ap- 
pellants are properly denominated blocks 
with parallel sides.” 


supported 


Description of Claims 
In Case Considered 


It well may be inferred that the pat- 
entee in the instant case, in describing 
in his claims the surface of a section 
of his tubular sheet material casing and 
the surface of the overlapping end as 
having straight line generatrices extend- 
ing in the direction of flow in the casing 
intended to distinguish his type of cds- 
ing from the old types in which a con- 
tinuously curving inside surface was an 
essential feature. The conclusion that 
a bulge in a small part of the surface 
of a tubular sheet steel casing section, 
the remainder of the surface being 
straight in the direction of the flow in 
the casing, does not keep the surface of 
the section from complying substantially, 
though not literally, with the patent’s 
requirement that the section have 
“straight line generatrices in the direc- 
tion of the flow in said casing,” seems 
to be as justifiable as the conclusion that 
notches or grooves in the sides of a 
wooden block which otherwise has paral- 
lel sides does not take from the block’s 
general conformity to a requirement 
that its sides be parallel. 

Circumstances disclosed by the evi- 
dence quite persuasively indicate that 
the deviations from straightness in the 
direction of the flow in the Goat Rock 
and Bartlett’s Ferry casings were made 
for the purpose of avoiding infringe- 
ment. The manufacturer of those cas- 
ings, one of the appellees, went to great 
expense, more than $100,000, for ma- 
chinery and appliances used to effect 
those deviations, and did so without any 
real investigation to ascertain whether 
the change of form would or would not 
result in a substantial increase of the 
efficiency of the casing, though the man- 
ufacturer was, according to the testi- 
mony of its president, “the largest man- 
ufacturer of water wheels in the world, 


devoted exclusively to that business.” ! 


Practically uncontroverted expert testi- 


mony contained in the record indicates | 


that the deviations from straightness in 
the direction of the flow in the Goat 
Rock and Bartlett’s Ferry casings did 
not substantially add to the efficiency 
those casings would have possessed if 
they had been constructed in literal con- 
formity to the patent in suit; and that 
a desired increase of efficiency could be 
attained much more easily and econom- 
ically by increasing the size of the cas- 
ing than by outwardly bending or curv- 
ing its sheet metal sections. 

We conclude that the departures in 
the Goat Rock and Bartlett’s Ferry cas- 
ings from the patented construction were 
changes of form. where form was not a 
matter of substance—the form departed 
from not being of the essence of the in- 
vention—-and that such changes did not 
avoid infringement. 

The decree is reverse], and the cause 
s remanded for further preccedings not 
sistent with this opinien. Reversed. 
June 6, 1927. 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number is 


Adams, Frank Durward. God and com- 
pany, unlimited. 191 p. Boston, The 
Murray press, 1927. 27-12596 

Berwick, William Edward Hodgson. In- 
tegral bases. (Cambridge tracts in 
mathematics and mathematical phy- 
sics ... no. 22. 95 p. Cambridge, 
Eng, The University press, 1927. 

27-12609 

Bryan, Robert Thomas.  Christianity’s 
China creations. 119 p. Richmond, 
Va., Foreign mission board, Southern 
Baptist convention, 1927. 

27-12595 

Canada. Dept. of labour. ... Combines 
investigation act, 1923. Investigation 
into the Proprietary articles trade as- 
sociation, an alleged combine of whole- 
sale and retail druggists and manufac- 
turers, established to fix and maintain 
resale prices of proprietary medicines 
and toilet articles. Interim report of 
registrar. 387 p. Ottawa, F. A. Ac- 
land, printer, 1926. 27-12469 


Columbia university. Teachers college. 
Institute of education research. Divi- 
sion of field studies. ... Report of the 
survey of the schools of Fort Lee, 
New Jersey, . . . George D. Strayer, 
director. (School survey series.) 136 
p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1927. 27-12611 

Cubbon, Miles Hugo. Calcium sulfate as 
a soil amendment... (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Cornell university, 1925.) 51 p. 
Ithaca, N. Y., The University, 1926. 

27-12461 

De Groat, Harry De Witt. The Iroquois 
arithmetics for school and life... by 
Sidney G. Firman ... William A Smith, 
6 v. illus. Syracuse, N. Y., Iroquois 
publishing co., 1927. 27-12607 

Goodrich, Edward Payson. A _ hundred 
years of the First Presbyterian church 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, a history pre- 
pared by ... Authorized by the ses- 
sion for the centenary celebration of 
the organization of the church, August 
21, 1826. 36 p. illus. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1926. 27-4878 

Gt. Brit. Ministry of labour. .. . Report 
on an investigation into the rates of 
wages, the hours of employment and 
the degree of industrial organization 
in the wholesale and retail meat dis- 
tributive trade. 37 p. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1926. 27-4824 

Gt. Brit. Royal commission on national 
health insurance. Report of the Royal 
commission on national health insur- 
ance. (Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd. 2596.) 394 p. London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1926. 27-12467 

Hampton, William Henry. The poten- 
tial of the iron electrode. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of California, 1921.) 
p. 980-991. Ithaca, N. Y., 1926. 

27-12458 

Knight, Edgar Wallace. Among the 
Danes. (The University of North Car- 
olina. Social study series) 236 p. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina press, 1927. 27-12613 

Light, Sol Felty. On Hoplonympha nata- 
tor, gen. nov., sp. nov. On Metade- 
vescovina debilis, gen. nov., sp. nov. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Cali- 
fornia, 1926: University of California 
publications in zoology, v. 29, nos. 5-6.) 
121, 140, 141, 158 p., illus. Berkeley, 
Calif., University of California press, 
1926. 27-12459 

London.. County council. .. . Syelaws 
with respect to houses divided into 
separate tenements, etc. 5 p. 
London, London County council, 1926. 

27-4822 

London. County council. Education com- 
mittee. The work of the coun- 
cil in connection with juvenile delin- 
quency in London. (Evidence given on 
behalf of the council before the Home 
office departmental committee on the 
treatment of young offenders.) 40 p. 
London, London County council, 1926. 

27-4827 

McBain, Howard Lee. The living Consti- 
tution; a consideration of the realities 
and legends of our fundamental law. 
(The Workers bookshelf. [vol. viii].) 
284 p, N. Y., The Workers’ education 
bureau press, 1927. 27-11939 

Miller Adam B. History of George Mil- 
ler, sr., and Catherine, his wife, and 
their descendants. 172 p.. Dayton, O., 
Press of the Groneweg printing co., 
1926. 27-11946 

Mohler, Samuel Loomins. The cestus. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1926.) 79 p. Philadelphia, 
1926. 27-12604 

Monroe, Walter Scott. Directing learn- 
ing in high school. (Teacher training 
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series.) 577 p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 
27-12612 
Myers, Jay Arthur. The normal chest of 
the adult and the child, includizg ap- 
plied anatomy, applied physiology, x- 
ray and physical findings, by...in col- 
laboration with S. Marx White, R. E. 
Scammon...(and others) with an in- 
troduction by Elias P. Lyon. 419 p. 
illus. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 
1927. 27-11793 
National research council. Bulletin no. 
55 (v. 11, pt. 1) March, 1926. Report 
of the Subcommittee on animal nutri- 
tion, by H. H. Mitchell. Contents.— 
The determination of the protein re- 
quirements df animals and of the pro- 
tein value of farm feeds and rations. 
27-4209 
Naylor, Thomas Martin. . . . “Whirling 
and ‘vibrating’ speeds of loaded and 
unloaded shafts.” 12 p., illus. (The In- 
stitution of civil engineers. Selected 
engineering paper... no. 36.) Lon- 
don, The Institution, 1926. 27-4272 
Schaffner, John Henry. Observations 
on the grasslands of the central 
United States. ([Ohio state uni- 
versity, Columbus] Contributions in 
botany. no. 178). 56 p., illus. Colum- 
bus, The Ohio state university press, 
1926. 27-27075 
Renouvin, Pierre. The forms of war gov- 
ernment in France. (Carnegie endow- 
ment for international peace. Division 
of economics and history. Economic 
and social history of the world war. 
Translated and abridged series.) 166. 
20 p. New Haven, Yale university 
press, 192 7 . 27-12601 
Rufi, John. The small high school. 
(Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity. Contributions to education, no. 
236) 145 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1926. 27-12610 
Salvemini, Gaetano. The fascist dicta- 
torship in Italy. v. 1, N. Y., Holt, 1927. 
27-12600 
Smith, Ralph Henry. The efficacy of 
lead arsenate in controlling the cod- 
ling moth. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of California, 1925: No. 17 of v. 1 
of Hilgardia) p. 403-453. illus. Berke- 
ley, Calif., University of California 
printing office, 1926. 27-12462 
Sullivan, John William Navin. Gallio; 
or, The tyranny of science. (Today 
and tomorrow) 96 p. London, K. Paul, 
1927. 27-12605 
Texas. University. Dept. of extension. 
School inquiry bureau. ... Survey of 
Galveston public schools. (University 
of Texas bulletin. no. 2630: August 8, 
1926) 117 p. Austin, Tex., The Uni- 
versity, 1926. 27-27349 
Thompson, John C. An exegetical study 
of chapter thirteen of the Revelation 
and the League of nations. 28 p. 
Omaha, Neb., 1926. 27-4885 
Thorndike, Edward Lee. The Thorndike 
algebra. 356 p. illus. Chicago, Rand, 
1927, 27-12606 
Walcott, Albert J. Some factors influ- 
encing habit. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1926.) p. 221-258. 
Menasha, Wis., 1926. 27-12460 
Walmsley, Charles. An_ introductory 
course of mathematica: analysis, with 
a preface by W. H. Young. 293 p. 
Cambridge [Eng.] The University 
press, 1926. 27-12608 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Regulations 43 (Part 2), Relating to the 
Tax on Dues and Initiation Fees Un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1926. (Revised 
April, 1927). Issued by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Treasury Depart- 
ment. Price, 5 cents. 

General Rules and Regulations Prescribed 
by the Board of Supervising Inspec- 
tors: Bays, Sounds and Lakes other 
than the Great Lakes. Edition, March 
23, 1927. Issued by the Steamboat In- 
spection Service, Department of Com- 
merce. Free at the Department. 

27-26708 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part. 1, 
Group 1, Books. Including List of Re- 
newals. New Series, Volume 23, Group 
1, Volume Index for the Year 1926. 
Issued by the Copyright Office, Library 
of Congress. Subscription price for 
Part L, Groups 1 and 2, $1 for 1926. 

The Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office. Containing the patents, 
trade marks, designs and labels issued 
Tuesday, May. 28. Issued weekly. 
Subscription price, $10 per year. 
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Air Mail Route 
In West Passes 
To Private Firm 


Boeing Airplane Company 
Takes Up Service Be- 
tween Chicago and 
San Francisco. 


The Boeing Airplane Company will 
take over from the Post Office Depart- 
ment at midnight June 30 the operation 
of the western division of the transcon- 
tinental air mail service between Chicago 
and San Francisco, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Harry S. New, announced June 30. 
The eastern section of the same route 
will be turned over to private. contrac- 
tors in one month, Mr. New indicated. 

In making this announcement, Mr. New 
said that_the Department gave “night 
fiving to the world,” described the rea- 
sons why the Government relinquishes 
control of a business that is essentially 
for private enterprise, and then added 
that the air mail service has demon- 
strated the feasibility of a transconti- 
nental service by air on regular sched- 
ules, “regardless of ordinary adverse 
weather conditions,” day or night. 

Fleet of 21 Planes. 

The Boeing Airplane Company will op- 
erate a fleet of 21 planes of its own man- 
ufactture of sufficient size to transport 
two passengers and the mail cargo. Vir- 
tually the entire air mail personned of 
the division will be taken over by the 
Bocing Company, Mr. New declared. 

The full text of Mr. New’s statement 
follows: 

At midnight tonight the Boeing Air- 
plane Company will take over from the 
Post Office Department the operation of 
the western division of the transconti- 
nental air mail service between Chicago 
and San Francisco, it was announced to- 
day by Postmaster General New. 

The Post Office Department will con- 
tinue to operate the eastern division be- 
tween Chicago and New York for one 
month, when it will be turned over to 
the National Air Transport, Ine. 

“This action,” the Postmaster Gen- 
eral said, “will bring to consummation 
original plans of the Department which 
were: 

“First, to demonstrate the feasibility 
of through transcontinental service by 
air on schedules calling for regular ar- 
rivals and departures, regardless of or- 
dinary adverse weather conditions and 
flying through the hours of darkness as 
well as daylight, and, 

“Second, to transfer to private initia- 
tive as soon as commercial aviation com- 
panies became strong enough, not only 
the physical assets of the governmental 
setvice but the technical knowledge and 
information built up through the years 
of experience in this new field.” 

In building up this service the Post 
Office Department gave night flying to 
the world and created an organization 
which, in the language of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, “is the envy of all Europe.” 

In turning over to private initiative 
the enterprise which has been so success- 
ful and which required an immense 
amount of painstaking care and energy 
to construct, the Department is not leav- 
ing its chiid on a strange doorstep, as 
some are inclined to believe, but is push- 
ing it forth toward a greater and more 
glorious future where it will have the 
needed opportunity to grow and expand. 

As I haye pointed out, time after 
time, commercial aviation can not exist 
by transporting mails alone any more 
than railroads or steampship lines could 
operate successfully hauling nothing but 
mail. Passengers must be carried not 
only to produce added revenue but be- 
cause there is a growing demand by 
potential passengers for transportation 
by air. 

Would Develop Aviation. 

The Government does not wish, and 
should not wish, to enter into a business 
that is essentially one for private enter- 
prise; that of carrying either passengers 
or mail. 

In putting its air mail lines under 
contract to commercial companies the 
government is placing them in the 
same relation to the Post Office De- 
partment that is borne by the railroads 
of the country or by the ocean going 
steamships which carry the mails. It 
does not mean that the Post Office De- 
partment is losing interest in the air 
mail but instead is making it a lure to 
commercial aviation which will result 
in swifter expansion. Another branch 
of the government, the Department of 
Commerce, is charged with the main- 
tenance of lighted airways and will erect 
and maintain beacon lights for night 
flying all over the country in the same 
way that it maintains lighthouses for 
ships on the sea. 

The Boeing Airplane Company will 
operate a fleet of 21 planes of its own 
manufacture of sufficient size to trans- 
port two passengers and the mail cargo. 
Virtually the entire air mail personnel 
of the division, including the pilots and 
mechanics, will be taken over by the 
Boeing Company. D. B. Collier, former 
general superintendent of the air mail 
service, occupies a similar position with 
the Boeing Company with headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Aeronautics 


President Coolidge congratulates 


successful San 


flight. 





Page 4, Col. 6 

Boeing Airplane Company takes over 

air mail service between Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Secretary of Navy expresses com- 

mendation of officials who encouraged 


the development of air-cooled aeronau- 


tical engine. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Army and Navy close first year of 
development of air service under five- 
year program; Assistant Secretary of 
War discusses progress of Army Air 
Corps in past fiscal year. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Secretaries of State and Navy cable | 
congratulations to Commander Byrd for | 


successful trans-Atlantic flight. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


A griculture 


Department of Agriculture chart in- 
dicative of farm prices and wholesale | 


prices of non-agricultural products. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports improvement in some crop con- 
ditions although still behind schedule. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Representative Ramseyer discusses 
problems of tax reduction and farm 
relief which he says face Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Department of Agriculture to partici- 
pate in Arkansas River Flood Confer- 
ence, July 14. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Secretary of Agriculture to speak at 
Extension Conference in Reno, Nev., 
July 11 to 14. 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 
Daily analysis of agricultural prices. | 
Page 5 


Appropriations 
, Approximately $4,000,600,000 
comes available for various Govern- 
ment activities on July 1 by Congres- 
sional appropriation. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


Automotive exports during May were | 
only 10 per cent less in value than | 


monthly record set in April. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Banking-Finance 


Court of Claims rejects contention | 


that 1918 Revenue Act contains no 


provision to require filing of return for | 


any period less than vear in case of 
an estate. (Central Union Trust Co. 
wt al. 4. Uj. 8.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 

Report of Agent General for Repara- 
tions Payments on distributions of 


funds received from Germany in third | 


annuity year. 


Page 7, Col. 2 | 


Federal Reserve Bank at Atlanta re- 
views business conditions in sixth dis- 
trict for May. 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Federal Reserve Board announces 


that hereafter it will publish weekly re- | 
ports from Chicago as well as New | 


York. 
Page 7, Col. 3 


Transactions in office of Comptroller | 


of the Currency. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Weekly consolidated statement of 
Federal Reserve banks. 
, Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Page 7 


Foreign Exchange Rates. 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 | 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 6 


Child Welfare 


Public Health Service discusses psy- 
chology of children during adolescent 
period, and outlines duties of parents. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Leases Are Approved | 


For Postal Quarters 


Proposals at Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis for Premises Are Ac- 


cepted for Rental. | 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of proposals for 


leases on postal quarters in various sec- 
tions of the country. 


The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


Ashland, Pa.—Accepted proposal of 


Lieuts. Maitland and Hegenberger on | 
Francisco - Honolulu | 


be- | 


Page 7 











Indexed by Grou 


. . * 
Civil Service 
Civil Service Commission announces 
examinations to fill nine vacancies. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


| Claims 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Coal 


United Mine Workers appeal to Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
injunction restraining them from per- 
| suading non-union mines to join unign 

and go on strike. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce to open 
branch office in Kansas City on July 
1, with Brice M. 
ager. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Afghanistan has adopted new sched- 
ule of measures and weights. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Continuation of report of President 
General of International Economic Con- 
ference, recommending stability, simpli- 
fication and unified nomenclature 
customs tariffs of nations of the world. 

. Page 2, Col. 1 

Daily commodity prices. 

Page 5 


| Construction 


| Treasury Department calls for bids 
| for construction on _ three 
buildings. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Corporations 


Continuation of full text of court 
decisions holding 99 year lease rights 
| permit authority to rebuild as condi- 
| tions. may require. (Chicago Audi- 
torium Association v. Northern Trust 
Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 
| District Court, N. J., holds govern- 
ment may not reject in part and ac- 
cept in part taxpayer’s method of 
book-keeping. (American Can Co. v. 
| U. S.) 


Cotton 


Sudan cotton 
| 117,000 bales, 





Page 8, Col. 1 


yield estimated at 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Daily analysis of cotton prices. 

Page 5 


| Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 11. 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court reclassifies 
brass bugles, puff boxes, and Oriental 
rugs. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Education 


Commencement of the fourteenth se- 
ries of articles of the general topical 
survey of Government activtites, the 
new series being to the subject “Arts” 
| and the initial article being by Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Negro students of vocational agri- 
culture 
| organization. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Thirty-nine per cent of students in 
408 colleges and universities are par- 
tially or wholly self-supporting. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


| Foreign Affairs 


Report of Agent General for Repara- 
tions Payments on distributions of 
funds received from Germany in third 
| annuity year. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Continuation of report of President 
General of International Economie Con- 
ference reports to Department of State 

tion and unified nomenclature in 
customs tariffs of nations of the world. 
Page 2, Col. 1 

American delegation to Geneva con- 
ferences report to Department of State 
that Great Britain approves warship 
parity plan with United States. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Game and Fish 


Regulations are issued for adminis- 


10 years, from October 1, 1927, or sub- 
sequent date of occupancy. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Albany, N. Y., Parcel Post Station: Ac- 
cepted proposal of Mrs. Louise E. Eaton 
to lease new quarters at the northeast 
corner of Arch and Franklin streets for 
a term from July 1, 1927, or date of oc- 
cupancy and ending April 30, 1930. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, water;- safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

New Quarters Leased. 

Kershaw, S. C.—Accepted proposal of 
Messrs. Catoe Brothers to lease new 
quarters on the east side of Marion 


Street, between Hart and Main Streets, | 


for a term of 10 years, from August 1, 


Mace, Jr., as man- | 
' 


in | 


Federal | 


small | 


in Virginia effect State-wide 


tration of Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge. 
Page 12, Co. 7 

Ee 8 Y . 
| Gov t Supplies | 

New praceedure in cooperative buy- 
ing of Government supplies outlined 
by Chief Coordinator. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 


ries of articles of the general topical 
survey of-Government activtites, the 
new series being to the subject “Arts” 
and the initial article being by Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

* Page 4, Col. 3 





| High ways 


| Commencement of the fourteenth se- | 


| fields held not ava*table for Army of- 


'Packers 





Alberta, Canada, to expend $1,000,- 


000 on bridge and road construction. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Two bridge projects approved 
| War Department. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Insular Possessions 


Notable progress reported in devel- 
opment of sanitary engineering projects 
in Porto Rico. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Iron and Steel 


Board of Tax Appeals allows amor- 
tization on iron factory for postwar 
replacement costs. 
worth Co.) 


Exports and imports of iron and 


| steel during May show increases over 
preceding month. 


| Labor 


United Mine Workers appeal to Su- 


Page 9, Col. 1 


injunction restraining them from per- 
suading non-union mines to join union 
and go on strike. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Manufacturers 


Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., holds 
patent for improvement in guiding 
water to turbine wheels to be valid 
and infringed. (Allis-Chambers Mfg. 
Co. v. Columbus Electric & Power Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 3 

Because of lack of reliable evidence 
as to extent of profits affected by 
patented invention for screw clamps, 
| Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., reverses 
lower court. , (Taylor Mfg. Co. v. 
Steuernagel). 





Page 10, Col. 1 
Court of Appeals, D. of C., denies 


where applicant has tried out and 


Brewster.) 
Page 11, Col. 4 


Daily analysis of grain prices. 


| Mines and Minerals 


Federal Power Commission receives 
| application for mining plant on Yuba 
| River. 





(Pratt & Letch- 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 


preme Court of the United States on | 


by | 


| prices, 


| 
| 





| 


: | cation of wave lengths has proved gen- 
patent claims for acetic acid process 


proven earlier inventions. (Theodore J. | 


! 


Patents 


period, and outiines duties of parents. 


1 


y 


ahs. 
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Annual Cumulative Index’ 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


————— 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’ 
ps and Classification 


o 
development of air service under five- 
year program; Assistant Secretary of 
War discusses progress of Army Air 
Cowps in past fiscal year. 

Page 1, Col. 1 | 

Appropriation for studies of battle- 


ficers. 
Oil 


May production of crude oil sets new 
high record. 


Page 3, Col. 2 


= 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Continuation of full text of address | 
on direct buying of hogs in Iowa by 
packers, 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Department of Agriculture chart in- 
dicative of livestock prices. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Daily analysis of meat and livestock 


Page 5 





See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Five acting postmasters appointed. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Boeing Airplane Company takes over 
air mail service between Chicago and 
San Franciséo. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Foreign parcel post services are ex- 
tended to various points in Greece. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Lloyd W. Berraud granted 30-day 
leave from Air Mail Service. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Public Health 


Public Health Service discusses psy- 
chology of children during adolescent 


. Page 4, Col. 1 

Weekly review by Public Health Serv- 
ice shows increase in prevalence of 
scarlet fever. 


Public Lands 


Six thousand acres of land suitable 
for farming to be opened to entry 
in South Dakota. 


Radio 


Number 
Denmark. 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 5, Col. 5 


of radio sets increased in 


: Page 3, Col. 7 
Federai Radio Commission says allo- 


erally satisfactory and few changes will 
be made. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 





Railroads 


May statistics of revehues and ex- 


| penses of Pennsylvania, Illinois Cen- 


| tral, 


| 


Page 5 | 


Page 7, Col. 6 |! 


National Defense 


War Department approves coat of 


! 

| First place in gunnery competition 
for year 1926-27 awarded to Destroyer 
| Division No. 39, attached to Asiatic 


Fleet. 
| ; Page 4, Col. 7 
| | Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| War Department. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. . 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Secretary of Navy expresses com- 
mendation of officials who encouraged 
the development of air-cooled aeronau- 
| tical engine, 
| : Page 3, Col. 4 
American delegation to Geneva con- 
ference reports to Department of State 
that Great Britain approves warship 
parity plan with United States. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
_Rep. Butler says Congress will pro- 
vide for all that is necessary to ensure 
national security and defense in build- 
ing up fleet, 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Army and Navy close first year of 


when necessary. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Accepted proposal of 

| Mrs. Mary H. Maury to lease present 
quarters at 904 East Ohio street for a 
term of 10 years, from August 9, 1927. 
Lease to include equipment, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 


when necessary, 


Wernersville, Pa.—Accepted proposal 
lease~ present 


of Mr. D, E. Herb to 


arms for Twenty-first Airship Group. | 
Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 





Reading and Long Island rail- 
roads. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, Chicago, Milwsukee & St. 
Paul, and Southern railroads. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railroad 
given authority to buifd extension of 
21 miles. 
», Page 6, Col. 5 
Prescott & Northwestern Railroad 
given authority to issue $76,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
New rates ordered on coal from Cen- 
tral field to points in Iowa. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Trans-Florida Central Railroad given 
authority to issue stock. | 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Hearings’ announced on application 
of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for 
authority to issue $63,242,500 in com- 
mon stock. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Railway 
authorized to issue $3,390,000 of bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Schedules proposing changes in rates 
on stone and marble between Jackson- 
ville and other Florida points are 
suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Rock Island and Southern 
Pacific railroads. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


| compared with May, 1926. 


Social Welfare 


| Sugar 


Supreme Court 


Issue 


May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Boston & Maine, Wabash, 
Santa Fe and Pere Marquette railroads. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Summary of rate decisions. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, Col. 3 





‘Reclamation 


Bureau of Reclamation report sealed 
bids for labor and materials on Guern- 
sey Power plant will be received until 
July 26. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


| Science 


Bureau of Standards develops tele- 
meter for measuring strains. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Geodetic Survey says 


Coast and 


| shifting coastline of Long Island is 
| matter of official concern. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Bureau of Standards issues publica- 

tion advising application of technical 
knowledge in lense making. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


| Shipping 


Canada to establish steamship serv- 
ice between Vancouver and the west 
coast of Mexico and South America. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Four members of House Committee 
of Appropriations to study. shipping 
conditions abroad. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


| Silk 


Department of Commerce announces 
statistics showing quantity and value 
of silk and rayon imports in May, as 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Vaccination of employes at Federal 
penal institutions is planned by De- 
partment of Justice. 

9 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Department of Agriculture hopes to 
arrange replanting of flooded “Sugar 
Bowl” area of Mississippi in disease- 
resistant cane, making entire change 
in one year instead of several as 
originally planned. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


United-Mine Workers appeal to Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
injunction restraining them from per- 
suading non-union mjnes to join union 
and go on strike. 





Page 1, Col. 6 
Supreme Court of the United States 


a 


in recess until October 3. 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission plans to begin 
work on ten investigations. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Representative Ramseyer discusses 
problems of tax reduction and farm 
relief which he says face Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Wool manufactures are shown 
creased during May, 192. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Daily .analysis of wool and cotton 
market prices. 


in- 


Page 5 
W ater Power 


Application made by Seattle firm for 
water power plant in Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska. 


W eather 


Temperatures in July usually at 
maximum over most of country except 
slong coasts, with decline in latter half 
of month. ‘ 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Wool 


Daily analysis of wool market prices. 
Page 5 


Page 7, Col. 6 








| quarters on the north side of Main street, 
| between Locust and Werner for a term 
| of 10 years, from July 16, 1927, or date 


lie | 
; Improvements are eompleted. Lease to | 
| light, water, 

| safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 


include equipment, heat, 


and postal savings furniture when neces- 


| sary. 


Quitman, Miss.—Accepted »roposal of 


Mr. George A. Carlson to lease present 


quarters to be erected at the southwest 
corner of Tamarind and Magnolia streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from September 
1, 1927, or subsequent date of occupancy. 
Lease-to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

St. Louis, Mo. Cass Station,—Accepted 
proposal of Cass Avenue Bank to lease 
new quarters at 1501 Cass Avenue for 
a term of 10 years, from November 7, 
1928, or such later date as building is 
ready for occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, fuel, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Coldwater, Kans.: Accepted proposal 
of The Coldwater National Bank to lease 
present quarters on the west side of New 


Postmasters Appointed 
For Three New Offices 


Announcement has just been made 


orally by the Post Office Department of 


the appointment of three fourth class 
postmasters at newly established post 


The apointments include Mrs. Dora A, 
Randall, Duderanch, Montana; John W. 
McCollum, Noelette, Tex., and Mrs. 
Blanche McAdams, Ymbarger, Tex. 


Two acting postmasters, Charles J. 


Kelly, Deming, New Mexico, and Thomas 
W. McCormick, Tuscola, Tex., have also 


been appointed. 


or date 


| tomlands 





term of five years, from July 16, 1927, 
improvements are completed. 





Rules Are Issued 
For Game Refuge 
Along Mississippi 


Regulations Prescribe Condi- 
tions Under Which Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Will 
Be Permitted. 


Regulatiofs for the administration of 
the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge have just been signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly, aecord- 
ing to an announcement made by the 
Department of Agriculture on June 30, 

The refuge consists of overflowed bot- 
along the Mississippi from 
Rock Island, Ill., to Wabasha, Minn. ‘On 
these overflowed lands, mostly unsuite® 
for agriculture, fur and other wild mam- 
mals, birds, and fishes will, under o?< 
conservation, have opportunity to - 
crease in numbers, according to the an- 
nouncement, the full text of which 
follows: 

Regulations for the administration of 
the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge were signed and issued 
jointly on June 24 by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine and Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. 


Conditions bor Hunting Prescribed. 


These regulations prescribe the condi- 
tions under which hunting and other 
recreational activities, including fishing 
and camping, will be permitted on the 
reservation, the general plan being to 
allow the public the freedom of the re- 
fuge as far as possible, consistent with 
the conservation of the wild life pro- 
tected there. The danger from neglected 
campfires is especially stressed. 


The purchase of lands for the Upper 
Mississippi Refuge was provided for by 
Congress in 192! and $1,500,000 author- 
ized to be appropriated for the purpose, 
administration being assigned to the 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, and, so far as fishes and 
other aquatic life are coneerned, to the 
Bureau of Fisheries of the Department 
of Commerce. 


Areas of overflowed bottom lands along 
the Mississippi from Rock Island, IIl., to 
Wabash, Minn., are being acquired as 
rapidly as possible in the States of Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 

These overflowed lands, mostly gn- 
suited for agriculture, include many gig- 
lands above which bluffs rise prec 
tously on either side of the river fro 
200 to 400 feet high, and add unusual 
scenic charm to an area especially 
adapted to the needs of wild life. 


Opportunity for Conservation. 


Here, fur and other wild mammals, 
birds, and fishes, will, under careful con- 
servation, have opportunity to increase 
in numbers, and the public at the same 
time will be given within reasonable 
limits the enjoyment of the sport of 
hunting and fishing. 

There are many sloughs and bayous 
within the limits of the reservation, some 
of which are navigable to boats of light 
draft. Many of these become cut off in 
summer and, in order to save the fish 
they contain, the Bureau of Fisheries, in 
cooperation with the States, sends agents 
each year to return them to the Mis- 
sissippi or to carry them to other locali- 
ties for restocking depleted streams. In 
this way hundreds of millions of such 
species as bass, pike, and sunfish are an- 
nually rescued by Federal and State 
agencies. 

Highway For Migratory Birds. 

The Mississippi Valley is the great 
highway for many species of migratory 
birds, including ducks and other water- 
fowl, and these find rest and feeding 
places within the refuge when making 
their long flights between their sum- 
mer and winter homes. 

Quail and some ducks have in the past 
bred here, and during migration the ref- 
uge has been found an ideal place for 
many species of warblers and other sma 
birds. Among fur-bearing animals in- 
habiting the refuge are muskrats, minks, 
raccoons, foxes, and skunks, and in the 
southern part some oppossums. @These 
animals will be of economic importance 
in the legitimate uses of the refuge. 

The pearl-button industry, with a large 
annual output, finds an important part 
of its raw material in the mussel shells 
gathered in this general region. Spawn 
of some of the sheellfish are carried only 
in the gills of certain fishes, and the 
mussels that furnish the shells depend 
for their existence upon the conservation 
of the fishes frequenting these waters. 


Foreign Parcel Post 
Extended in Greece 


Establishment of new foreign parcel 
post services to various points in Greece, 
and also with Libya, has jzst been an- 
nounced by the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announces 
ments follow: 

Parcel post packages destined for 
Libya (Tripolitania and Cyrenaica) con- 
taining merchandise imported for com- 
mercial purposes mpst be accompanied 


invoices (original or 


1927, or date of occupancy thereafter. | quarters on the west side of Archusa York avenue, between Main and First by commercial 


As Acting Postmasters 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, has just announced orally the ap- 
pointment of five acting postmasters as 

. follows: 

Cc. W. Craney, Saint Marion, Idaho; 
Albert E. Brown, Pembroke, Ky.; Mat- 
thew M. Ruling, Winchester, Tenn.; 
Bruce Stone, La Feria, Tex., and Maude 
L. Peterson, Big Spring, Nebr. 


ent quarters on the north side of Center 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth 
Streets, for a term of 10 years, from 
July 16, 1927, or date improvements are 
completed. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power jor elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Sierra Madre, Calif.: Accepted pro- 
posal of Henry Isaacs to lease new quar- 
ters at 25 Baldwin avenue, for a term of 


| 
| 
Mr. William R. McConnell to lease pres- 
| 


Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

McGregor, Tex.—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Louis Lorens to lease present quar- 
ters at 305-307 South Main street for a 
term of five years, from June 13, 1927, 
or date improvements are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 


Avenue, between Main 


and Water 


streets, for a term of 10 years, from 
July 1, 1927, or date thereafter of com- 


pletion of repairs, 
equipment. Lease to include equipment 


improvements and 


heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
trie fans, parcel post and postal savings 


furniture when necessary. 

Quarters In Masonic Temple. 
Compton. Calif. 

| Masonic Temple 


Association to lease 


streets, for a term of 10 years, from Oc- 
tober 23, 1927, or date thereafter of in- 
stallation of equipment and completion of 
repairs and improvements. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, water, safe, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
| when necessary. 
Tyrone, Pa.: Accepted proposal of 
| Frank W. Acklin to lease present quar- 


Accepted proposal of | ters at the northeast corner of Herald | 
street and Pennsylvania avenue, for a 


Lease to include equipment, heat, water, 
safe, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

Port Chester, N. Y.: Accepted pro- 
posal of Louis W. Comstock to lease new 
quarters at 218 Westchester avenue, with 
entrance on Grove street, for a term of 
10 years, from October 1, 1927, or date 
of occupaney. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and pestal say- 
ings furniture when necessary. 


copy), giving an exact description of the 
contents and their actual value. 

No invoice is required for parcels con- 
taining merchandise not intended for 
sale or for commercial exchange. 

Effective at once the offices of Kama- 
rakion (annexed to Candia, Crete,) 
Toumbas (annexed to Saloniki) an® 
Vrondadou (island of Chio) are desig- 
nated to engage in the exchange & 
parcel post packages between the Unit 
States and Greece. 





